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PREFACE 


I wave been for several years what I may call an in- 
— tellectual and esthetic adventurer; and my adventures 
have led me for the most part among people who are 
generally regarded as “low.” ‘There is a popular im- 
pression that whatever is good is difficult to attain; that 
the best people are hard to get at, that they are relatively 
inaccessible. It is certainly true that some relatively 
inaccessible people, and some relatively inaccessible 
experiences, are interesting; but the essence of de- 
mocracy is to believe that the common things are the 
best; that most things deeply worth while are accessible 
to almost everybody. I, at any rate, believe, that the 
best things are found in public places, that privacy is 
less attractive than publicity, and that the deepest 
pleasures are almost universally attainable. About the 
commonest experience, when deeply felt, there is some- 
thing extraordinary. Nothing is soordinary as a type; 
and yet, whenever we realize that our experience is 
typical, it seems to us extraordinary. 

The following volume is an attempt to convey an 
impression of the value of types of character and 
points of view open to any one whose temperament 
leads him to take an interest in what is commonly called 
“low” life; and in persons easily met at any time, in 
persons who are, from a worldly point of view, entirely 
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undistinguished. While such a life and such persons 
are accessible to everybody, they are yet experienced by 
comparatively few of those who are not themselves of the 
relatively “low”; for the curiosity of well-to-do and so- 
called respectable people rarely leads them to undergo 
any physical, esthetic, or moral discomfort in the 
search for truth and human nature. Under the term 
“low life’ I mean to include any section of human life 
or character which is open to the public, so to speak; 
anything in which special privileges, or advantages due 
to wealth or social position, play no part. | 

The book is, therefore, a volume of sketches intended 
to throw light upon the charm of what from one point of 
view is the “ordinary”? person—careless, human, open, 
democratic. As such it includes not only Bowery 
“bums,” ex-thieves, Tammany men and “Spieler” 
girls, but bohemians and artists—anybody who for one 
reason or another has nothing to do with the private and 
the esoteric. In another sense, indeed, these people 
are not necessarily ordinary: for some of the most self- 
conscious and civilized persons are as open as the air. 
Indeed, civilization is, in its effect on human character, 
independent of the exclusive accidents of life. “The 
people” are, therefore, not only “the thing,”’ but when- 
ever they are ‘‘the thing” whole-heartedly, they are 
also, in the most genuine sense, aristocrats. 

H. H. 
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TYPES: FROM CITY STREETS 


I 
LITERATURE IN LOW LIFE 


Atmost everything has been the subject of literature, 
for men’s imaginations are moved without apparent rea- 
son, apropos of little or nothing. Low life in its vari- 
ous historical and contemporary forms has not escaped 
the mirror of letters; and yet, it seems to me that low 
life, as compared with what is not low life, has never 
been fully exploited by our literary artists; and this for 
obvious reasons, some of them, perhaps, sufficient. 
Comfortable people, as a rule, do not like to read about 
anything they deem “‘unpleasant.”’ If they pay any at-’ 
tention at all to “low” things, it is for charitable pur- 
poses. They do so to relieve distress or their own 
consciences. ‘They do it as outsiders who force their 
sympathy, not as human beings moved by spontaneous 
interest in the lives of their kind. Again, many respect- 
able people think that there is something perverted 
or immoral merely in paying attention, unless the ob- 
ject for doing so is reform, to the “low” forms of human 
life. An attempt to tell the genuine interest and im- 
portance in the character, say, of a Bowery “bum,” in 
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the personality of an east-side truckman, in the obscure 
life of a little “spieler” girl, in the career of a Jewish 
pedler or sweat-shop tailor; or in the keenly individual- 
ized personality of an habitual “grafter” of the lowlier 
type; interest in such things for themselves alone, with 
no sociological or reformatory purpose, is not commonly 
approved of in our community. And yet is not only the 
literary interest of such a disinterested attitude unques- 
tionable, but also it is true that without such genuine 
interest and sympathy the real facts, without which 
no reform is possible, can not be ascertained. 

When I say that the literary interest of low life is 
unquestionable, I mean that the legitimate human 
interest in such a life is unquestionable; that there are 
certain moral, intellectual, and temperamental qualities 
in what are generally called “low” persons which 
are admirable and attractive; and these qualities are 
easily experienced by anybody, except reformers and 
the “ unco” respectable man or woman. It is as neces- 
sary to get “next” in the fine arts as in science, only the 
facts to be got “next” to differin the two cases. “N ear- 
ness” to human nature is a condition sine qua non of 
literature; and we can get very “near” low people. 
Poor and uneducated persons, the law-abiding unfor- 
tunates and the criminal unfortunates alike, are more 
quickly, more completely, and more easily got at than 
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the ordinary respectable man or woman. The people 
you meet on the Bowery or on the east side generally 
are open-hearted and expressive, and pour out their 
thoughts and feelings with the utmost frankness. And 
what is the material of literature except thoughts and 
feelings and combinations of thoughts and feelings into 
characters and action? 

If these people were simply “‘easy,’’ however, and had 
nothing in them except accessibility, they would not be 
interesting. But they have good qualities, which you 
can count on getting at; and that is why they are good 
“copy”; as well as why they are very much more. 

Probably most serious people who care at all for ideas 
have been struck with the emptiness of what is called 
“refined”? conversation. What is more void and more © 
disheartening than the talk that goes on in well-to-do 
circles apropos of the latest silly Broadway play, or the 
oft-repeated comment on a popular actor? It always 
seems to me that the ordinary person of respectability is 
much concerned, when he is among his fellows, lest 
enough talk will not be manufactured to suit the occa- 
sion. Asa rule, therefore, conversation is so artificial 
that there is nothing in it. How unreal, and conse- 
quently how uninteresting, the ordinary sheltered, well- 
to-do man or woman of so-called refinement is! She 
may talk a great deal, but she carefully avoids coming 
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to the heart of anything. She may not be interested in 
anything, but even if she is, she thinks it a breach of 
good taste torefer, or more than refer, to it. 

On the other hand, go to the Bowery and talk with 
the first Irish tough or east-side Jew you may meet. 
You will be struck with the vigorous, straight-forward, 
and genuine character of his thought and expression. 
His language is largely figurative and yet altogether 
simple. It is highly picturesque, and at the same time 
goes straight to the point. It does not go about, lacks 
circumlocution. ‘The simple man cares only for the 
idea or image, and nothing for the expression, and that 
is why the expression 1s so good. 

I suppose the most genuine culture possible is that 
which is based upon the deepest and broadest experi- 
ence. The most cultivated men are they who have 
come very close to life, have pondered upon it, and have 
given it the most concise and simplest expression. 
Such people are our intellectual aristocrats. They are 
marked off from our bourgeois classes by the precision 
and simplicity of their feeling and expression. They 
are aristocrats because they have come very close to 
something, which they have so thoroughly assimilated 
that when they speak or act they inevitably and often 
unintentionally suggest the reality of their experience, 


Now, the very lowest people, like the very highest, in 
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the social scale, come very close to the facts of life. 
They are, through poverty, through toughness, through 
crime, brought up hard against the “‘limit.” Like the 
highest, they are often cultivated, in a real way, through 
real experience. They are uneducated and dirty, but 
they have the simplicity and directness which is the 
mark of the aristocrat. They have lived intensely, if 
not broadly, have suffered keenly, and when they talk, 
they talk not of trivialities, as your sheltered comfortable 
person, who has never been brought up “hard against 
it,” does, but of fundamental and universal things—of 
what they deeply need. 

And they never indulge in superfluities. Over- 
expression is a sign of vulgarity. The aristocrat and 
the tough are never guilty of it. They call a spade a 
spade and care nothing for euphemism. ‘This chaste- 
ness of expression is due primarily to the fact of real 
experience in some way or another. This kind of aris- 
tocracy is a noticeable characteristic not only of a man 
who does any good work, for distinguished work always 
‘brings a man close to life, but also of a man who has had 
the hard facts rubbed into him, and who has survived 
the process. If you can get very close to experience, 
and not have your nervous system shocked by so doing, 
you have acquired culture and implicit literature. So 
when a man who has done ‘‘anything”’ talks, literature 
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is generally suggested in what he says. So, too, when a 
tough or an habitual thief holds forth there is implicit 
literature in his words. There is, as is well known, 
much vigorous beauty in the language of the common- 
est people. Bowery slang is full of force and of the 
figurative quality; and so'is the dialect of thieves. 
Thus, there is an esthetic relationship between the 
highest and the lowest. The imagination of an in- 
tensely cultivated man plays about the common and 
necessary elements of his being; and the tough remains 
eloquently embedded in these same elements. They 
are both unhesitating and authoritative in matters of 
relative value; for the aristocrat has learned that the 
simple things are the best and most significant; while 
the tough has known no other. They both, therefore, 
express only the best. The middle-class person, on the 
other hand, striving constantly to rise, to get where he is 
not, is comparatively vulgar, graceless, and unformed. 
He is admirable in a moral sense, but his words lack 
literature, for they are confused and pointless, over-— 
abundant and reveal a lack of conviction as to what is 
the “real thing.” How can he know, in his Cook’s- 
tour-like voyage through life, what the necessary and 
fundamental things are? 
There are several totally uneducated men on the east 


side of New York who write literature of a high order. 
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They present simple truth, in misspelled and almost 
illegible manuscripts. But the cultivated east-side 
editor sees that there is life in these bare transcripts, in 
fiction form, from the every-day existence of the com- 
mon people. A half-educated editor would feel that 
these short, merely presentative sketches, without com- 
ment, were lacking in circumstance, in development, | 
in transition and “‘literary” flourishes. But a good 
“criticism of life” is, ina genuine sense, literature, and 
when an illiterate pedler has enough instinctive talent 
to put down the really significant facts of his simple life, 
his “copy,” I think, is enough to meet Matthew Ar- 
nold’s test of literature—is a ‘‘criticism of life.” 
Take one of the most cultivated men, as writers, 
take De Maupassant. ‘The work of the east-side ped- 
ler, Libin, is in essential qualities more similar to that 
of De Maupassant than is that of any well-known short- 
story writer in English in the United States. The ped- 
ler instinctively writes in a style very similar to that 
attained through the infinite processes of culture by the 
great French writer. One isa very civilized writer, the 
other a very naive writer: they are both essentially 
aristocrats in expression. De Maupassant has written 
a little sketch called Solitude; it can hardly be called a 
story. Two men walk down the Champs Elysées at 


night, and one tells the other how lonely he is. That is 
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all, and yet it is a great bit of literature. The ordinary 
editor in England or in this country would be puzzled 
by a similar thing in English submitted to him. Even 
if it were as great in chaste expressiveness as Solitude, 
our editor would say: ‘Why, this is not a story. It is 
not an essay. It is not a special article. It has no 
form. What is it? Certainly, it is not available.” 
No, it is none of those, it is merely literature. Half a 
dozen men whom I know on the east side write little 
sketches that have in them the fascinating quality of 
literature, but which “lack form,” and lack it in the 
same way as De Maupassant’s sketch. In other words, 
they lack unnecessary circumstance. They present 
merely the mood-fact, always with simplicity, some- 
times even with power. 

I know a common loafer, or “bum,” or “gorilla,” as 
they call such on the Bowery, who in his spoken lan- 
guage has the elements of literature. His phrases are 
not frozen, but adequately and originally and tempera- 
mentally express his thought. He never says a platitude, 
his sentiment is never labored, his feeling is never 
sentimental; he meets every subject with an honest 
attempt at thought. | 

I know an ex-thief who, in some respects; is as culti- 
vated a man as any of my acquaintance. He was a 


_ lowly east-side pickpocket, but he learned his job well. 
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He came up hard against the world, which he discov- 
ered has more weight than he. He came so “near” a 
certain line of things that everything superfluous has 
been rubbed off. His life has left terrible marks on 
him, but it has also taught him to be simple. When he 
talks about the things he knows so well, he can not help 
talking literature; for he not only tells the facts, but he 
suffuses them with his point of view and his sense of 
values; suggests thereby a section of human life, with 
its color, limitations, and ideas, for it has ideas. 

I know a little Bowery girl whom the “gorillas” on 
the “Lane” called a “‘spieler.” By that they mean a 
young girl whose absorbing passion is the dance. 
When she was a child she waltzed in the street, to the 
music of the Italian hand-organ. She avoided by 
instinct the heavy wagons as they rolled by and the 
surging mass of men and women. As she grew older, 
she went to the east-side music-halls and danced with 
anybody she met. Her intimates are, for the most part, 
“blokes” and “gorillas” and her life is unconventional 
in the extreme. But she has known and guessed no 
other, and her self-respect is intact. To me her talk is 
more interesting than that of the average “lady”; for 
it is a direct expression of her deepest interests. She 
says exactly what she means on every subject and her 
honesty has no element of affectation. 
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The American ideal, that every man should earn a 
living, although often held to with a strictness that is 
absurd, is nevertheless founded upon uncommon sense; 
for, as I have been trying to suggest, intellectual sense 
and sympathy are generally the result of work or pov- 
erty. ‘The people who never get “next” are those who 
do not work and who are not poor; and so they are the 
people who never attain the simplicity due to coming 
up hard against the reality of things. In other words, 
they never reach what our “bum,” the arbiter of 
Bowery taste, would call ‘de limit.” 

People who have reached ‘‘de limit” are full of ried 
material for literature. They have nothing to conceal. 
Secretiveness is certainly a bourgeois characteristic. 
The man who has nothing to gain or lose, 7.¢., the aristo- 
crat or the tough, wears his heart on his sleeve. Such 
men will tell you about their lives with completeness 
and directness. Instead of inventing your plots, if you 
are a novelist, you can take them from the lips of com- 
mon people, provided you are interested enough in low 
life to put yourself in touch with the next best “gorilla” 
or “spieler” you may meet. You can take not only 
your plots from the lives of these people, but you can 
also derive the vigor and vitality, the figurative quality, 
of your style, from the slang and racy expressions of 
your lowly friends. 
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- Do not, however, imagine that this is a short cut to 
literature; for, to get the full meaning of low life, you 
must have the temperament that enjoys it; and it is not 
common to find a cultivated man who can readily put 
up with an environment of dirt, toughness, crime, and 
poverty. 

And yet, when you get in the swing of it, there is 
nothing more exhilarating than to turn yourself loose 
among the people. I know two or three men of educa- 
tion who, whenever they want to have a good “‘tempera- 
mental”’ time, go out at night, alone, and wander for ~ 
hours about the lowliest streets in the city. They go in 
search of anybody whose face shows that he has been 
subjected good and hard to what Henry James calls 
the ‘‘irregular rhythm of life.” 

They may go to a Yiddish theater, and talk between 
the acts to a sweat-shop tailor, or to a Bowery saloon 
and talk with a pickpocket about the way life shapes 
itself in the Under World; or they may, in the same 
saloon, converse with the great arbiter of Bowery taste, 
a talented “bum,” and listen to his spontaneous elo- 
quence, or rather pertinence of expression; or they may 
drink a bottle of chiantz in an Italian restaurant in Mul- 
berry Street, feeling very certain that they will meet some 
interesting character, some Italian bohemian, generally 
a wandering poet or actor, and hear him tell about his 
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loves, his enthusiasm, and his misfortunes; or they may 
go to some anarchistic or socialistic café where they will 
hear expressive workingmen dilate on the governmen- 
tal evils; or in Little Syria they may converse with a 
poverty-stricken philosopher or a dancing-girl out of a 
job; or they may draw out some working-girl and dis- 
cover the special nature of her troubles, or smile com- 


placently at the snobbishness in high relief of the great 


department-store girl. They may discover some poor 
old man, sitting forlornly on a bench in Washington 
Square, who will relate his appalling experiences; or 
they may go to Bohemia Hall, and there, in the midst 
of a city so intense and busy that gaiety is hardly 
known, become acquainted with people who at heart 
still retain the light spirit of Prague and Pilsen; or, in 
some little beer-hall they may be introduced to the real 
spirit of simple German Gemiithlichkeit. 

In these tours through the side streets there is not 
only temperamental satisfaction to be derived but also 
undoubted material for literature. When a man seeks 
his stuff for writing from low life he is at least sure of 
one thing; namely, that what he sees is genuine. He 
will not be deceived. Moreover, he will not tangle him- 
self up with a lot of inessential, meaningless refinements; 
he will not drivel off into over-civilized Henry James- 
ism. The littérateur is the man who, highly developed 
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himself, sympathizes with and thoroughly understands 
the commonest people. He can, therefore, always dis- 
criminate between the essential and the inessential. 
When he writes of complicated and civilized people he 
will not neglect the forest for the trees. He will not 
have his attention absorbed by the frivolities and details 
of refinement and culture, but will put all these things 
in the background, will subject them to the proper sub- 
ordination. 

One can no more be a great writer without a sympa- 
- thetic understanding of the basic facts of human nature 
than one can be a great scholar or scientist without a 
thorough mastery of the elements of his subject. Some 
people may think that a knowledge of these elementary 
qualities of human nature is bound to come with ma- 
turity; and that to know them constitutes no distinction. 
It is true, indeed, that we all come in contact, in our own 
personalities, with the common attributes of humanity; 
but where distinction and the touch of genius come in, 
is at the point where the imagination plays about these 
common data of the race and makes their relation to 
other more unimportant things and their consequent 
meaning clear and inspiring; but unless, in the first in- 
stance, there is strong emotional interest in these simple 
things, the imagination will not be aroused. 

One result of a strong interest in low life is to tend to 
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put a man out of sympathy with “reform” and with — 
settlement work among the poor. I do not desire to 
minimize the good which is undoubtedly accomplished 
- in detail by settlement workers; but the elements of 
charity, of condescension, and of ‘“‘reform,” which enter 
so largely into these enterprises, take, in my opinion, 
from their value. The man who can do real work for 
the poor is the man who is deeply and humanly inter- 
ested, altogether aside from reform and charity, in 
“low” characters and life. Unless a man loves the 
poor, let him keep away from them. The east side 
does not like charity, and everybody, no matter how 
poor he may be, prefers to pay for what he receives. 
The cold breath of benevolence drives away geniality, 
and oppresses the poor man with the consciousness of 
his poverty. ‘The poor man looks upon the saloon as 
his club, partly because he knows full well that there 
is no philanthropy in it. Even if he likes coffee as 
much as beer, he will avoid the coffee saloons which 
have been established as beer antidotes, for he feels that 
they are not “‘on the level,” that in some way their pro- 
moters are trying to help his soul, and the poor man 
desires strongly to look after his own moral welfare. 
Indeed, the saloon has importance and merit. That 
it should be regulated, there is no doubt, but opposition 


to the saloon as such comes from the bourgeois classes 
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who realize that it is often a hindrance to their climbing 
higher. When a man has climbed as high as he can 
get, however, or when he has not climbed at all, he 
understands the desirability of simple, social life, and 
he then sympathizes with, or shares, the pleasures of 
the common laborer, one of which is a free lunch and a 
glass of beer. A civilized man from up-town who, over 
a glass of beer, will converse with a representative of low 
life, with, perhaps, a “bum,” or an ex-thief, with any 
half-developed being he may meet, and thus convey to 
his lowly friend an idea of what his own life and inter- 
ests are, is in a position to do far more human good than 
the conventional immaculate reformer who hates to get 
near the people he is trying to help. 

Everything, in this time of democracy, leads to the 
people, even literature. We have very little literature 
now, for the reason that there is very little that expresses 
the highest and the lowest taste. ‘There isan enormous 
middle class that reads, and so our literature is middle 
class. When society becomes better sifted, when more 
definite classes are again formed, and there is a larger 
highest class, then we may again expect literature of a 
high order. And that highest class will appreciate 
literature which deals with the lowest class because of 
the similarity in taste existing between the two social 
extremes. 
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THE DISTINCTION OF THE TOUGH—TIEE ARBITER 
OF ‘TASTE 


To say that the Bowery is distinguished may seem a 
violent paradox, and yet the Bowery comes nearer to 
distinction than it does to vulgarity. To say that the 
Bowery is vulgar is, if not an untruth, at least the flat 
half of the truth. 

It is not rare to meet a “tough” in the unsavory 
resorts of the Bowery who is much more nearly related 
to the chosen aristocrat than to the clean and ordinary 
citizen of the comfortable middle class. The tough 
often disports his dirt better than the rising tradesman 
wears his cleanliness, and in phrase, in ease and sureness 
of manner, he knows his world more thoroughly, and 
acts in it more gracefully, than does the rising man in 
the world of social ambitions, where the nervous desire 
to rise is accompanied by the graceless fear of falling. 

In these resorts, teeming with vice and often with 
crime, are frequently seen faces expressive of settled 
independence, of nervous calm, and manners, too, which 
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“ are perfect and sure. A general air of distinction some- 
times prevails even amidst the extravagances of the 
-rag-time dance. In the case of the women the dis- 
tinction is sometimes that of purity, Almost always the 
toughest little dancer has a face of the utmost placidity, 
and often eyes of transparent blue and ingenuous inno- 
cence. About the Bowery girl there is the calmness of 
_ the East, and something of its sensuous quality. Her 
talk is frank and simple. A spade she calls a spade. 
She speaks of things which women of refinement refer 
to, if at all, very euphemistically. But she has an in- 
stinctive dignity, and no matter what her life may be or 
how extreme her rag-time dance, she yet has a sense of 
fitness which may be none the less keen because it 
touches life at fewer points; her dignity is sometimes 
as striking as that of a child. 

I mean to suggest, not that there is calmness in vice, 
but that calmness and independence result from sim- 
plicity, and that in a life as simple as the Bowery’s there 
is an admirable tho easy adjustment to the few details 
of that life, resulting in the fine certainty which gives 
distinction. The tough who remains embedded in the 
enjoyment of a few instincts has the eternal calm of the 
aristocrat; for there is an independence in getting down 
to bed rock. There is repose involved in reaching the 
limit. The nervous effort to avoid the fall, the fear of 
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temptation, gives a hesitancy to manners. But the 
tough is sure. He does not hold off from satisfac- 
tion. He reposes on the firm bosom of the early need 
of the race, where is no tremulousness or uncertainty. 
His footing is as firm as that of the aristocrat. 

From neither can you take away his quality. But the 
middle-class person may lose what he has. It is of yes- 
terday, and may not be of to-morrow. He has not the 
air of tranquil permanence which distinguishes at once 
the aristocrat and the tough; for money may go and 
‘position may go, but the repose of completely accepted 
instinct remains to the tough; and the repose of finely 
worked-out temperament to the aristocrat. 

The calmness and self-confidence of the tough result 
in a set of perfect manners. He knows the traditions of 
his society so thoroughly that he is comparatively exact 
in etiquette. He is quick to perceive that a stranger 
does not act right in small ways, and quick to cool in his 
friendliness in consequence. ‘The style is the man, and 
no one feels this more quickly than the tough. It is 
easy to mistake him, to vex him by little infelicities of 
manner. The most civilized aristocrat feels also the 
significance of small manners. The style of a man’s 
minor acts is as significant of his character as are the 
peculiarities of his written words. 


“T think I could turn and live with animals,” said — 
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Walt Whitman. ‘Not one is respectable or unhappy.” 
The tough, by definition, is not respectable and, by 
nature, he is not unhappy. The aristocrat lays little 
stress on repectability, and he has not the unhappiness 
involved in the storm and stress of active mediocrity. 
The tough, like the aristocrat, is happy, for each finds . 
his account in the daily things about him. Neither is 
ambitious. Neither lives between times. Ofan active, 
useful Philistine of a college professor a contemplative 
aristocrat once said, “I don’t like him, for he doesn’t 
make time stand still.” The professor did not have the 
illusion of immortality, and consequently not the untem- 
poral quality called distinction. 

The tough hates pretension, cant, and inflated 
rhetoric, and, like the aristocrat of words, he has a suc- 
-cinct way of expressing his likes and dislikes. He is 
not dazzled by the splendor of another world. He 
knows his own worth and that of his world too well to 
exaggerate the importance of anything foreign. He 
meets a stranger as a man yet to prove his worth. 
This is the aristocracy of self-conscious democracy. 


THE ARBITER OF TASTE. 


On the corner of Pell Street and the Bowery is an 
uncommonly sordid saloon kept by Barney Flynn. 
Tramps, town “bums,” Bowery politicians of the most 
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extreme character “hang out” there day and night. It 
is in the most unhealthy section of New York, where 
Chinatown and the Irish Bowery come in close contact 
and result in a milieu probably without parallel in any 
other part of the world. 

This place has been, until recently, the resort of 
“Chuck” Connors, or the mayor of Chinatown, one of 
the most remarkable men in New York. He is well 
known to a certain set of newspaper men and sporting 
characters, but he has personal and intellectual qualities 
which would render him attractive to any refined 
esthete who could penetrate the disagreeable atmos- 
phere in which he lives. He is said to be the original 
Chimmy Fadden, and certainly he figures in many a 
Chinatown tale under his own and assumed names. At 
one time he was a not very successful prize fighter. At 
present he makes a living by occasionally guiding the 
curious stranger through Chinatown, going on the stage 
for short engagements, and organizing Bowery balls. 
His working-hours, however, are very few in compari- 
son with his hours of leisure. From about four o’clock 
in the afternoon, when he arises, to about four in the 
morning, when he goes to bed, Chuck can be found, 
barring a few weeks in the year, at his favorite resort on 
Pell Street. ‘There he will talk by the hour. 

It is in that talk that the remarkable qualities of the 
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man are revealed. ‘The men ofall kinds, from all parts 
of the country, who go to visit him, are held by his wit, 
his originality; the honest forcible character of his mind, 
the uncompromising manner in which he interprets the 
life he best knows—the life of the Bowery, “de Lane,” 
as he calls it, the street he loves, from which he could not 
be torn. He talks with intense earnestness. His face 
is very pale, and his black eyes burn feverishly as he 
hunts for just the phrase to express his meaning. He 
hesitates, talks slowly, but when the word and phrase 
come they hit the mark exactly. His talk is not circum- 
stantial, like that of less cultivated speakers, but direct, 
vivid. His round head and broad shoulders add to the 
impressive force and honesty of the man. 

He is the supreme interpreter of Bowery taste. ‘‘De 


real ting,”’ “ 


on de level,” are two phrases which best 
express the canons of Bowery morality. Be frank and 
direct, and care not for frills, but for ‘‘the real thing” — 
these are the two great Bowery commandments, and 
these principles Chuck Connors expresses with great 
eloquence and in a great variety of ways. 

At the ball which this leader of Bowery gives évery 
year what is called a “hard walk” takes place, in which 
a number of couples compete for the prize. The 
directions which Chuck Connors gives to the contest- 
ants are significant at once of the principles underlying 
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the best Bowery taste, and of his own capacity for direct 
expression. | 

“You must do it on de level,” he says. “You must 
give us de real ting. ’Tain’t no cake walk, dis hard 
walk. Walk jest as if you was walking on the Lane 
(Bowery) wid your bundle (girl) on your arm. Any- 
body kin look tough, but I want yer to look as hard as 
de real t’ing and no harder.”” He watches the evolu- 
tions of the performers with an eagle eye and excludes 
those couples which at all exaggerate or burlesque the 
real thing, the actual way in which a “tough,” or “‘gorilla”’ 
as Chuck calls him, walks down the Bowery with his girl. 
Without knowing it, Chuck is a stern realist and hates 
flaunting exaggeration as much as other people of taste. 
Some time ago “Chuck Connors and Company” 
played for a few weeks at a Bowery vaudeville theater. 
Chuck’s associates were all genuine Bowery characters. 
There was no “ fake” about it. They all enacted them- 
selves, talked Bowery slang, gave Bowery songs and 
dances, and reproduced the life with great fidelity. This 
was what Chuck said about it: 

“Tt’s de real t’ing. We don’t act, we just play our- 
selves—see? We're a bunch of blokes and bundles 
from de Lane. The scene of our play is in Barney 
Flynn’s saloon. Dere ain’t no plot in me play, fer it’s de 
real t’ing. Dere ain’t no plot in life, is dere? De rest 
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of de bunch has been rehearsed every day. But I 
never rehearse. I go on the stage and talk what I want 
—see? Idome best, I domeself. I tell you one ting. 
Me and me bunch ain’t no Irving-Terrys, but in dis here 
act we make a good race wid de Irving-Terrys. It’s de 
real t’ing we play, see? Wat’s de good of acting when 
we play de real t’ing?”’ 

Chuck was as good as his word. The “play” now 
began and was realistic to a degree. The Bowery girls 
and “‘blokes” sat about the bar,and Chuck talked in the 
middle of the stage, just as he does in real life. His 
coming down ‘‘de lane” was announced by the “bunch” 
in the saloon. . He entered with his small derby hat, his 
Bowery walk, his black cigar held tightly between his 
teeth, and as soon as he arrived the regular Bowery 
“chinning” began. They all leveled carefully pre- 
pared witticisms at the Mayor of Chinatown, who is 
also the King of the Toughs and the leader and arbiter 
of Bowery taste. Chuck turned them with his habitual 
success, talking in his slow, jerky way, always seeking— 
and finding—just the word to express his meaning. 
None of the actors exaggerated for the sake of stage 
effect. It was all in the low relief of life, admirably 
true and admirably indicative of that intense if ragged 
culture always attending the uncompromising living out 
of any set of conditions. 
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As may be inferred, Chuck was right when he said 
the play had no plot. After “de bunch” had talked a 
bit, they sang a bit—‘‘In the Bowery” and other songs, 
and danced a bit, too—the real Bowery hearty dances. 
It was a genuine slice of life—no “ fake” about it, and 
full of unpretentious art. 

Chuck himself has written a waltz song of which he says: 
“Dis is me song, and it’s all right.”” ‘Two lines of it are: 


“‘Did you ever hear tell of New York’s hottest place, 
Where de chinks are de real t’ings, and say!” 


The “real things” again. ‘They certainly like real- 
ism, the people. And certainly all “de push” seemed 
thoroughly at home, sure of themselves, seemed to have 
a perfectly well-defined dialect and traditions of their 
own. 

Chuck’s readiness is proverbial on the Bowery. He 
is always prepared to say something characteristic and 
original. One day he was in a philosophic mood, and 
talked to me disjointedly, over his beer, as follows: 

“ A bloke wat ain’t got no money can’t git a gal, and if 
he does git her, den it’s all up in de air wid de money 
wat he’s got. But dere are some good gals wat a bloke’s 
a junk (bad man) if he don’t treat right. A bloke ain’t 
got no show wid a gal if he ain’t good-lookin’, wid good 
clothes, wid a fence (collar) round his neck. 


“T ain’t handsome, and I ain’t rich, so sometimes a 
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bundle will give mea ticket to go across de ferry wid, 
but she’ll give me a ticket to go back, see? Now, if I 
was handsome and rich, I’d git a ticket to cross de ferry, 
but I wouldn’t git no ticket back, see? Anyway, a gal 
don’t make no difference ter me. All coons look alike 
terme. Dere’s no difference between a gal and a lady 
except dat de lady has got a fine dress and de gal ain’t. 
De lady has got de boodle, de rocks, see? and de gal 
ain’t, see? Dat’s all. 

““Wat’s a gent, did yer say? A gent, wat you calla 
gentleman, is a bloke wat ain’ta junk. A gent isa man 
wat shakes hands wid yer; wat don’t wear no fence 
around his neck, wat. don’t wear no tall hat, wat don’t 
call yer a bum. When a bloke wat ain’t got a nickel 
asks a junk for a nickel, the junk wat ain’t a gent, calls 
him abum. You can always tell a junk that way. A 
junk ain’t no gent, that’s all, see? A gent isa dammed 
good man, a good man that ain’t looking fer no good 
advice. A bloke wat takes good advice ain’t no gent. 
I hate a man wat takes good advice. A gent takes no 
advice, particly no good advice. He’s too good a feller, 
yer know. Achump isa good, goodman. A chump is 
slang fora sucker. If you fetch him a jab in the wizard, 
he’ll grin, feeble like, an’ if you tell him you didn’t mean 
it he’ll shake yer hand as friendly as yer like. He’s a 
good, good man, a chump is, which is slang for a sucker, 
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but he ain’t no gent, tho he is a lot better than a junk. 
A junk is the worst thing there is. A chump is good to 
yer, but he’s mean to himself. He does himself all the 
harm he does, and that’s why he is a sucker. Buta 
junk is a down bad man, real bad, yer know, wid a 
fence around his neck. 

‘‘Am I married, did yer say? Id like to see the gal 
wat could hitch up ter me. If I ever do hitch up, she 
might as well hitch up ter a post. But I booze too much 
and I may hitch up sometime. It’s a wonder I ain’t 
dead. I’ve done it all, yer know, up all night full of 
boozeand fight, yer know, and dey say that whena bloke 
hitches up it’s easy to stop the booze. But Id like to 
see the girl wat could hitch up ter me. If I ever do 
hitch up, she’ll think I am a post sure.” 

“T get into a lot of troubles,” he continued, 
“cause of other blokes. J ain’t had ten fights fer 
myself in my life. Some bloke’ll come up to me’nd 
say, Chuck, that fellow wants ter fight me and den * 
I fight. See that scar, and dat? and dat? dey’s 
all got fer other fellows, not fer me, but I am tired | 
of it, and I am going to quit. I wonder I ain’t 
dead. Maybe Ill hitch up. I thot I’d have a sloon 
of my own, but that would not pay, fer all the old 
blokes would come in and say: Chuck, I’m dead broke, 


gimme a drink, Chuck, and I’d give em a drink, of — 
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course, but dat don’t pay. I’d be in the air every night, 
right up in the air, yer know. But Iam going to get a 
place right here in this here bar, and I tell you ther’ll be 
lots old blokes wat’ll come and when other men are 
around p’raps they’ll pay, but when I am alone then 
there ain’t no use. | 
“Be on the level and watch de play. It’s a blue day : 
to-day, but de play of life goes on. Some blokes—good 
fellows, too—kill demselves when dey get blue. Why? 
Why not see de next act? I know a bloke wat cut his 
throat ’cause his wife ran away from him. Dat’s all 
nonsense. He ought to go and cut a figur’ and his 
wife’d would come back, all right, all right. If she 
didn’t it wouldn’t cut no ice, but she would, yer know. 
‘“‘Wat’s the use of being as blue as dis wedder ? rm 
always happy. Whenever I have de rocks I’m all right, 
an’ I’mall right when Iain’t got’em. Some odder feller 
can cut his throat. Dat’s all right, but I won’t, Chuck 
‘Connors won’t. I want ter see de next act. I want ter 
see de play out. I’m me own friend bloke, me best 
friend, and it’s only an easy mark wot’d cut his throat or 
give a rip wat happens so long as de play goes on.” 
Chuck talks about politics, about the hopelessness of 
reform, gets lyric about the beauties of the Bowery, 
thinks ‘‘ Teddy” Roosevelt is a good fellow and “on the 
level,” but that he is too good for a politician; has a 
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hard sense of fact, and knows well how practical politics 
are worked. | 
Sometimes Chuck leaves his philosophy and his tend- 
ency to make thorough-going and simple definitions, 
and merely tells Irish stories, tells, “what I said ter 
Paddy O’Brien and what Paddy O’Brien said ter me.” 
In this way, sitting in the stuffy little saloon all night, he 
will entertain a crowd of “toughs” or “up-towners” 
equally well, and will make time stand still for them. 
Sometimes he will meet some Irishman, some clever | 
woman with a tongue, and then the sparks will fly; for 
Chuck likes nothing so much as to “chin.” He likes 
the figurative “roast” better than the actual thing, of 
which, however, he is very fond. When the wit flies 
between him and some other ready character, his black 
eyes flash, his good temper increases with every stroke 
he makes and with every stroke made by his opponent. 
Chuck has many moods, and often late at night he 
forgets his wit and his philosophy, and: grows sentimen- 
tal. The other night I met him in a state of great 
emotion. He had just heard that a girl, whom he had 
known for many years, had been happily married to a 
good man. It wasa mystery to him, but it pleased him 
mightily. It was a mystery because of her previous 
environment. Chuck told of how she had lived with her 
dissipated mother in one of the most sordid resorts in 
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Chinatown. At her home there was constantly a 
crowd of the roughest and toughest characters, and the 
girl all through her childhood came in contact with the 
most sordid and deplorable life. But she had remained 
pure and good. Chuck spoke of this fact with wonder 
and respect and said that the whole “bunch of gorillas” 
got to be so fond of her that they would see no harm 
come to her. And now she is fortunately married and 
_ has gone many steps upward, socially, and Chuck was 
mightily moved. He spoke of another girl, of perverse 
character, whom he had been trying to reform. It 
would create a false impression of this man’s character 
to suggest that he is in any way a reformer, for he is not; 
but like all artists he has his moods and he gives them 
full value in expression. 

Chuck is married now, to the best dancer on the 
Bowery, a good woman, whose principal aim in lifeis . 
to take care of her wayward husband, whose charm she, 
_ like the rest of the Bowery world, keenly feels. When 
it is time for him to go to bed, she hunts him up and 
carries him away forcibly. Her devotion is at the cost 
of her health, for her lungs have become affected by 
Chinatown air. Her doctor tells her to leave the town 
and go to the country, but she won’t leave Chuck, and 
it would take Chuck’s life away to separate him and the 
Bowery. His reason for existence, his occupation, would 
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then be gone. He loves his wife and is not a selfish 
man, but the idea of leaving “de Lane” and the 
“bunch of gorillas” never so much as occurred to him.* 

So satisfied is Chuck Connors with the eloquence and 
beauty of the Bowery that he is a fearless and rather 
scornful critic of uptown manners. One night I dined 
with him and two of my up-town women friends. One 
of these refined young women happened to be using 
chop-sticks in the wrong way, much to Chuck’s disgust. 
“Sissy,” he said carelessly, “what yer don’t know 
won’t hurt yer.” He respects all women, but he looks 
on them all as “bundles,” and refuses to give them, 
through conventional manners, any special distinction. 

There are not many like this aristocrat of the Bowery, 
it istrue. Heis, as are all excellent individuals, an ex- 
ception, but yet he is representative, too, of the people 
among whom he lives. The distinction which he pos- 
sesses is true, in a less degree, of his social environment. 
He gathers up and expresses in cultivated form the 
implicit ideas of ceremony and propriety which are 


commonly held by his social set. The fact that he isa _ 


leader and is followed by a devoted band of ‘“‘regulars” 
is a sign that he represents things dear to many a Bow- 
ery heart. | 


* “Fer Nibs”’ has recently died—a victim of the bad air and the 
general conditions of the Bowery. 
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III 
' THE THIEF’S PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 


THE ‘“TouGH” VERSUS THE THIEF—THE “ToucH” 
ON THE GRAFTER 


HE is reformed now, but until recently he was a thief, 
a typical professional criminal. He began thieving 
when he was six years old, and kept it up constantly, 
except during the time when he was in prison, until a 
year or twoago. He was not, therefore, a backslider 
from virtue; not a man originally leading the honest 
life of respectability, who, through weakness, went 
astray. On the contrary, the life of “graft” was the 
only life he knew. Occasional criminals have a deeper 
sense of sin than the professional and habitual criminal; 
for the occasional type falls away, and loss of self-respect 
inevitably follows. The professional criminal, on the 
other hand, may be consistently faithful to what he 
knows, may have self-respect and a definite point of 
view. Poor Jim was of this class. For practical 
reasons he has reformed; but his past life, of course, 
has left its traces. What, then, is the effect of a life of 
professional crime? How does it determine a man’s 
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psychological habits, fix his general point of view, 
and dictate his sense of values, his tastes, and his 
prejudices? 

Jim has good taste, in the aristocratic sense. In 
dress he is clean and neat, but not gaudy. This is due 
partly, no doubt, to his original disposition, but largely 
to the professional requirements of his life as a pick- 
pocket. A well-dressed, well-appearing thief can get 
“next” his victim much more easily than a “grafter” 
of slovenly look. 

But he has an aristocratic strain in him that goes far 
- deeper than his external attire. He is almost entirely 
lacking in the false sentimentality which is apparent in 
all except the most cultivated. He is quick to detect 
insincerity and shamming. I. suppose that any man 
who has been brought up hard against the world is apt 
to lose all superfluity of feeling and expression. Cer- 
tainly Jim is not guilty of that kind of emotionalism 
which has not sufficient cause. ‘The emotions he has 
are genuine. 

It is really remarkable how seldom this man of rough 
and criminal life says anything that irritates the taste of 
the most fastidious. We all know how presuming the 
ordinary servant or small tradesman is. There is 
something of the toady in him. If he has to do with a 
gentleman he will, in the long run, show himself pre- 
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suming and insufferable—vulgar, in a word. Now, 
this ex-thief is never presuming. He recognizes exactly 
what a relationship is—the degree of friendship, the 
degree of business there is in it, and never oversteps 
the limits. 

Almost anybody that “knows his job” well has 
acquired a sense of fact which helps to free him of that 
false sentimentality which is more destructive of good 
taste than anything else in the world. Jim knew his job 
—the technique of crime—well, and that gave him, in 
his bearing, a certain stamp of distinction. Of course, 
he acquired this distinction, if it can be called such, at a 
very high price. I do not refer now to his ruined health 
and his ruined life and his terrible years in prison. I 
refer, again, to the effect on his character. Certainly, 
his life has lent his personality a steely hardness, a ¢yni- 
cal sharpness which is the other side of the shield to his 
sincerity of sentiment. He is capable of affection and 
gratitude, but it is limited by intense suspiciousness and 
nervousness. His vivid imagination constructs possi- 
bilities of deceit and betrayal in others, and his best 
friends, even his family, conspire, to his unhealthy mind, 
against him. He interprets the slightest thing as mean- 
ing danger to himself, and habitually makes mountains 
out of mole-hills. 

He loves his mother and is habitually irritable to her. 
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Living with her and with his sister in cramped quarters 
he is forced to listen to what he calls “their idle talk.” 
It puts his nerves on edge and he says inconsiderate, 
extreme, and unkind things. His life has made him 
almost a nervous invalid, and the indecision, pointless- 
ness, and inconclusiveness of the speech of ill-trained 
conversers is intensely exasperating to him. His mother 
has been good to her erring son all his life, and Jim 
appreciates it, but he is too much of a spoiled boy, is too 
nervous and too bound down to his own troubles, to be 
anything except a bad son to his old mother. He is 
_ unmarried, fortunately, for he would be sure to make 
his wife unhappy, no matter how much he loved her. 

Jim is very difficult in other ways. It is very hard 
for instance, to get him employment, not merely because 
people distrust an ex-convict, but also because of Jim’s 
present character. He isa highly differentiated individ- 
ual, keenly trained in certain directions, and entirely 
undeveloped in others. He car not perform hard physi- 
cal labor, for he is unused to it, and his lungs are weak. 
He is morbidly unwilling to accept any job which will 
reveal his past life to his fellow workers, and he hasa 
dozen other petulant and nervous stipulations to make. 
And this, too, in spite of the fact that he needs a job as 
much as anybody, and is very anxious to getone. But 


his life and habits have side-tracked him; have devel- 
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oped him into a being very specialized and consequently 
adapted only to fit into a very few places in the social 
organism. 

To show how ‘‘nice”—how finely trained he is in 
some ways: he keeps an engagement to the very second, 
never late and never early, although he has no watch. 
If he is a minute early he will go away and return on the 
appointed minute. The reason for this, no doubt, is 
that when he was a “grafter”’ he did not want to be seen 
waiting around the place of appointment. Another 
habit of his is always to talk in a low tone of voice, with- 
out moving his lips perceptibly; and to walk always on 
the same side of his companion. He paces continually 
up and down his room for exercise—prefers that to a 
longer walk—for he got used to just that length of walk 
while confined in his prison cell. It tires him to walk 
a long distance on a continuous line, while he can pace 
up and down his room all day without fatigue. 

He talks with vigor and suggestiveness on many sub- 
jects, with a leaning always toward those things which 
deal with the conduct and mental habits of men and 
women, for Jim is a psychologist by nature. He is 
untrained and uneducated, but he has observed men 
and women, and noticed why and how they act. He 
needed to know, in his business. He is alert, expressive, 
hard, and quite unsentimental. 
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He looks upon criminals as the party in the minority, 
and thinks they are, when compared with law-abiding 
people, comparatively undeveloped and uninteresting. 
He talks about his life in a simple matter-of-fact way, 
without apology and without vaingloriousness. He 
tells about a life against the law—a life, however, that 
has its own unwritten laws, observed by Jim, when he 
was a thief, with the utmost punctiliousness. It is rare, 
indeed, that any man can give a picture of the life he has 
led, but Jim has enough artistic quality to hit off the 
character of his life; roughly, fragmentarily, to be sure, 
but still in his abrupt and unconnected sentences the 
life is revealed. ‘This, too, shows that he has come up 
hard against the world. For a man of natural expres- 
siveness and intelligence, who has also reached the 
“‘limit,’”? is very near unconscious literature when he 
speaks. 

Jim certainly has all the qualities—some of them 
good—that I have mentioned. And yet, he is the most 
tragic human being I have ever known. Perhaps his 
good qualities add to the tragedy of his existence. He 
has developed himself highly, but in the wrong direc- 
tion. He is consequently side-tracked, “‘out of it.” He 
has lost all interest in “the world of graft.” His old 
“pals” seem stupid to him; and yet he is poorly 


adapted to live in the world of respectability—partly 
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because the world of respectability doesn’t like his past 
and objects to his lined and hardened face. To make 
Jim into a useful citizen will take patience and human 
charity. The world seems to think that the result 
would not justify the outlay. The greatest Reformer 
who ever lived thought differently—but I must stop 
short of a sermon. 


THe ‘'TouGH’’ VERSUS THE THIEF 


The man whom I have called the ‘“ Arbiter of Bowery 
Taste” hates the grafter, who responds with the utmost 
contempt. Indeed, the respective points of view of the 
criminal and the “bum” are very different. The thief. 
attempts to look ‘“‘swell,”’ the tough glories in careless 
dirt. The thief is, in his way, an artist with his hands: 
he can do something. The tough can do nothing but 
talk, and glories in his inactivity. The thief, on the 
other hand, is proud of his skill at the graft. Both the 
thief and the tough are unsentimental and hard; they 
both, however, believe in being “‘on the level,” but in 
different ways. The thief, if he is a good thief, is ‘on 
the level” with his pals, and is consistent and honest in 
his attempt to “do” the respectable world. There is, 
as is so often said, honor among thieves. The tough, 
on the other hand, if he is a good tough, obeys the law; 
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he is “on the level” in the ordinary sense. He thinks 
the grafter is a brute with low taste who violently 
attempts to get more out of the world than is necessary. 
What, asked the bum, is necessary further than a little 
booze and a lodging-house in which to sleep? And you 
can get that much easy; and have all the rest of your 
time free for philosophy and sociability at the corner 
saloon. The thief, therefore, is ambitious and the 
tough is not, except as an artist in words. 
Sometimes, however, the thief becomes a bum. 
That is when he loses his ambition as a thief and has not 
‘been able to “square it” with the Upper World. A few 
terms in prison sometimes deprive the “ grafter” of his 
nerve. His health is shattered, too, perhaps, his eye- 
sight gone, and how then can he steal successfully ? 
He is then apt to take to the whisky and go “down and 
out,” as his companions say. That is, he becomes part 
and parcel of the bum class of society. But he is never 
a good tough, for he is broken down and inexpressive, 
discouraged, with the sense of a fall oppressing him. - 
He is apt to lose all pride and in many cases lives off his 
old companions who are still active in the world of 
graft. His new companions, the toughs, despise him 
mildly, for they regard him as essentially déclassé. 
Yet they kindly share with him their glass of “rot gut” 
(five-cent whisky). One night I was walking down the 
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Bowery with my friend, the ex-thief, when I met my 
friend, the tough. We all had a drink together, and it 
was amusing to see them eye each other, and watch to 
take the other at a disadvantage. There was a kind of 
hostile equality between them; but when a broken- 
down grafter, who is now a bum, entered, he received 
the cold shoulder from both the thief and the bona fide 
“bum.” He had fallen away from one society and was 
only tolerated in the society into which he had dropped. 


THE ‘“‘TouGH” ON THE GRAFTER 


“Chuck” Connors was talking about a grafter who 
had ‘“‘squared it,’ and who had been partly mixed up 
in writing the story of his life. 

“Hutch,” he said, “it’s right in line. It’s de realest 
ting yet. Why, I knew de whole bunch of gorillas he 
talks about.’? ‘‘Chuck” was in an excited mood, for 
him, and he went on to ask some tumultous questions. 

“Tell me,” he said. ° “ On de level. Don’t jolly, but 
tell me on de level, where is he now? Is he down and 
out?” | 

Chuck’s black eyes flashed, and he looked quite as 
earnest aS when he roasted Jackey Doodles for his 
neglect of Tough Louise. 

I replied that the reformed grafter concerned had a 
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job, and up to the present had held it. I admitted, 
however, that “Light-Fingered Jim” was, as a grafter, 
down and out. 

“Sure,” said “Chuck,” “that’s de way it always is. 
After de third or fourth bit it’s all up in de air wid ’em. 
I know gorillas wat’d come in here at Barney’s and— 
bang, bang! biff, biff!—there’s be blood doing; and this 
for little or nothin’. 

“But after two or three bits it’s all over. They take 
the nerve out of ’em up there in stir. They ain’t good 
for nothing when they come back. Then it’s the other 
' feller, wat comes up to them, and bang, bang! biff, biff! 
—they ain’t got nothing to say to it. They just hang 
their heads and slink away. 

“T tell yer, I don’t believe dat Jim’s any good now. 
You’re on de level when yer say he’s quit grafting. I 
believe dat, all right; but I don’t believe dere’s any- 
thing else doing.”’ 

“Chuck” spoke more wisely than he knew; for one 
of the most complete misfits in life is the grafter who has 
‘squared it.” When he is a thief he receives a very 
special training that unfits him for everything else. 
His success depends on his nerve and his agility and his 
technical ability. 

After a few terms in prison he loses not only his nerve, 
as “Chuck” well says, but also his eyesight and his 
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agility. Conditions in the world of graft change, and 
his technical ability is of no use. And he can’t learn 
any other technique. He acquires the lock-step and 
the habit of suspiciousness, but this is nothing. 

If he’s been a good grafter, with a lot of original 
quality, he grows ambitious. Then he’s doomed to be 
a most miserable wight. He’s lost interest in the old 
type of existence, but he can’t acquire any other. Even 
if people were not suspicious of him, and unfair to him, 
he couldn’t manage to make good, try as he will. Be 
as interested as he can in the new line, he can not quit 
the introspective habit induced by drink, dope, and an 
intense experience. He can’t quit going to sleep occa- 
sionally over his job or losing for a time altogether the 
sense of time and space. 

The result is, that, first or last, he will be “fired.” 
He will lose his job, and he won’t be able to find 
another. But all this time he wills to be genuinely 
reformed. He wills to be different. 

This is an inevitable, eternal, and diabolical misfit, the 
misfit that “Chuck” meant. ‘‘Chuck” has witnessed 
it over and over again. ‘‘Chuck” is temperamentally 
honest, but if he hadn’t been, what he has seen would 
_ be enough to keep him away from the world whose 
touch means dislocation. He doesn’t often talk about 
graft. But apropos of ‘Light Fingered Jim,”’’ he told 
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a story of an attempt made to lead him into the Rocky 
Path. 

“T got a letter down here at Barney’s,” he said, 
“from a moll wat'wanted me ter meet her at de corner 
of Fifteenth Street and Broadway. | 

“Well, I went, for it was a moll, yer know. She was 
a swell-looking lass. She put her glimpses on me 
sharp-like, and, sez she, ‘Are you Chuck Connors?’ 

“¢ Dat’s me name,’ sez I. | 

‘““¢ Well,’ sez she, ‘I want yer to get me a bag o’ dia- 
monds wat an old woman will carry away from a place 
- in Stuyvesant Square ter-night. She’s an old woman, 
and all you’ve got ter do is to jab her one and take de 
stones, see? Den come here ter me and I'll give yer 
$500 fer de bag.’ | 

Sl don’t dike de\sratt,”.sez 1; 

‘She jumped as if she was shot. 

“* Wot!’ she sez. ‘You’re not de Chuck Connors 
dey tell me about—Chuck Connors wat looks about 
hard fer a dollar.’ 

“Pm Chuck Connors,’ I sez, ‘an’ I’m looking fer a 
dollar hard, but not fer a crooked dollar, see?’ 


“Well, we parted, horstilelike, and she got two dagos — 


to pull off de trick. Dey done it and got the stuff, but as 
dey ran to Third Avenue dey went plumb into a detective 
wat was coming along Ninth Street. He nabbed ’em 
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and one got five years and a half and de odder seven 
years and a half.” 

“Chuck” assumed an air of wisdom as he told this 
story. ‘‘Jacky” Doodles, who had just come into 
Barney’s, lent emphasis to the cause of virtue by remark- 
ing that for the first time in his life he had a job—hus- 
tling beer and sandwiches from the bar to the back 
room. 

“Jacky” was looking well as he said: “I’m all to de 
good now. I don’t know how it will be later, but ’'m 
all to de good now.” 

He has a better show than “ Light Fingered Jim,” for 
he ain’t “got ambition.” 
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IV 
THE TAMMANY MAN 


THE RANK AND FILE—THE LEADER; His RISE To 
POWER 


THE Tammany man is a good fellow who joins the 
organization for business purposes: and if he succeeds 
in the organization it is because he is peculiarly a good 
fellow. Virtue is more directly a condition of success in 
Tammany Hall than elsewhere, though it is true that 
the man virtuous in the Tammany sense, 7.¢.,a good 
fellow—may be the prince of corruptionists.. 

The average Tammany man is full of charm, and is 
willing to commit any peccadillo to please his friends, 
who return in kind. What good fellow will be over nice 
when it comes to doing a good turn? It is often in- 
human to observe a moral principle when a kind deed 
may be done, and the Tammany man is nothing if not © 
human. No one is more sympathetic with the average 
of human virtue and the average of human weakness 
than he. No one except a thief has a keener sense of 
gratitude. A notorious heeler said to me: “Do you 
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know, young fellow, what the worst crime on earth is? 
If a man puts his hand in my pocket and steals my 
money I can forgive him, for it may do him good. He 
may invest the money, and become an_ honored 
member of the community. But the crime I can not, 
will not, and never shall forgive, is ingratitude. That 
is the most inhuman, the most unsympathetic of 
crimes.” 

The real thing in Tammany’s eyes is friendship. 
That is the great virtue, and that is why ingratitude 
is the blackest sin. ‘The common people believe this 
implicitly, and it is consequently true that Tammany is 
strong in the hearts of the people. It is often said that 
“the real thing” in New York is Tammany Hall; and 
if we take this as meaning that the central principle of 
Tammany Hall is based on what is fundamentally 
human, it is certainly correct. | 

Lord Bacon said, “There is little friendship in the 
world, and least of all between equals; that which is, 
is between superior and inferior, whose fortunes may 
comprehend the one the other.”’ Few of the great 
philosopher’s sayings were falser than this. There is 
so much friendship in New York that Tammany Hall 
is held together by it. It is held together by a syste- 
matic organization of the principle of friendship. The 
principle is worked out so completely that a man can 
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make good business use of his generosity, for every 
favor he confers, returns to him with interest. The 
unsympathetic people call this basic principle of Tam- 
many Hall ‘‘the cohesive power of public plunder.” 
But this is a superficial view, for the corruption comes 
in the process of organization, not in the principle on 
which the organization is based. That basic principle 
is, be good, and you will prosper. No wonder, then, 
Lord Bacon notwithstanding, there is a great deal of 
friendship in the world. 

Indeed, a great system can not be built upon a merely 
hollow virtue. When we meet the Tammany man face 
to face, we find a man who has an uncommonly large 
share of the natural good qualities of mankind. He is 
manly, straightforward, and kind, with a racy wit and 
a power of speech rare among the ‘“‘reforming” classes. 
Politically, he is corrupt: personally he is good—trichly, 
humanly good. His sins are due to his environment; 
his virtues are certainly due to himself. The ideals in 
his community—purely business ideals—tell him to 
‘get there” by any means in his power, and to do so he 
makes use of his chief virtue—organizes his talent for 
friendship. The line between honesty and dishonesty 
is uncertain, corruption is a subtle thing, and the only 
safe way to insure the honesty of the individual is to 
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very little initiative is left to the individual. But the 
most unwavering ideal we find in American life is the 
~ ideal of ‘‘ getting there,’’ and a good man, born and bred 
in such an environment, unless he has strong character, 
will tend to make business use of his virtues. The 
Tammany man is a full-blooded and full-hearted man 
of no great moral strength, whose morals are shaped by 
the practical ideals of the community. 

A young ‘‘heeler”’ who claims to be “very near” Tim 
Sullivan is one of the most charming fellows of my 
acquaintance. He is witty, hospitable, and delightfully 
spontaneous, and would not do a mean thing for the 
world. But he will boast by the hour of his “graft.” 
He will exaggerate the number of votes he can swing for 
the “‘big fellow,” and tell exultingly how much money 
he makes ‘‘on the side”; how much money he makes 
for obtaining protection for a friend to sell liquor with- 
out a license, or to run a disorderly house. Once he 
was able, through his “pull,” to get an indictment for 
homicide dismissed, and for this kind favor the accused 
man, who, he said, was really guilty, made him a gen- 
erous present of money. He is proud of his ability to 
get on in the world, whistles cheerfully, as sunny as the 
day, and treats all his friends as he goes ‘‘down the 
line.”’ By these friends he is greatly respected, par- 
ticularly by his old father who is not “in it” so thor- . 
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oughly. “Charley is a very smart boy,” he will say— 
“a very smart boy, and very good to the old man. 
Every now and then he comes into my store and says, 
‘Dad! Here’s a V for you!’” Charley has a pretty 
young wife, who, like his father and his friends, is 
devoted to him. He does his friends many a good turn, 
helping them, as I have suggested, to break the law, on 
occasions, very good-naturedly. Ofall these things—of ~ 
his wife, of his friends, of his skill at pool, of his grow- 
ing law practice—Charley is naively proud, but he is 
proudest of all of his “graft,” and it is his ability in this 
direction for which he is most admired by his family and 
friends. ‘This being the case he would need to be a very 
virtuous person indeed to be ashamed of it. 

In the eyes of this virtuous young man Iam a sinner, 
guilty of foul ingratitude: for after he had introduced 
me to his friends and had been very hospitable, did I 
not basely fail to pull a certain wire he thought I con- 
trolled? He thought it was ‘“‘up to me” to maneuver 
an article into the papers which should cleverly advertise 
the business of a rich man who would appreciate the 
favor Charley was doing him. When I told him that 
would be bad business for me, he thought I was very 
selfish. It will take a lot of “‘ treating” and the exploi- 
tation of much temperamental good-nature before I can 
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another dear friend of mine, an east-side editor, also a 
good fellow, and as interesting as my friend the heeler. 
He naively told me during one of our municipal cam- 
paigns that there was a splendid opportunity for a 
“newspaper to make money just then in politics, and said 
that if I could induce Tim Sullivan and his friends to 
“put up” a thousand dollars, he would run the paper 
as a Tammany organ and give me half the spoils. 
When I told him that I had no influence with Mr. Sul- 
livan, he thought I was indeed a sorry kind of a man. 
“What’s the use of being an American?” he asked 
contemptuously. 

A fight for leadership in the “organization”’ is really 
a fight for friends, so that the ‘“‘best fellow,” as a rule, 
gets there. A striking instance was the struggle. some 
years ago for the district leadership between Pat Divver 
and Tom Foley. Divver had been leader for years, and 
the mechanical power of the organization was exerted 
in his favor. His friends were in office, and to retain 
his position would normally have been plain sailing. 
But he had failed, in a striking manner, to do his duty. 
Several years ago, the story runs, he went to Hot Springs, 
leaving several of his friends, who had been arrested for 
cheating at the polls, to their fate. He was guilty of the 
blackest of sins, ingratitude, of carelessness in paying 
his debt to many a crook, or semi-crook, who had 
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faithfully given him political support. Accordingly he 
became unpopular. So the story goes, at any rate, and 
if it is not true, it is at least typical. It was for that 
reason, or for similar reasons, that Divver lost his 
power, which passed into the hands of Foley, a “better 
fellow,’ who stands by his friends, they say, through 
thick and thin. 

Every social means is taken to foster the sentiment of 
friendship and gratitude in the rank and file. The 
“cohesive power of public plunder” is an unkind and 
unjust phrase, because it expresses only half the truth. 
The beefsteak suppers, chowder parties, picnics, and 
balls so lavishly provided for the entertainment of the 
people, intended as they are to strengthen the political 
organization, are yet a spontaneous manifestation of 
social good-will. 

This general spirit of kindness, friendliness, and 
gratitude is no less real than if it were not part and par- 
cel of a business system. We know that corruption and 
sentimentality often go hand in hand; that hardness and 
feeling are often curiously allied. Nothing is more 
characteristic of a hard-dealing business man than 
uncommon softness toward his family and friends. I 
have often been struck with the false, exaggerated sen- 
timentality in personal ways of men who put on a very 


tough front indeed to the world. 
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Talk with any eloquent “tough” you meet on the 
Bowery and, unsentimental as he is in some ways, you 
will find that the dear old objects of virtue are the things 
nearest his heart. In almost any low music-hall sen- 
- timental songs about self-sacrifice, love, mother, and 

home are almost the rule. In one of these places I 
heard a song telling of how a young man appealed to 
the judge to have mercy on an old woman convicted 
of theft. ‘For,’ the song went, ‘‘the pris’ner is the 
mother of the girlI love.” I heard a dispute the other 
day on the Bowery between two representatives of the 
rank and file of Tammany Hall. After one of them 
had frankly admitted that he would accept a dollar to 
be “right”? on election day they entered into a discussion 
as to whether General Lee was morally justified in leav- 
ing the United States Army to fight with the Confed- 
erates. ‘The man who was quite willing to sell his vote 
maintained that Lee could not have done otherwise in 
justice to his mother, whom he consulted before he took 
the step. “Mother,” he said, “‘ where shall I fight, with 
the North or with the South?” ‘‘My boy,” she said, 
‘you live in Richmond, fight in Richmond.” That tale 
quite overcame the other disputant, for who could 
defend filial ingratitude? 

As a matter of fact, the Tammany man is as good as 
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made upon his personal character are often intolerant 
and unjust, although, of course, these attacks are neces- 
sary,and do good in just the way that is needed—that is, 
in raising the ideals of the community, in educating 
the public to demand greater sensitiveness in mat- 
ters of business and political morality. Good-natured 
Tammany men are more apt to feel the personal 
Injustice than the public necessity of the periodic 
reform movements. After the last election a ‘Tam- 
many captain of an election district pointed out, with 
tears in his eyes, what seemed to him the enormity 
of the situation. , 

“They’ve hounded us like h——,”’ he said, “and 
what for? Because we do a lot of dirty work for the 
city, work you couldn’t get the reformers to do more than 
once in twenty years. ‘They stick to their own business, 
where the graft is bigger, and let the common people rule 
the town, and when the common people try to get a lit- 
tle graft, these rich reformers, whose graft is a hundred 
times bigger than ours, begin to holler. I call that mean 
—<don’t your” 

Tammany Hall has no moral right to rule. It does 
untold evil to the community; but it does, too, an 
immense amount of charity work, and fosters an im- 
mense amount of geniality and relative comfort among 


the poor. For that reason, Tammany Hall, or similar 
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organizations, in spite of the great wholesale evil for 
which they are responsible, will continue to be powerful, 
until a time when the reformers who represent the 
“sweetness and light” of the community will be as 
unwearied in a continued effort to do good in detail—to 
many, very many, individuals—as they are now occa- 
sionally vigorous in trying to stamp out a wholesale evil. 


THE LEADER; His RISE TO POWER 


To stand by one’s friends, a general principle of 
ethics in Tammany, is the peculiar obligation of the 
district leader. If he is a good leader he works from 
morning to night for his friends, procures for them 
i jobs,” lends them money, settles their quarrels, keeps 
them out of jail, or if they are unfortunate enough to be 
put in jail, helps them out as quickly as possible. His 
functions are as many and almost as paternal as those 
of a Jewish rabbi, who acts as the shepherd of an 
orthodox community. 

When a boy he comes from Ireland, or is born of Irish 
‘parents, generally peasants, from whom he derives all 
manner of superstitions. If born in America it is on the 
Bowery, and during his early childhood he, like the rest 
of the east side, practically lives on the street. 


On the street he learns from an early age the thing 
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that help him to attain his future greatness. He is sur- 
rounded by persons who come up “against it” in a near © 
and vital way—up against it because of poverty, be- 
cause of crime, because of an intense life which brings 
out the latent qualities of human nature. 

He is thrown with the tough boys in his ward. ‘To 
play with them he runs away from school. He early 
learns to think that the world is his oyster, and that he 
must get along in the world by an exhibition of cunning 
or of strength. He sees that the most energetic and 
effective man in the neighborhood—the man who wears 
good clothes and a diamond in his tie—is either a 
“orafter” or a politician; and the particular boy we 
have selected is wise enough to prefer politics to what, 
even at that early age, he vaguely realizes will lead to 
failure and to the penitentiary. 

The future great district leader usually begins to get 
his prestige by being the best fighter on the block: he 
“licks” the boys in the neighborhood and, as he grows 
older, even the successful “grafters” fear the readiness 
and force of his fists. The girls in the neighborhood— 
the shop girls—admire the self-confident young man, 
who with his black cigar is prominent in the balls of the 
ward. He isalsoa good “‘spieler” and the best of good 
fellows. He will treat continually with the utmost 


cheerfulness and any ‘“‘good fellow” from a pickpocket 
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to a truckman, who happens to be in hard luck, can 
always depend on him for the loan of a few dollars. — 

He owns a saloon on a large artery of Manhattan 
where all those upon whose votes and friendship he 
counts are welcome at any time of the day or night. In 
this place flock with open arms and thirsty throats the 
denizens of the World of Graft who know that while in 
this place they are safe. They, with the “bums,” sup- 
ply the large class of voters and repeaters who can 
always be depended upon to turn an election in his 
district. | 

Some of the right-hand men of our rising politician 
are ‘‘grafters”’ who as boys were his pals. They may 
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have done “time” and while in the ‘‘stir” they may 
have read much and pondered deeply upon the nature 
of the world. When they finally decide that the forces 
of respectability are too strong for them, they find it 
hard to ‘‘square it’? with the unsympathetic world, 
which distrusts them. 

This is the time for our politician to show his toler- 
ance and broadness. ‘These friends of his, he receives 
in a hospitable spirit and finds them jobs. He puts 
them into saloons as bartenders, he makes them mem- 
bers of the Bureau of Incumbrances, and he gives them 
easy positions in the Parks. The very bright ones 
among them he makes saloon-keepers. 
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Their saloons are almost invariably Raines Law 
hotels, and to these places people of both sexes and of 
easy virtue come. Thirty days before election the 
saloon-keeper is able to pay his debt of gratitude to 
his friend and benefactor, the politician: he gathers — 
hobos, ‘“‘bums,” low-down scum of every variety from 
Manhattan, Jersey, and Brooklyn, and feeds them in his 
saloon and hotel. They are so enthusiastic about him 
and the “‘boss” that on election day they vote not once 
but many times. 

He never goes back on a friend, and never breaks his 
word, altho he cares little for many of the command- 
ments. Sometimes reformers and women attempt to 
electioneer his district and clean things up a little. 
They have many big sentiments to utter, and think they 
will dethrone the corrupt boss. | 

But our boss smiles calmly. He knows that these 
people with their generalizations are as naught to his 
constituents. The poor family that needs a dollar does 
not care for principle ; what it wants is a dollar. And 
our politician puts his hand willingly into his pocket, 
and does a concrete good to the poor and to himself, 
for he makes his political position almost invulnerable. 

Many of the other constituents are not exactly 
“‘grafters” in the technical sense. ‘They may be pool- 


room men, green-goods people, the petty swindlers. 
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The largest constituency of all, however, is drawn from 
the people who are honest, in the easy Tammany sense, 
but weak. This very large class our politician placates 
in a number of ways. He goes around to assemblies, 
to marriages and christenings, kisses babies, and is gen- 
erally a social and gracious lion. 

Of still greater importance is the “business” help to 
his ‘‘honest” constituents. He enables them to violate 
the law with ease and safety. Through his influence 
on the police he permits them to sell liquor without a 
license, to run gambling-houses without danger of 
unpleasant consequence, and in other ways to make 
money by gratifying the illegal desires of faulty 
mankind. 

The result of all this kindness is that our politician, 
whom we will call Peter Casey, becomes the idol of his 
district. The young matrons whose babies he has 
kissed adore him. He knew them when they were 
pretty shop-girls. He has often danced with them in the 
old Walhalla or Pythagoras Hall; and now they will do 
all they can to keep their voting husbands in line for 
him on election day. Peter Casey is the epitome of all 
that is good and noble, and when a little boy is born he 
is apt to be named Peter Casey Donovan or Peter Casey 
McGuire or Peter Casey Dunn, as the case may be. 


There are as many Peter Caseys in the growing brood 
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as there are George Washingtons and Abraham Lin- 
colns in the “nigger” quarters on the West Side. 

When Peter Casey becomes thus “‘solid” in his dis- 
trict, he is in a good position to extend his political 
influence. In Tammany councils he comes in contact 
with the leaders from other districts, and if he is man 
enough there is little that is not within his reach. He 
may easily become alderman, but that is not enough. 
His wife is usually an ambitious woman, and indeed he 
needs little spur to turn his eyes toward Albany. He 
becomes State senator or perhaps is sent to Congress. 

The biggest prize of all is, of course, the boss-ship 
of his organization. We all know that the present 
supreme boss is not Peter Casey. Indeed, just now 
there are many eruptions in Tammany Hall, and for 
the time it seems superficially that the old one-man 
power is broken. But we fancy that it is only seeming. 
Some man will rise to the top again. Perhaps it will be 
Peter Casey. 

Why does Peter Casey want to get to the top? All the 
world knows that the boss, on account of his influence 
on legislation, is able to make very paying investments. 
The boss is a business man. He organizes friendship 
for business purposes. He forms a social club so that 
everybody, especially himself, can make money. 

But money is not the only thing at which Peter Casey 
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aims. Peter Casey is a man and an Irishman, and 
all men, particularly Irishmen, love power. Even the 
reformers love power; but they don’t seem to realize 
that in order to get power they must not only formulate 
good principles, but must get out and ‘“‘hustle” and do 
a great deal of concrete, particular good to numberless 
individuals. An East-Side politician knows this, partly 
because he is himself so thoroughly of the people, and 
therein lies his power. 

Money and power, however, is not all that Peter 
Casey desires. He desires social position. He wants 
to better the condition of his children. He has been a 
prize-fighter, a thug, and saloon-keeper, and in spite of 
his rise in the world, he imagines better things for his 
children. He wants to see them refined and educated. 
His wife is a daughter of the slums, and she is therefore 
even more ambitious than he from a social point of view. 
She was indeed lucky to marry the Honorable Peter, 
but she wants something even better for her children. 
Bridget, her daughter, wants to go up-town and marry a 
“‘oentleman”’ with a college education, and her mother 
finds the desire quite reasonable. 

A famous boss of Tammany Hall had one great 
quality which was largely responsible for his success. 
He kept his word. When, at the beginning of his 
career, he was hoping for the nomination as alderman 
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he knew that upon his success depended his future rise 
to greater power. At that time Peter Casey’s bartender 
was Patsy Haley, who was a bright fellow and so popu- 
lar that a social club was named after him. There were 
about fifty members in the club, mainly young fellows 


whom Haley controlled politically. Now, the politician 


who afterward became a great boss, knew that it was 
up to him to work hard at this time. He had many 
enemies in the district and he tried hard for Haley’s 
support. He entered Peter’s saloon one night when 
Haley was behind the bar, called the boys up for a drink, 
reached his hand to Patsy and said: “Patsy, if you are 
with me, and if it ever comes my way, rest assured that 
I will never forget the kindness.” Patsy worked like 
a beaver when election day came around and the 
politician was elected. 

Four years later Patsy had some trouble with a sy 
known man in the ward and shot him. He was tried, 
convicted, and sentenced to the penitentiary. When 
he had been in prison for about two months his friends 
started in to try tosecurea pardon. Patsy needed some 
big politician to intercede for him. He remembered 


the promise of the man who in the mean time had > 


become the leader of Tammany Hall. Patsy’s wife, 
thereupon, was sent to see the great man at his private 
residence, and succeeded in getting an interview. After 
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she had asked him to save her husband, the boss said: 
‘““My good woman, if I were to intercede for every one 
whose friends and relatives came to me, my time would 
not be my own.” “But,” she replied, “you promised 
my husband, when you wanted to be an alderman, that 
if he ever came to you for assistance, you would help 
him,” ‘What is your husband’s name?” asked the 
great man quickly, and when he was told, he remem- 
bered and said: “Mrs. Haley, go home. I promise 
you that your husband will eat Christmas dinner with 
you.” And he did. 
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t. THE ROUNDER 


THE tough, the thief, and the Tammany man have, 
when looked at from an angle of sympathy, their charm, 
even their distinction. There are certain types, how- 
ever, of metropolitan life which stand in sharp and dis- 
agreeable contrast to the above. When we consider 
the public life of Broadway, the conventional and com- 
paratively well-to-do man-about-town, and the fash- 
ionable theater that satisfies him, we come in contact 
with the features of city life, which are distressingly arid 
and dry, and which find a place in this book only because 
they bring out into clearer relief the charm of the genuine 
“low” life. 

The rounder in New York is merely a hardened speci- 
men of the man-about-town anywhere. He is the man ~ 
who frequents the club, the theater, the saloon, the res- 
taurant, who turns up at every habitual place regularly. 
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His habits are stiffened into the inevitableness of reflex 
action. So stiff are they that he is stripped of all 
initiative and carried automatically every day into the 
same old haunts. He may have his business and his 
family, but they are the accidents of his career. His 
heart is not with them. His real life is the life of the 
theater, the restaurant, the society of other rounders. 
It is this life which forms his ideals and determines his 
habits of thought. In it he moves and has his moral 
and intellectual being. | 

The Rounder is thoroughly a public man. He holds 
no public office and does no public work, but he is yet 
as public as the street. All the world is admitted to his 
inner life, which is the glittering, apparent life of the 
city. He is occupied solely with what is in the common 
gaze, and has less of a private life even than the excel- 
lent actor, for the actor’s genius secures for him an inner 
life into which the public can not enter. But the more 
excellent the Rounder the more completely are his 
interests confined to the most public of things, the more 
completely does he sink his individuality in the glare of 
the hard thoroughfare. 

Broadway, indeed, is the external symbol of the 
Rounder’s life. Everything in this brilliantly lighted 
street suggests the concentrated publicity of metropoli- 
tan life—the stranger eager to investigate the Tenderloin; 
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the restaurant with its breath of hospitality; the flaunting 
show of dress in the passers-by; the music-hall luring 
to a vision of the ballet or the topical song satirical of 
the country or illustrative of the streets; the theater in 
which a new farce, a new comic opera, is bidding loud 
- for the undiscriminating favor of the crowd. 

Of this unpleasant aspect of the street the Rounder 
is the interpreter. He realizes the street’s ideals and 
rejects all else. In all his thoughts and actions there 
is a flavor of asphalt. In what is only the occasional 
pastime of the ordinary human being the Rounder 
is absorbed. He is the embodied spirit of Broadway. 
There his tastes are formed. He hates with the special 
hatred of a highly differentiated type whatever is foreign 
to the basic instincts of the Tenderloin. Filled with the 
feeling of the street the Rounder hates poetry above all 
else. The light that never was on sea or land he sees 
not, and believes only in the lights of Broadway. He 
looks with suspicion upon a man who thinks, for 
thought is a private privilege. ‘The reformer in politics, 
the optimist, the lover, anybody with emotion or enthu- 
siasm, fills him with loathing, for such he regards as fakes 
or fools, or at best as snobs in excellence. In politics 
he sees nothing but patronage, stares at a principle, 
which to him is as unreal as a poem. The word 
literature means pretension, and reform is synonymous 
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with hypocrisy. Sentiment is unpractical and love 
a name for something worse, or the sign of a private 
life. | 
The Rounder is not eloquent, but he has a certain 
kind of metallic wit—hard, sharp, and unsympathetic. 
It is mainly directed at what is unworldly, enthusiastic, 
and ingenuous. Street jokes on countrymen are multi- 
plied to the infinite in music-hall and theater. It is not 
only the countryman who is satirized, but anything 
“soft.” A young lover of his kind who comes to the 
city eager to learn has his soul frozen by the first 
Rounder he meets. Filled with exuberant love of 
beauty and of ideas, he talks to his cold friend about 
the loveliness of women, the grandeur of national des- 
tiny, and the humor of the funny man at the theater. 
But his friend the Rounder jerks him with a joke to the 
level of the street. Broadway taste, he shows, admits of 
no such sentiments, for a “‘softy” and a “guy” are the 
worst things on earth. It is “soft” to look for remote or 
poetic charm in a woman; it is silly to care for the grace 
of her spirit or to find in her a special interest not appar- 
ent to the catholic gaze of the street. The latest dancer 
is the thing. She may not be pretty, she must not be 
refined, but she must dance with skill and in a slightly 
-newway. Butalong with her novelty she must have in 
her manner the unsentimental hardness of the Tender- 
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loin. Songs with the “heart interest’? may please the 
ingenuous youth, but to catch the approval of the 
Rounder they must ring true to the cold manners of the 
street. Songs of heart-felt character are popular on the 
variety stage, but only with the thronging visitors or 
simple people in the city. To the Rounder they are as 
senseless as finer things in the same line of sentiment. 

The Rounder’s interest in music-hall and theater is 
extremely technical. It is not the spirit that counts with 
him. It is not the humor of the funny man that he 
likes, any more than the charm or human nature of the 
soubrette. It is much rather the accuracy of the athletic 
act. Between two vaudeville numbers that seem to the 
ingenuous eye identical, the Rounder makes a sharp 
distinction on the basis of a slightly greater certainty 
in one than in the other. 

Allied with the Rounder’s sense for technic is his 
sense fornews. He cares for the funny man, not for his 
humor, but for his skill in rendering the latest turn of the 
wit of Broadway. He prefers news to romance. He > 
reads no books of adventure, and if he were a child he 
would not be afraid of the dark, for on the bare fact his 
imagination rests. Indeed, he seldom reads at all, for 
everything he sees in print is either facts about what he 
does not understand, ideas for instance, or facts about 
his own world, which are necessarily somewhat stale. 
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A Rounder with the keen feeling for news of his class, 
being sick, was sent by his doctor to the country. But 
he soon returned, and said to another Rounder: “TI 
couldn’t stand it. It was the barnyard kind of thing, 
you know, like ‘The Old Homestead,’ awfully out of 
date.”’ 

Pinned to the fact, blasé to the core, the Rounder is 
the modern soul in its narrowest aspect. So narrow is 
he that it is only generically that he can be said to have 
a soul at all. In the metaphorical sense he has none. 
Even for the latest happening in the trodden centers 
of the city’s external life he has no enthusiasm. He 
merely recognizes its excellence, states it, and passes 
on to the next manifestation of the mundane. 

The Rounder, limited to a hard and fragmentary fact, 
is as thoughtless as he is definite. There is no “fringe” 
to his ideas, no light and shade, only the hard percep- 
tion of a limited line of facts. Each thing as he experi- 
ences it is finished, and has no meaning beyond. There 
is nothing vague about him, except perhaps a vague dis- 
trust of anything intellectual or poetic, which he looks 
upon as amateurish or insincere. 

Perhaps the Rounder is dry because his “‘rounds” 
bring him only to the street in one form or another, and 
for a soul to strike its roots for nourishment through the 
asphalt is a desperate oe. 
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2. THk ROUNDER AND THE WESTERNER 


When a westerner of broad sympathies comes to 
New York he often finds his exuberant sensibilities 
trampled upon and his naive and tender feelings hurt. 

When the Rounder, or the habitual city man, the only 
provincial who somehow is not aware of his narrow- 
ness, perceives the moistened eyelash of the Texan who © 
has been in New York only a few days, he laughs at 
him for a “softy” and a “sucker.” But, after all, the 
poor westerner not only seems to himself to have a 
grievance, but his grievance is one that can be unger- 
stood by the sympathetic man, even if the sympa- 
thetic man is a city man and a bit of a cosmopolitan. 

Imagine a good westerner. Heis a man who in his 
boyhood, perhaps in a small log schoolhouse in a 
- Missouri town, has been consistently taught to be an 
American—that is, not to be a snob, to be hospitable, 
accessible, not mistrustful, and to love the common 
people, among whom he proudly classifies himself. As 
he grows up among the hearty people of predominating 
out-door life, the spontaneity, naturalness, and good 
humor of the log schoolhouse are fostered and developed. 
He calls his neighbor by his first name, generally, 
“Bill,” at first sight. He goes “buggy ridin’”’ with his 
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girl without a chaperone. He wears a flannel shirt 
and when he dresses up dons a turned-down collar. 

He is taught to hate “dudes” like ‘“‘pisen” and to 
express his sentiments without vague suggestiveness or 
circumlocution. Honesty, directness, the habit of 
chewing tobacco and showing the world that he is not 
afraid of the habit, a familiarity with everybody, com- 
plete if not easy; a warm hospitality, and a hatred of 
oppression, coldness, and tall collars—these are char- 
acteristics distinguishable to the passing observer in the 
hotels on the avenues. 

When the westerner first gets to New York his eyes 
exude benevolence and joy in his kind. He wants to 
embrace everybody he meets, see all the sights, tell 
everything he knows, and if he is a politician, to tell the 
absolute and uncompromising truth. 

But even at first things come up which freeze and 
repel him. He sees men, and meets them, too, who 
have blue veins in their ears, who have a hesitating way 
of speech, and who seem not at all eager to answer fully 
the bubbling questions of a stranger. “When he waxes 
enthusiastic over a political or moral sentiment or the 
skill of a trapeze performer at a variety show, and looks 
for sympathy to his city companion, he meets only a 
fish-like stare, or two words expressive of carping 


criticism—not intelligent criticism—of a jaded and 
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bored person. ‘This dampens the good western man’s 
pleasure, and he wonders if his city friend isn’t laugh- 
ing at him. | 

If the westerner is a politician he doesn’t need to won- 
der; he soon knows for sure that he is being laughed at. 
He talks frankly at first about politics, and about other 
things in which he is interested. He is flattered to find 
himself surrounded by a number of attentive young men 
who put questions to him, but seldom contradict what 
he says or contribute much information of their own. 
He likes this attention at first, expands genially, and 
tells stories about Texas, about what Bill said to John 
and John said to Bill, talks about Bryan as “ Billy,” and 
confides to you his most recent Chicago experience. 

But soon his nature begins to contract. He sees little 
paragraphs, or perhaps long interviews, creeping into 
the public prints, which he does not always clearly 
understand, but which freeze him and fill him with 
vague unrest. The suspicion grows in him that the 
polite young men who have been talking to him so 
smoothly (or listening so politely) are insidiously telling 
the public that he is different from the people who are 
born and bred in New York, and intimating, too, that 
it is rather ridiculous to be different, in this particular 
way. 

The elevator boy at the hotel, the clerk at the desk, 
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the bloodless dudes in the restaurants, the very hall- 
boys seem to criticize him. They may be scrupulously 
polite, but they seem conscious of him—seem to talk 
about him or look at him like an inanimate thing or 
something not entirely jibing with the human species 
such as they know it. He feels this criticism in the 
under-expressiveness of everybody. Even the inter- 
views in the newspapers which seem so unfriendly to 
him he finds get their effect by not saying enough, by 
just picking out from his unguarded and ingenuous 
talk those things which hit off the difference between 
him and the city. 

He is told that this is New York humor—something 
interesting and characteristic. At first he doesn’t 
understand and thinks that what is meant is that the at- 
mosphere of New York is damp and of a peculiar kind 
of dampness, but when the refined and intellectual 
meaning of the word ‘‘humor”’ is explained to him it 
adds to his distress. It seems to him a cold, comprest 
kind of fun. It hasn’t the shaking of sides in it, the 
good old physical laugh. It is only a cool grin, with a 
touch of unkindness in it. | 

Before he leaves New York he becomes so biased that 
he sees a snap and a bite in everything. Some morning, 
his heart breaking, almost sobbing, but saying nothing, 


the poor westerner—the backbone and heart of our land 
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—packs his trunk and goes back to his wife, children, | 


and hearty neighbors in Texas, Missouri, or Illinois. 


3. VAUDEVILLE AND FARCE—THE PEOPLE AND THE 
ROUNDER : 


Vaudeville and Farce are as wide apart in nature as 
are the common man and the city rounder. 

Vaudeville is peculiarly expressive of human nature, 
because of the thoroughness with which the people tyr- 
annize over the manager of a variety theater or music- 
hall. Nothing but what is popular can be put on the 
boards. A vaudeville audience is more strict in its de- 
mands than the audience at a regular theater. In the 
legitimate drama the tradition of art is strong enough 
to impose somewhat on the average man, to induce him 
to accept boredom with considerable equanimity; but if 
he is bored at a vaudeville performance he protests vig- 
orously. There is no shadowy art tradition to induce 
him to wait for a climax, as he will weakly do whenever 
he enters a regular theater. There is no reason why he 
need split his head with an effort to decide whether what 
he sees is elevating, intelligent, or reposing on intellectual 
or artistic principles. In the popular music-halls he will 
defer to no authority. 


The average man is consequently the autocrat of 
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vaudeville. The manager studies the audience and 
changes his show with the constant changes in the 
crowd’s mood. Last year’s brand of humor is out-of- 
date to-day, and the soubrette, who took all hearts a few 
months ago, now appeals in vain to the fickle emotions 
of her former admirers. The autocrat’s influence is 
extended also to the actor, who, when he leaves the 
“legitimate”’ stage occasionally for the larger remunera- 
tion of vaudeville, is forced to change his artistic 
methods. He can no longer begin gently and develop 
the situation, but must come at once to the popular 
heart of the matter. 

It is this autocracy of the crowd towhich the theatrical 
manager in the prologue to “‘ Faust” gives his entire alle- 
giance, and it is what fills the poet in the same prologue 
with despair. In the manager’s instructions to the poet 
on how to write a popular play the scorn of the aristo- 
cratic Goethe for what is essentially vaudeville is appar- 
ent. ‘Besure,” says the manager, “‘to put enough into 
your play.” ‘‘Youcan move the masses only by mass” 
—a mass of disconnected, unrelated things, ‘“‘for then 
every one will find something to please him. Even if you 
should make one piece, one complete whole, the people 
would immediately pluck it to pieces, but if you make a 
ragout you will be successful.” 


Vaudeville, like its audience, is mixed, and here we 
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have the sense in which it is vulgar. Refinement in art, 
as in character, consists to a great degree in keeping 
things apart which do not belong together. Vaudeville 
puts together what does not fit. So many tastes are rep- 
resented that no taste is finely represented, and it isin 
finish that aristocracy is evident. Pater was an aristo- 
crat in words, Dumas in plots, for each went far in his 
line. But the art of the people is an unfinished art. 
The crowd is tolerant of anything except the super- 
refined. 

But nevertheless, to speak of vaudeville as vulgar, is at 
once esoteric and flat. As an art it can be treated, to be 
sure, in no other way, but its significance is human, not 
artistic. ‘To speak of it generally as something “low”’ 
points to the inessential refinement which is liable to 
lead to a disagreeable “superior” cant aboutart. The 
charm of vaudeville lies in its health and naturalness, 
the result of being determined by that healthy autocrat, 
the common man. Only the “real thing” is repre- 
sented, and consequently the average man and the phil- 
osopher find in the vaudeville stage their common 
account. ‘Toreturn to my muttons, there is an instinct- 
ive feeling of sympathy between the aristocrat and the 
tough. Both are primarily simple and human. Vau- 
deville satisfies the desires of the unaffected human 


being. In the music-halls of the Bowery, of the Italian 
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quarter, or of the Tenderloin the tired man can go in the 
evening and get complete relaxation. He can gently 
smoke and drink, and what goes on upon the stage is 
appreciated by the most relaxed after-dinner attention. 
Everything is calculated to cradle the mind, to please by 
an appeal to what is always present in human nature. 
All the senses are taken care of. ‘Tobacco throws a 
thin blue veil about the hall, which lends an easy grace 
to the movements on the stage. A glassof beer helps 
to establish a favorable atmosphere for appreciation. 
The eye and heart are moved, or the easy sense of 
humor. ‘The soubrette, her sentimental song and curls; 
the little girl who sings, the funny man who takes the 
audience into his humorous confidence and makes 
easily understood witticisms on things like policemen 
and mothers-in-law—these satisfy in wholly unartificial 
manner a deep and constant need. 

The attractive side of vaudeville is well brought out 
by a comparison with the artificial farce of the day—the 
senseless mechanical performance which has a strong 
hold on some legitimate theaters on Broadway. .The 
farce has a highly developed form, and, in the sense of 
refined workmanship, is much more of an art than 
vaudeville. But it is an artistic development in the 
_ wrong direction. The real humor often characteristic 
of the funny man in vaudeville is developed in farce 
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until it has no connection with reality, and is not in any 
sense a comment on human nature. The physical 
eccentricity or mishap of the funny man is multiplied 
into the various eccentricities and mishaps of the char- 
acters or rather puppets, in the farce, but in the farce it 
is simply the mechanically grotesque relations between 
the characters rather than the characters themselves 
which are emphasized. Each person is distinguished, 
not by some mental,or emotional characteristic, but by 
a recurrent trick of speech or action, and when a num- 


ber of them act together a mathematical effect of . 


rhythm is introduced. One character is known by the 
habit he has of falling over the sofa, for instance, from 
just the same angle, in just the same way, with just the 
same expression on his face. Another bows in just the 
same way whenever he leaves the stage. Sometimes a 
character ismadeby a recurrent phrase, and the peculiar 
farce idea is developed by the way these familiar signs 
combine into movement. An ideal development of the 
farce would be when the spectator’s pleasure was of a 
purely geometrical kind, in observing with what rhyth- 
mical certainty the old angles and signs recurred as 
the action developed. But in the recurrent physical 
movement the same nerve is stimulated so often in the 
same way that at the repetition of the action the hilari- 


ous explosion of the spectator’s nerves follows. It is 
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purely a matter of mechanics with which only the 
organically functioning part of the brain has anything 
todo. The higher centers go to sleep, while the lower 
mechanism runs off in unwonted activity. 

In this farcical swirl of artificial complications all 
the easy, genuine humorous quality of less compactly 
constructed vaudeville is lost. Pleasant unction, droll 
characterization, sentimental appeal, is shut out of the 
swiftly moving farce. Farce is artistic for its own sake. 
Vaudeville, nothing as form, presents the real stuff 
of life. 

Ethically, farce has a deeply offensive character, while 
vaudeville is at least harmless. One characteristic of 
farce is cynicism, the unfeeling mature soullessness of | 
an American smart boy. An essential of every up-to- 
date Broadway farce is that it should make sport of 
what is held in serious reality to be entitled to some 
respect. The farce “calls down” dignity of any kind. 
In a play at a fashionable New York theater an 
old aunt was rudely assaulted by her nephew and put 
into a tub of water, under an error, of course; yet the 
effect was very funny, because as a rule it is deemed 
brutal and indecent to punch and beat a woman, 
especially if she is old and one’s aunt. Anything serious 
is shown up either by making the serious person turn 


a somersault or by cracking a joke at his sentiment. 
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Altho there is a similar stress laid on the physically 
ridiculous in the farce as in the performance of the 
funny man, the main distinction is that in the clean-cut 
sharpness of the farce’s movement all feeling and all 
humor are excluded. 

Melodrama also develops some of the elements of 
vaudeville into an artificial strictness of form. Just as 
farce turns the humor of vaudeville into mechanical 
absurdities put into strict form, melodrama transforms 
some of the more sentimental and serious elements of 
vaudeville into its own kind of specialized unreality. 
The better constructed the melodrama is the less rela- 
tion it seems to have with life, the more the characters 
seem mere puppets impelled by the mechanical laws 
of stage surprizes, encounters, and rescues. I have 
frequently had occasion to observe that in the farces and 
melodramas technically imperfect, those in which some 
break in the tension of action is allowed, a genuine qual- 
ity of humor or of pathos or some other human attribute 
is comparatively frequent. 

The ideal work of dramatic art is that in which the 
natural human feelings are put into a strict artistic form; 
not attained, however, by the abstraction of one set of 
qualities into farce or of another set into melodrama, 
but by a rounded treatment of all the real material 
which in crude form is found in vaudeville. : 
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VI 


THE MAN-ABOUT-TOWN OF 
JOURNALISM 


THE CritIC—THE REPORTER—AN INTERESTING 
FAILURE 


1. THE CRITIC 


THE naive and the fresh, qualities which rarely 
appear anywhere in metropolitan journalism, are 
relatively absent from New York’s dramatic art, and 
literary criticism. Max O’Rell said that few men who 
lived all their lives in Paris could do great things in 
expression. The sophistication of the city tended to 
draw all men closely into the stiff conventions of civiliza- 
tion, and so, in Max O’Rell’s opinion, worked against 
the free expression of individuality. In the daily criti- 
cism of New York’s press how rare it is to find a simple 
personal quality! One could not legitimately expect 
great talent to appear frequently, but what does not 
seem much to hope for is frequent sincerity, freshness, 
and interest. But this element of youth, without which, 
the poets tells us, nothing original and nothing inspiring 
can come to literature, is just what, as a general thing, 
is lacking. The simple secret of a genuine writer is that 
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he retains into the maturity of manhood the sensitiveness 
to impressions of youth. Vath 

Of maturity the metropolitan critic in general and 
particularly of the fine arts has more than enough. He 
does not come among us that we may live more abun- 
dantly. Much rather he comes that we may restrain our 
enthusiasm and limit our insight into life. His criticism 
springs from a set of doctrines negative and cold. He 
looks upon his lack of impressions as a professional 
virtue. He abhors what he calls the “amateurish” 
and the “‘subjective” in criticism. ‘Too often he means 
by ‘“‘amateurish”’ not inexperience and ignorance, but | 
the attempt to be unconventional, sincere. Sometimes he 
condemns under ‘‘amateurish” the expression of a high 
ideal of literature. A critic who imposes upon current 
theatrical productions the test of lofty art is an ‘‘ama- 
teur” in the typical critic’s eyes. Much talk about 
Shakespeare, much exprest admiration for the great 
playwrights of history, and insistence on the value of 
deeply poetical treatment, is “‘amateurish.” Serious 
treatment of unpopular though strong plays or books, 
such as Ibsen’s or Tolstoy’s, is “amateurish.” ‘In a 
word, seriousness, intellectual or moral, is branded as 
‘“‘amateurish” by the metropolitan critic. 

By “‘subjective” the typical critic of the city means 
something very detestable. Anything bearing a personal 
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quality; any criticism containing an expression of some- 
thing near the heart and imagination of the writer; 
anything with style in it; a description written so accu- 
rately and powerfully that it is impressionistic—all these 
faults are rather inaccurately described as “‘subject- 
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ive.’ A young writer beginning his critical work, if he 
is impressionable and desires approval within his pro- 
fession, needs only to acquire the tone which is at once 
cynical, conventional, and bare of the rounder critic, 
and faults of insight and knowledge will be easily over- 
_ looked by other critics and the newspaper, if not by the 
public; for there is no such direct relation between the 
public’s demand and the newspaper supply as is com- _ 
monly supposed. | 

If this lack of style, of feeling, and of freshness in New 
York’s newspaper criticism of literature and the drama, 
pointed to some of the opposing virtues—to the judicial 
sense, to the possession of a sure, even if uninteresting 
and inelastic standard of excellence, there would be sub- 
stantial compensation. But such is not the case. 

It is true that the blasé critic, who enjoys no longer, 
is generally conscious of whether or not the play is new, 
whether it is this or last year’s style, and whether in the 
general construction of the drama there is professional 
efficiency. These things he knows on the basis of a long 
personal acquaintance with the stage, but there his 
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judgment ends. Asa rule his general culture is slight 
and largely limited to man-about-town ideals. His 
knowledge of literature is exceedingly limited, and even 
of the drama he knows practically nothing except what 
he has seen on the boards. He is, therefore, really 
incapable even of blankly stating that a play contains, 
or lacks, any of the permanent elements of greatness; to 
say nothing of indirectly conveying these facts by a 
style expressing the modifications of thought. ‘To com- 
ment in an intelligent way on the relation of the play or 
book to the civilization of the community is never ade- 
quately attempted by the typical critic. 

Probably these qualities of the critic are not felt 
to be limitations by the newspaper which employs him. 
Genuine criticism is desired by few of them. Notice 
of the plays is what is wanted, advertisement involving 
a certain amount of description, and to do this con- 
stantly with a good conscience, a commonplace business 
man of average ability is better thana thinker or a literary 
man. Therefore with few exceptions the men who write 
the so-called criticisms of the drama and the books for 
our newspapers are average business men of limited ed- 
ucation who think that nothing is beyond their reach.* 


* The general level of newspaper criticism, as well as of the playsand 
books criticized, has probably risen somewhat since the above was 
written. rte 
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So with pervertedly democratic impatience of excel- 
lence they shrug their shoulders at the qualities they 
neither understand nor value—personal charm of style, 
insight, broad judgment—and rely on the perfunctory, 
the cynical, and superficial. The newspaper writer in 
New York is the man-about-town of criticism, or the 
business man gone wrong. 

The man who occupies a middle ground between the 
spontaneous people and the hardened city man is the 
metropolitan newspaper reporter. He comes in daily 
contact with both these general classes. What is the 
effect on his character? It tends to make a peculiar 
type of him, more similar in the long run to the unfor- 
tunate ‘‘rounder” than to the common man. 


2. THE REPORTER 


No one has a better opportunity than the reporter to 
come in contact with the vivid and complex life of New 
York City, and yet the newspapers do not do the city 
justice. No phase of it in its beauty and meaning is 
exprest. Few of the rich characters it contains are 
made to live again in print, and the human and typical 
aspect of the events of every day receive totally inade- 
quate presentation. Points creep in now and then, sug- 
gestive of the picturesque side of the city, and more 
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would appear if they were not expunged by the “copy 
reading ” editors; such as are published are swallowed 
up in the vast waste of colorless news-articles. The 
newspaper seeks the unusual and the striking—events 
interesting for their exceptional, rather than for their 
typical, character. The universal material, therefore, 
of literature, is neglected. Instead of making the com- 
monplace interesting, the newspaper makes the excep- 
tional commonplace. The striking becomes the daily 
thing, and the reporter is taught that the interesting 
exists only in the unusual. In the monotonous search 
for the unusual the meaning of the usual is lost sight of. 
From this point of view the newspaper might be called 
the roué of literature. Jaded with the exceptional, it 
seeks in vain for the fresh. 

On the daily newspapers of New York City there are 
increasingly large numbers of young reporters of edu- 
cation, ambition, enthusiasm, and energy. It is the life, 
however, rather than the work, which attracts them. 
Some feel, indeed, the flattering power of nameless 
influence. Some like to determine what the news shall 
be—-suggest, for instance, to the office-holder that a cer- 
tain scheme would be good, and when he assents pub- 
lish it in his name. Some like the immediacy with 
which they can put to use all they know—turn it in raw 


and quick to the constantly revolving presses. 
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But still it is the life itself, quite apart from what they 
publish, that interests them. The big city is unfolded 
to them with an immediate and suggestive completeness 
which could be attained in no other way. It appeals to 
their imagination, to their sense of adventure. They 
see rich opportunities for expression. Many of them 
intend ultimately to do serious work in literature, and 
they try at first to put style and emotion and the spirit 
of the city into their newspaper articles. They write 
many little sketches which the old editor calls “ama- 
teurish” and puts into the waste-basket, but which 
may contain an early feeling for literature. They pass 
freshly from subject to subject, see the possibilities of 
many things but develop those of none, for their lives 
involve a constant nervous change. They may try to 
put the interest of what they see with fresh eyes into 
their work, but it is impossible to do this good thing. 
The city is too big, and they have to touch too much, 
and touch it too rapidly. From the sheer impossibility 
of doing it justice they fall into conventionalism. Lit- 
erature is nipped by the wealth of opportunity. 

The old newspaper men smile at these enthusiasts and 
see how it will end. They see that the young men have 
energy, and that the routine of the newspaper will soon 
take them away from the ‘‘unpractical” and the “‘per- 
sonal”? and make them good reporters. And some of 
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the old newspaper men like the passing spirit which the 
young man puts into it. It leads to production greater 
in amount and to a less insistently commercial attitude. 
If the young man does not eventually, however, learn 
his trade, and does not give up the habit of trying to 
make his work a part of his real life—an expression of 
his visions of beauty and character—he is set down as 
“no newspaper man” and may drift away into litera- 
ture or some other occupation. 

In every fruitful career there is an identification of 
work and interest. Literature, for instance, is the best 
part of a man’s life exprest in words. A ‘man im- 
proves his work until it approximately expresses what 
interests him in life, or he separates his life of interest 
from his work, or his life sinks to the level of his work. 
The reporter who raises his work to the level of his life 
is a reporter no longer. The reporter whose life sinks 
to the level of his work is a confirmed “newspaper man.” 
The reporter who separates his life from his work may 
also be a ‘‘newspaper man,” but if this state continues 
he is poor at his trade, whatever he may be personally. 

The second case—that where identification is brought 
about by a sinking of the ideals and life interests until 
they go pari passu with the work—is unfortunately the 
typical thing in the career of a reporter who remains long 


in the business. When he can no longer see more in the 
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city than he is able to express in a newspaper article he is 
hopelessly a reporter. He has not been able to work 
out any one of his early interests into an interpreta- 
tion of life. The world shrinks until his work is ade- 
quate to cover it. In the case of the ‘“‘arrived’”’ man, 
however, the work grows until it covers approximately 
the appeal the world makes to his sympathies, 

The shrunken vision of the confirmed reporter gives 
to his work a constancy of excellence, though it is ona 
comparatively low level. He is no longer troubled by 
the inexpressible significance of the usual, and with the 
sureness of a man who is finished he does his perfunc- 
tory work—all of it equally satisfactory to the editor and 
none of it containing any of the irregular and fascinating 
qualities of personal style. He learns to tell the striking 
in utterly conventional form. Early reporting is some- 
times crude literature. Late reporting is not crude and 
it is not literature. 

Nobody, however, expects that all writers should be 
* artists and it is no reproach to the newspaper, which 
must appear every day and has a definite news function 
to perform, that it takes something from a man’s written 
‘style and strips his words of color. Men of literary 
power will not remain reporters long, and they who 
have merely a personal interest in expression and but 
little literary talent might just as well, as far as their 
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work goes, become merely efficient reporters. It falls 
in with the general economy of society. 

But the effect of a reporter’s life on a man’s character 
is of more importance than the effect on his work. The 
influence of newspaper life is definite enough and more 
striking in case of the more interesting men. Such a 
life is at first a help to work and character, but perse- 
vered in is exhausting and demoralizing. 

Intellectual and moral superficiality is the usual 
- direction of a reporter’s development. When a young 
reporter begins, he is dazzled with the richness of the 
city’s life. With fresh eyes he looks at what seems com- 
monplace to the older men. Broadway, the Bowery, 
Wall Street, the theater, the foreign colonies of the East 
Side, bring suggestively before him a new world. Every 
night he sleeps with the pleasing consciousness of having 
acquired a new insight, and every morning he goes 
eagerly to the office, anxious to explore another section © 
of the fascinating city. A thoroughly commonplace vau- 
deville show means something wonderful to his ingenu- 
ous mind and senses, and the slang of the Bowery tough 
stands out in his imagination as something pictur- 
esque and significant. It is like a general introduction 
to the whole surface of life. Every point of it is worth 
investigation, for every point leads far into ultimate 


meaning. But he never gets the ultimate. He passes 
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from point to point, frolicking, so to speak, in the sense 
of experience. If some one aspect of things should 
catch his attention so compulsively as to hold him, he 
would necessarily leave the newspaper, for that would 
be the beginning of mature character and work. In 
that case the nutritive element would enter into his life, 
and his development would be indefinitely great, and 
more far-reaching because of his preliminary experience 
on the newspaper. 

But in many instances the young reporter never gets 
moored to any one interest. Every day of his life is 
complete in itself. One thing is begun and finished 
to-day; a totally new task, often several new tasks, with 
their complete finish, come to-morrow. Constant accre- 
tions from day to day are necessary to growth, and it is 
just this element which is lacking in the reporter’s life. 

And soon the varieties of interests lose their meaning, 
too. Some day he can not feel that strange interest in the 
commonplace that he felt at first. He can not get the 
fresh point of view. Every experience he recognizes as 
an oldone. He becomes professional, blasé, and cynical: 
he is an old reporter now, once for all committed to run 
newspaper errands for the rest of his life. Newspaper 
life, however, is comparatively short; for at forty the 
reporter is generally too old to skip lightly from task to — 


task; he has not the energy faithfully to watch hour 
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after hour for the infinitesimal details of news, and is of 
little more use to the newspaper. So he drops out, 
becomes a press agent for a vaudeville company, a clerk, 
or ‘‘any old thing,” for he has missed his chance to be 
an editor, a critic, a writer, or the incumbent of any 
position sufficient even partially to satisfy a fairly intel- 
ligent man. 

This general superficiality of life renders the reporter 
unable to understand deeply the feelings and ideals of 
any class of people. He gets fluently conversant with 
the set phrases of society. He acquires a “clever” 
vocabulary, and is so glib with many points of view that 
it leaves in him no deep conviction and no trenchant 
power of thought. Compelled to write articles for 
masses of half-educated people to read, he either in- 
stinctively learns to take the easy and commonplace 
attitude toward all subjects, or he develops a thorough- 
going skepticism, a constant contempt for everything he 
expresses. 

Nobody is more cynical than the confirmed newspaper 
man. He believes that the editorial aspect of his news- _ 
paper is determined by commercial or shifting condi- 
tions, and he learns to give to his news articles just the 
editorial bias which his newspaper represents. He thus 
becomes a man of no real opinions or principles, and 


leading daily a centerless and to him a growingly per- 
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functory and meaningless life, his personal habits are 
often affected for the bad. He comes in contact with 
cheap people of all sorts—political “heelers,”’ stage- 
folk, confirmed men-about-town. His moral principles 
become frequently of the most facile sort. The low 
etiquette of drink is likely to get hold of him, the moral 
standard of iniquitous “treating.” He lives in the day, 
and his response to the immediate situation—the quick 
sympathy with whomever he is thrown, the facile 
throwing together of the facts hastily gathered, unsifted 
and uncertain—lend to his character the heightened 
color, the meretricious and sensational aspect which is 
more or less an element of every newspaper. The 
essential dissipation of the work leads to the dissipation 
of life. 

In most newspaper offices the life holds the reporter 
like a vise. What adds to its grip is the frequent 
jealousy of the office toward the disposition of the 
reporter’s time. As a rule, he is supposed to belong 
absolutely to the newspaper, and after the paper goes to 
press, or when not actually busy during hours, he is apt 
to be more popular with his employers and associates if 
he ‘‘hangs around” the office or drinks with other 
reporters while on the many ‘‘waiting” assignments on 
which he is sent. Such occupation leads to many good 
stories and to good fellowship, but it hastens the change 
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of the young reporter of ideals to the old reporter with 
the professional contempt for principle and feeling 
which he calls “subjective” or “amateurish.” 

Reporters who successfully work out into something 
else are not, as a rule, “men who hang around.” ‘ Mr. 
Dooley,” who was a reporter for several years, once 
regretted in conversation the career of a man of energy 
and talent, a reporter on a Chicago newspaper. “He 
is an able fellow,” he said, ‘‘ but I fear he will never do 
anything. He is a good reporter, but he has become 
too much a part of the life. Every reporter who has 
ambition should quit the office when his work is over, 
and not hang around any longer than necessary. He 
should have work of his own to do. He will then be 
more rather than less useful to his newspaper, for his 
own work will give background and authority to his 
newspaper work.” Mr. Dunne himself probably did 
not give more than six hours a day to his newspaper, 
and many other men, useful newspaper men, through 
an economy of their time, have emerged into fruitful 
occupations. 

The tendency, however, is to hold reporters to the life. 
Nervous and perfunctory city editors are apt to send 
them on trivial assignments after hours, thus distracting 
them from any work of their own and keeping their 
attention and interest directed to the daily output of the 
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newspaper. In this way the city editors often succeed 
in disgusting the best men with the work, and in cutting 
themselves off from the most intelligent handling of the 
news. In an occupation where the narrow and the per- 
functory grow apace, the desirability of keeping the men 
fresh through the collateral light brought by thoughtful 
outside work seems obvious enough. On one or two of 
the New York newspapers this is recognized as a. matter 
of principle, but in practise the reporter who acts upon 
the principle is likely soon to find that there is a mis- 
understanding between him and his editors; for the 
newspaper, coming out every day, needs ‘‘copy” in 
large amounts. The editor perhaps likes the most 
intelligent work of the reporter, but he likes to have a 
large reserve of ‘‘copy” on hand, and, above all, he 
likes a ‘“‘beat.”’ 

The demand for a ‘‘ beat,” even for the period of one 
edition ahead of the other newspapers, is carried to an 
almost insane pitch. If it comes to a choice between 
getting a bit of news in inadequate form a few hours 
in advance of the other newspapers, or of having a full 
and intelligent account contemporaneous with the 
other newspapers, the first alternative is eagerly seized. 
And yet there is probably not one reader in many 
thousands who would notice that there has been a 
“beat” at all. The treatment of the news would seem 
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to be, from the point of view of circulation and success, 
logically more important, for it is in the treatment of the 
news that there is an opportunity for a newspaper to 
attain individuality. Now that the Associated Press 
and other general news agencies furnish impartially to 
all the papers the general routine news of the day, it 
seems only reasonable to expect an intelligent manage- 
ment to lay weight upon those aspects of the paper not: 
immediately news. But with even the most intelligent 
of editors the nervous contagion of newspaper conven- 
tionality is so great that the hasty and superficial gath- 
ering of the news is given first place. The editor, if he 
is young and cultivated at the start, may hold out for 
some time against the iron principles of Park Row, 
which have been stiffened into absurdity, but it is only 
men of the strongest character who can long make ass 
against the overwhelming tide. 

The reporter then who stays in the business becomes 
what I have described as the ‘‘old reporter,” with 
limited insight, an arrested development, a cynical 
manner, and very often with a profound disgust for the 
profession. 

That there are notable exceptions, even among the 
men who stay in the business permanently, is of course 
a fact. ‘There are many old reporters who continue to 


see the romance of the life, and who remain sweet ane 
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happy, until near onto fifty years of age. What be- 
- comes of them after that I do not know. But I have 
known several of them of about forty who still feel as if 
they were knights-errant of the city, who like to be on 
the outside and yet active, who enjoy to the end meeting 
many men and many adventures, and see the color and 
glamour of it all. But even these comparatively happy 
exceptions rarely get anything of the interest of their 
lives into their work. Altho they hold their life above 
their work, they yet separate the one from the other, a 
profound and pathetic necessity in case even of those 
reporters who remain. personally interesting. 


3. AN INTERESTING FAILURE 


On one of the conservative afternoon newspapers of 
New York City, there was made several years ago an 
experiment which was as attractive as youth and poetry. 
_ A reporter of extraordinary character became city 
editor. He was a_ well-educated man, had traveled 
extensively for his pleasure, and had absorbed what- 
ever is essential of the culture of the day. Far more 
important, however, he was a man of keen literary per- 
ception and in addition was a “hustler.” He was 
almost incredibly “fresh” in the sense that he was pal- 
pitatingly alive to anything that had any quality or 
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interest in it at all. One of the things that showed his 
vitality was his quick perception of where the talent of 
other men lay. : 

When this man became city editor the newspaper was 
entering a new stage of its existence. It had changed 
management, and the new men were looking about for 
something which would give the newspaper, which was 
a “dead one,”’ a new lease of life. So our city editor had 
a free hand at first for experiments. He forthwith 
engaged a staff of reporters who, under the editor’s 
encouragement, were led to do what they, rather than 
the newspaper, desired; for at that time the paper 
did not know what it wanted. So these young men 
abounded in their own sense, exprest their tempera- 
ments, had a good time in the town, and tried to render 
their visions of character and beauty in the newspaper. 
If they did anything good, the city editor immediately 
recognized it. Fond as he was of quality and personal 
charm of style, he yet knew what the news was, and 
he encouraged his young men in this direction as in 
the other. The great difference between him and the 
typical city editors was that he tried to develop the 
natural tendencies of his reporters, rather than to sub- 
ject them to the cast-iron rules of Park Row. 

He had, in some respects, excellent material to work 


with. There were several young graduates—mainly 
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from Harvard—on the staff who had literary ambition 
_and who were able to put down what they had to say in 
a form at once polished and unconventional. These 
men brought in to the office innumerable good inter- 
views—humorous, pathetic, rich with character, many 
_ sketches of the kaleidoscopic city types so true that 
it is a pity they were not preserved; many stories and 
‘special articles” for the supplement vividly illustrative 
of the life of the great city. 
i At lunch and after hours, the city editor and his 
reporters would have long platonic conversations about 
style, about life, about art, more specifically about the 
newspaper and what might be done with it. In city 
editor and reporters alike there was a vivid desire to 
make a newspaper which should be full of life and 
sweetness, charming, unconventional, free, in which the 
mere news should be illumined by the nameless charm 
of feeling and thought which is brought into being by 
_ personal style. 

They were delightful talks; frank, enthusiastic, 
democratic; full of the contrasts due to the differing 
personalities of the men. They brought them near 
together and made them see that under fortunate con- 
ditions work is play and play is work; and that both are 
richly worth while. 

One of the reporters was a man in an extraordinary 
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situation and of uncommon gifts. He was a Russian 
Jew, and had been an active Socialist in Russia and 
this country, to which he had fled for freedom’s sake. 
There he learned the English language so idiomatically 
and well that he had written books and good ones in the 
language. He had the high ideals characteristic of his 
branch of the Jewish race; and, in addition, the passion, 
simplicity, and vehemence of the followers of Tolstoy in 
art and ethics. He formed a striking contrast to the 
young Harvard men; he gave them his point of view, 
and absorbed theirs; he taught them to understand 
something of the great East Side of New York, of its 
picturesque human characters and customs. The 
method by which the information was exchanged was 
by violent disputes which made the city-room and the 
lunch-table veritable exchanges for ideas. So warm 
and absorbing sometimes were these discussions that 
the city editor with a twinkle in his eye would send off 
one or more of the disputants on “fake” assignments. 

For about a year and a half the situation remained 
unchanged. ‘The reporters eagerly looked for interest- 
ing things and described them in as personal a way as 
possible; and the city editor continued his encourage- 
ment of and interest in their work. But gradually there 
came about a change; the newspaper became in the 


course of another year or two a perfectly conventional, 
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conservative, dull, and commonplace sheet; and this for 

‘several reasons. The city editor, one of whose strong 
ambitions was to write, became more interested in his 
’ own work than in that of his reporters. Moreover, he 
came to be more interested in the important routine news. 
He grew tired, lost his freshness, and could not see what 
he was able to see at first. Then, too, the reins were 
tightened from above. The editor-in-chief, a common- 
place and perfunctory man, began to give his quality to 
the newspaper, and to demand of the city editor that his 
experiments cease. ‘The latter, a versatile and adapt- 
able man, took the hint if not the point of view of his 
chief; and began to discourage his reporters, whose 
work in consequence rapidly became conventionalized 
and undistinguished from any other newspaper “‘ copy.” 
Some of these reporters have become or are becoming 
the “‘old” reporters I have described; others have 
dropped away from newspaper life. Three are literary 
men and authors; and two others are still experimenting 
with their temperaments, still young, still undecided 
about their particular section of activity. 

At last the city editor himself gave up newspaper life. 
He was still a young man, but strangely tired. When 
he became city editor he was simply bursting with 
freshness and enthusiasm. Five years later he left 


the paper, tired physically and mentally, his esthetic 
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agility impaired; with greater maturity of judgment 
but with less capacity for what was natively his strong- 
est interest—literary expression. He was so good a 
“newspaper man” that he secured a position as editor 
of a monthly magazine which has adopted the news- 
paper point of view. In his present work he is very suc- 
cessful and useful; but he often refers to the early days 
of his city-editorship as of the time when he was trying 
hardest to live up to the ideal. For he, like his report- 
ers, then possest the rare power, which when lost is 
seldom regained, of seeing the extraordinary interest of 
ordinary things, the charm and beauty and significance 
of commonplace men and women, the beauty of what is 
accessible to everybody, the interest in the easily attain- 
able—an idea basic todemocracy. Our city editor is 
still capable of enthusiasm, but it is for things more 
highly differentiated, more special, less common, and 
consequently far less interesting and poetic.* 


* Since the above was written, the name of the “city editor” has 
become almost a “household” word in the United States: And he 
has gained back all and more of the old enthusiasm. He has had, in 
a way, a rebirth. Some “social” ideas—formerly quite unfelt by 
him—have taken possession of his imagination and determined the 
character of his work which is now on a much higher and more useful 
plane even than in the old newspaper days. 


$ 
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VII 
THE BOHEMIAN 
THE AMERICAN AND THE FOREIGNER 


THE Bohemian is interesting primarily because of his 
temperament, because of his gaiety and his joy in life. 
He differs essentially from the tough on the one hand 
and the Rounder on the other; altho some toughs are 
Bohemians. The tough is interesting because of the 
simplicity with which he reposes on the bottom, and his 
resulting and significant eloquence; the characteristic 
of the Rounder is the hardness of his nature and his lack 
of expressiveness. The Bohemian is best portrayed in 
Miirger’s “Vie de Boheme.” ‘There his qualities are 
felt to be youth, joy, and freedom—qualities tempera- 
mental rather than intellectual or critical. Charles 
Lamb said that a man can never have too much time, 
nor too little to do. That was a temperamental, a 
delightfully Bohemian remark. Bohemianism, gen- 
erally associated with poverty, is in reality independent 
of it; poverty, indeed, helps to throw a man on simple 
pleasures and to test his youthful appreciation of them. 


If a man can be gay and poor, he is indeed a Bohemian, 
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tho he does not necessarily cease to be such when he 
becomes rich. 

There is very little Bohemian atmosphere in New 
York, for it is a very “swift” town. Even the rapid 
man from Chicago notices that there is a peculiarly 
strident character to the nervous haste of the metropolis. 
The rumbling “L,” the shrieking trolley, overflowing 
with people all having an expression of wild eagerness 
on their faces, these are the most fitting external expres- 
sions of the jumping unrest at the heart of our city. 
We are palpitant, eager in the functions of life. We 
hurry our business in order to get at our pleasure, and 
hurry our pleasure in order to get at our business. We 
all have occasional backaches and headaches, and any- 
thing slow, from a thoughtful play to a provincial, brings 


to our nerves the shock of the unfamiliar. Contem- _ 


plation is the one thing completely shut out of the life 
of a New Yorker who is thoroughly saturated with the 
most American spirit of the town. Thought with him 
is a nervous impulse, quickly over, having no genial, 
philosophic fringe, looking not before nor after, but 
pinned to the exciting moment. To use a rather undig- 
nified figure, the man who is “‘in it” in New York is like 
the nervous system of the frog of the psychological lab- 
oratory which the operator, by the application of acid, 
galvanizes into vivid but unmeaning activity. 
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‘When a man is entirely addicted either to practical 
affairs or to personal amusement, there is only one line 
of things which are in their nature fitted to lead him 
away from them. In some way or other a man who is 
interested only in events, in the temporal, superficial 
flux of things, can be changed as to his nature only by 
learning to see things sub specie eternitatis, from the 
point of view of eternity. From this eternal, unvarying 
view-point there are two and only two forms in which 
the world is mirrored; either in what we call art or 
in what we call philosophy. Either of these molds 
extracts the thing in itself from the eddy of accident and 
gives it a comparatively immortal shape. 

One way in which philosophy and art are found is in 
books, but the nervous New Yorker is too busy to read. 
‘Through books, therefore, he comes only very incom- 
pletely into contact with the contemplative, the eternal, 
the artistic. The only practicable means of subjecting 
the typical city American to the contemplative is there- 
fore through some influence which is connected with his 
daily, practical life and amusements. Now, this ele- 
ment is partly found in what is contributed to our 
metropolitan existence by the foreigners. 

Almost everything, indeed, which has to do with the 
contemplative in New York—that is to say, the artistic 
—is traceable in one way or another to foreign influence. 
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Take, to begin with, our plastic art, our painting. 
Most of our painters are influenced either by the French 
or the Japanese school. Then, too, our galleries are 
filled with foreign works of art. Our painting vocabu- 
lary is taken straight from the ateliers of Paris, and our 
city is full of French, German, and Italian artists who 
command high prices because of the widely-spread 
opinion, which is after all in essentials correct, that for 
the art atmosphere we must hark back to Europe. 
Again, take our drama. Broadway, to be sure, is full 
of plays both foreign and domestic, in which there is no 
art, in which there are no characters and no literature 
which has any of the permanent quality in art or phil- 
osophy; few that have any meaning. Those of the 
modern plays which have value are preponderatingly 
foreign. ‘This, too, is so well recognized that our busi- 
ness managers say they won’t have any “art” and tend | 
to reject just those plays which do introduce the ele- 
ment of the contemplative, the philosophic, the artistic. 
The best company in New York isa German company.* 
At this theater and at the Yiddish theaters more serious 
drama is given or attempted (for the production at the 
Yiddish theater lags frequently behind the intention) in 
one season than at all the Broadway houses taken 


* This is no longer the case. Since this article was written, the 
American stage has greatly improved. 
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together in several seasons. ‘The dominant note at the 
Broadway houses is amusement. A play must not be 
too thoughtful, and it must have a large amount of clap- 
trap init. Then, of course, our music is almost entirely 
foreign in origin and inspiration. 

The presence of this foreign art in our American life 
has already, no doubt, begun to have its effect. Genu- 
ine Americans begin to have more respect for “‘art” 
than they used to have. To be sure, as yet they do not 
largely enjoy it, but they tolerate it and recommend it to 
others and to their children. They even “do” it, when 
it assumes a “swell garb,” tho it is far from being such 
a fad in New York as it has been in Boston and Chicago. 

Another way in which the foreigners in New York 
tend to make the Americans more contemplative and 
less exclusively active is that they have introduced, to a 
large extent, Gemuthlichkeit and the spirit of gentle loaf- 
ing and amusement. The fearful Anglo-Saxon habit 
of standing at a bar and draining off whisky, as an indi- 
cation of good-fellowship, has been much modified by 
the foreign café, and particularly by the German type 
of family beer-hall. At these places a couple of friends, 
or a man, his wife, and family, sit down comfortably, 
drink light beer or wine moderately, and talk in a rational 
and pleasant way, sometimes for hours. It is in this 
mood of gently sensuous loafing that the contemplative — 
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point of view is induced; philosophy and the artistic 
habit of mind are fostered by a certainamount of un- 
nervous ease and agreeable companionship. Ideas as 
well as friends are discussed, and one naturally gets to 
see the relations of things and to put the practical object 
of the moment in its proper light, attribute to it only its 
proper value. Americans, when they begin to come in 
contact with this spirit, feel its eloquence to a certain ex- 
tent, and thus with growing culture they begin to see the 
charm of the contemplative, the artistic, to care to look 
at things sub specie eternitatis. ‘The esthetic habit of 
mind grows. One learns to love the graceful phrase, 
the melancholy pleasing reflection, the philosophic saw; 
the picture of life on the stage whose underlying interest 
is truth, whatever its superficial excitement may be; and 
one gradually leaves off calling the Italian a “‘dago” and 
the German a ‘“‘ Dutchman,” and awakens to a subtler 
joy in things than he has felt before. 

As yet, however, American Bohemians are very few, 
for when a man is not busy in America, he is generally 
a “bum” ora foreigner. The man who desires to loaf 
intelligently and temperamentally; to do only enough 
work to express himself, is a rare bird in this country. 
The genuine Bohemian charm is almost unknown. A 
truth which quite escapes the ordinary nervous, moral, 


and busy American is that when men sit together around 
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a table, or wander through the town together, the 
second hour brings a quality that the first hour can not 
have; that up to the tenth or even the twentieth hour 
there is a gradual attuning of the senses and intelligence 
to a state where certain truths are attained that can be 
derived in no other way. ‘The busy man who can spend 
only an hour for sociability believes that men who sit 
around for ten hours are “bums,” that they merely like 
animal pleasantness and drink. 

But the busy man sees only a part of the truth. He 
does not understand that there is such a thing as the 
summation of stimuli; and that the whole is often other 
and greater than the sum of its parts. He does not 
know that some moods have to be “cooked” as carefully 
as some dishes; and that much time is necessary for 
the process. He does not know that art, temperament, 
beauty, all result not from intelligence alone, not from 
the senses alone, but from a mixture of the two. When 
the mind plays freely about the facts of sense, about the 
fundamental and original interests of sensual man, then 
we have art and literature and everything that is beauti- 
ful. Mix flesh and intellect and we have spirit and 
imagination. But it takes some time for harassed man 
to arrive at that stage of comfort where his mind does 
consent to take an interest in his senses—much time 
helped by drink and good fellowship. The few intelli- 
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gent Americans who, without being ‘“ bums,” can “sit 
around” all day and all night, attain glimpses into some 
aspects of human nature that are forever shut out from 
the ‘‘unco” proper, the over-busy, and the intensely 
practical. 

The American, even when he is a Bohemian, is seldom 
the ‘“‘real thing”: he always retains an element of 
strenuousness. He not only occasionally works hard, 
but it is his common practise to “talk hard.” He even — 
talks extremely; a real Bohemian, however, does noth- 
ing in excess; he avoids stress of any kind. Then again 
the American Bohemian is not entirely careless and dis- 
reputable, and the foreign Bohemian generally is. Of 
those foreign nations who are represented in New York 
the Italians and the Germans are the most important. 
There are, to be sure, very interesting Jews who lead, in 
New York’s Ghetto, an artistic, intellectual, poverty- 
stricken existence. They are, however, intellectual 
debauchees rather than Bohemians; for they are full of 
passion, of storm, and stress: expelled from Russia, and 
belligerent with ideas about politics, literature, and life, 
they lack the repose and balance which is an essential of 
the true Bohemian. | 

An intelligent, but busy American reproached me 
one day for my constant use of the word “ gemiithlich.” 


“Tt is not English,” he said. ‘‘ ‘Pleasant’ means the 
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same thing, and it is mere laziness or ostentation to use 
the foreign word. Moreover,’’ he proceeded, “I dislike 
the whole thing, anyway. ‘There is no interest to me in 
these beer-guzzling Germans who sit stupidly all day 
long and call their stupidity by the magic word ‘ gemith- 
lichkeit.’ ”’ 

Mere ignorance in others does not, as a rule, arouse 
me to anger, but I have a few idols which I do not care 
to have shattered. I lived in Germany for two years; 
and although there is a great deal that to me is disagree- 
able about the German character, yet I know that the 
best of the Teutonic race is expressed in the word 
“‘Gemiuthlichkeit,” so I answered, with some heat, 
altho it was at dinner, and gave the following discourse 
on the famous German word: 

“Plato divides the soul into three parts, the first repre- 
senting that which is purely intellectual, the third that 
which is purely physical; and the second, or middle part 
of the soul, that which partakes of both the physical and 
the intellectual. The Greek word for this second 
division of the soul the Germans translate by ‘das 
Gemiith.’ To this division of the soul are due all human 
beauty and all human art. The pure intellect—the 
first division of the soul—perceives only the Things- 
In-Themselves; while the third division of the soul 
perceives only the facts of the gross senses. Poetry 
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and beauty come in when the intellect plays about 
the facts of sense, when the first and third divisions 
of the soul are brought into relationship. : 
‘‘Now the Germans are an intellectual race. Their 
science and philosophy show that. Also they are very 
physical. You, yourself, have perceived that, as your 
strictures show. ‘They like their beer and their gross 
meats and cheeses, and they like to walk in the woods 
and mountains. ‘They like to think and they like to 
feel, but they like particularly to think and feel at the 
same time; for, then, they are ‘gemiithlich’; then they 
are enjoying themselves, and their enjoyment is height- 
ened because of the intellectual element involved. 
“Take the typical German University student. He 
works hard all the week with pure science. On Saturday 
night he goes to the ‘Kneipe’ to enjoy himself. He 
drinks a great deal of beer and the healthy waitress is an 
attractive object to him; he sings the good old German 
songs and he talks with his fellows and enjoys himself to 
the uttermost. He is very ‘gemithlich’: why? Not 
primarily because of the beer and the girl, but because 
by means of the beer and the girl his intellect, which has 
been held rigid all through the week, is relaxed. His 
mind occupies itself with physical things. He is neither 
a beast on the one hand, nor a mere intelligence on the 


other.. It is in this mood that poetry, music, and 
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philosophy which is not abstract are conceived. The 
students talk together freely, harmoniously. Their 
trained intellects give point to the interests of their 
healthy senses. They are not coarse; for, no matter how 
free their talk, there is always in it the intellectual ele- 
ment. The more learned the man the longer it takes 
him to relax, the more beer he needs to drink. The time 
comes when he is delightful, when his knowledge and 
learning and acumen are expressed with charming urban- 
ity, tolerance, and richness of imagination and fancy. 
_ Then, indeed, he is ‘gemithlich. A man can be 
‘pleasant,’ as you say, without being intellectual; but 
he can’t be ‘gemiithlich’ unless he has brains.” 

In one sense, indeed, the best that is German is ‘‘low.” 
There is something of the peasant in every German. In 
another sense it is very high. Low Living and High 
Thinking apply peculiarly to the Teuton. Beer and 
pretzels and philosophy go together. If it were not for 
the careless element in Bohemianism—an element the 
Teuton lacks—the German would be the most perfect 
of Bohemians. As it is, he possesses the best of what 
is bohemian; and much more besides. For much more 
than Bohemianism is implied in ‘“Gemiithlichkeit.” 
This is true at the present time, however, only of the 
South German. The Prussian has been spoiled, has 
been stripped of his true German quality by commercial 
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and military success. The old German virtues of sim- 
plicity, poetry, and humility have given place in ‘the 
modern Prussian to arrogance, stiffness, and the quality 
of the ‘‘parvenu.’’ One day I crossed an Alpine pass in 
the same coach with an old German with white hair. I 
told how I had met in Strasburg two or three young Ger- 
mans who, in their enthusiasm, their high ideals, the sim- 
plicity of their lives, reminded me of Schiller and his 
time. ‘‘Ach, mein Herr,” said the old German, “so 
haben Sie ein grosses Ghick gehabt.”” (Ah, Sir, then 
you were lucky.) That was the kind of German whom 
in his youth my old friend knew, but who is rare now 
that Germany has become a world Power. | 
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DEPARTMENT-STORE REFINEMENT—THE CLIMBER— 
THE SWASHBUCKLER IN PETTICOATS— THE 
“SPIELER” GIRL OF THE BOWERY—GIRLS WHO 
Have GonE WronG—THE “TENDERLOIN” GIRL 
—THE Bowery ‘ CRUISER” 


THE “bum” and the “ grafter’”’ remain, asa rule, con- 
tented with their lot in life. They make the most, from 
the esthetic point of view, of their career among their fol- 
lowers. They get “ wise” about their own society, and do 
not aspire toany other. ‘That is why so many of them 
are, in the sense I have tried to point out, aristocrats. 
The girls who work in the factories and the shops are 
_ more mixed in character. “The swell” department- 
store girls are less distinguished than the Bowery 
‘‘spielers”; for the former imitate another society, while 
the latter are frankly and proudly themselves. The 
“higher” the shop-girl is, indeed, the more false and 
cheap is her philosophy of life. 
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I. DEPARTMENT-STORE REFINEMENT 


When one enters a large department store, one is 
struck with the beauty and style of many of the “ sales- 
ladies.” The management likes the girls to look 
‘“‘swell,” for it is an attraction to customers, and con- 
sequently a commercial asset. For business reasons, 
therefore, the girls must be refined. When they put on 
all the “front” they can, they ‘‘ get on” better, not only 
in the store but on the outside. There is, consequently, 
among large department-store girls of the “‘ better class,” 
a peculiar kind of atmosphere. The shop-girl refine- 
ment is, indeed, a thing by itself and, for the most part, 
a manufactured article. It is as indefinable as the walk 
of a sailor, but it immediately affects all the capable and 
ambitious girls who come into its atmosphere. Girls 
who come from rough surroundings—as many of them 
do—change at once. They are not taught, but it is in 
the air about them, and they insensibly learn to put on 
“front” and “style.”’ The pickpocket who dresses well, 
who assumes what he calls a “ front,” is generally for a 
time successful; the man-of-the-world who “cuts a fig- 
ure” can usually make his way; and the shop-gitl who 
appears “‘ refined” when she is not, ison the upward path. 
One of the essentials to success is to appear successful. 


Insincerity is a necessary element of material progress. 
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Shop-girl “refinement” is based upon a clever imita- 
tion of genuine refinement. To imitate the ‘real 
thing”? exaggeration is necessary; so that the “swell” 
shop-girl is refined in head-lines, so to speak. The sub- 
tle refinement, which is the real thing, would have no 
effect in the store. It must be sharp and screaming to 
be noticed in the crowd. Shop-girl refinement is like 
stage scenery—unreal, but prominent and obvious. It 
must be seen. It can not escape the crowd. The 
analogy to the world at large is again apparent. These 
girls learn to trail skirts in a way that makes them 
look like stage duchesses. Their imagination, too, is 
absorbed by the “swell” world. They read The Smari 
Set and the society columns of the newspapers. The 
most popular goods in the store are those with swell 
names, such as “Duchess of Marlborough stockings.” 
What they do not know about the gossip of the Four 
Hundred they invent. They are, very often, ashamed 
of their poor homes, and roughly drest brothers, fathers, 
and mothers. Many a young man whom they meet 
wonders why he is never invited to the girl’s home: the 
reason is that she does not want him to see her shed her 
department-store refinement as soon as she crosses her 
own threshold. 
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2. THE CLIMBER 


There is nothing more practical than a certain type 
of working-girl; no one more desirous to “‘rise” in the 
world. She is often one of several children, all of whom 
do their share toward the support of the family. If, as 
is frequently the case, each of three or four members of 
the family averages from twelve to fifteen dollars a 
week, they can live very comfortably. They pay a low 
rent, hire no help, and put by money in the bank. 
Rose is a good instance of the ‘‘climber”’ of good char- 
acter. Her father is dead, but she has six brothers and 
three sisters, several of whom are wage-earners. They 
live in Hoboken, have seven rooms and a garden, and 
pay only $15 a month rent. It is a respectable, clean 
home. No one of the family has any history—their 
lives are so uneventful and happy. They are all thrifty 
- and ambitious, and save more than half the money they 
make. The girls are unmarried, because they belong to 
that very large and growing class of working-girls who 
will not leave a comfortable home for a doubtful future. 
Rose said tome one day: “I donot believe in marrying 
unless one can marry into as good a home as one is 
leaving. I have no patience for those girls who, altho 


they have a good home, marry any man they happen to 
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like. What’s the use of marrying and then being com- 
pelled to arrest your husband for non-support a month 
afterward ?” 

Rose goes out very seldom in the evening. She never 
goes to a ball or the theater, unless she thinks she is go- 
ing to meet well-to-do people. ‘‘I want to meet people, 
she said, ‘‘ who have more than I.” She is what may be 
called “bourgeois,” is snobbish, decent, and ambitious, 
and there are very many shop-girls like her. 

In one respect American women are, as a whole, 
indeed, very vulgar. They have their charm, which we 
all recognize. ‘They are chic, spirited and pretty, and 
have their nice little ways. They are vulgar, however, 
in the sense that they are inclined to sneer at the deeply 
important and consequently the deeply esthetic things 
in life. Filled with a cheap desire for comfort and social 
progress, they firmly set themselves to the task of — 
“marrying well,” and of having as few children as pos- 
sible. This tendency to improve one’s material con- 
dition is so strong in America that the native-born 
women are less productive even than French women. 
So strong it is that even an ignorant, healthy, Irish 
peasant girl who has been in this country perhaps only 
a couple of months begins to hesitate about marrying 
“Jerry,” who is only a workingman witha small salary. 
If she does marry him, she does it with the determina- 
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tion to have no more children than she can “‘ properly” 
support. Of course, an American girl has her excuse. 
She has been spoiled by the men. Her father and 
brothers have sheltered her from her cradle up, have 
spared her even housework, and encouraged her to be 
a “lady” in the false sense. Her training helps to 
develop in her whatever is superficial, hard, and limited. 
One result is that one of the deepest manifestations 
of our national vulgarity is our women; for vulgarity 
consists essentially in a false estimate of the relative 
value of things. He who can not see where true 
beauty, dignity, and worth lie is, in the worst sense 
of the word, vulgar. Relatively speaking, the men 
are “brought up hard against it,’’ are forced to learn 
something of the truth about life, and consequently 
more easily attain wisdom, and therefore true refine- 
ment, than do the women. And some of our most vul- 
gar women are our ‘‘salesladies.” On the other hand, 
those of our American women who want to live in the 
truest and deepest way, and rear fine children, are they 
who have had real culture, frequently belong to our very 
best families, and are refined in fact, rather than merely 
in manner. 
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3. THE SWASHBUCKLER IN PETTICOATS 


There are very many adventurous spirits among shop- 
girls; some of them are climbers on a lark; but more 
frequently this class of shop-girls are, even when they are 
very good and moral, rather unpractical; they share the 
temperament and sense of fun and frolic that is char- 
acteristic of the rather wild young man of twenty-one. 
They are fierce, independent spirits, as daring as men, 
full of the joy of life. They “rubber” about at night, 
and generally hunt in pairs. They go to the dance-halls 
and academies and are easily approached by “‘decent- 
looking” men; with whom they drink, and talk all 
around forbidden subjects. They are endowed, many 
of them, with wit and are very entertaining. With the 
men they “pick up” they will go to the theater, to late 
_ suppers, will be as jolly as they like; altho, mainly for 
business reasons, they remain conventionally virtuous. 
Altho they are now having their fling, they have enough 
practical sense to do nothing that will really interfere 
with the acquisition of the kind of husband they are 
looking for. They are gay and shrewd at once, seem- 
ingly careless, but endowed with hard common sense. 
The men, generally disappointed, call these girls 
“teasers” or ‘‘jolliers;’’ but. they are often charmed 
by them; and a sky-larking clerk with a good salary is 
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often “landed” for a husband by one of these lively 
“‘good fellows” in petticoats. 

Some of these adventurous spirits were originally in 
domestic service, and go into a shop to get the freedom 
they pine for. There they can have all the evenings 
to themselves. One girl, a black-eyed, vivacious little 
thing, had been a waitress in a private house. She 
became filled with the restless desire to range abroad 
at night. Her mistress scolded her one day because the 
girl had, on her day off, stayed out till two o’clock in the 
morning. “Tt made me that mad,” the girl explained, 
“that I was real impudent. Said I to her, ‘ It looks well 
for the likes of you to talk. You can go gallivanting 
about all day looking for fun, and when the likes of me, 
them that work all day, stays out late on their night off, 
you. calls them down. I give notice.’”’ Since then this 
peppery little Irish girl has worked in a small department 
store up-town, and has all her evenings to herself. She 
is one of the girls—few, I hope, in numbers—who finally 
got into very serious trouble, because of her adventurous 
tendencies. It was partly due to her early education. 
She was brought up in a convent, and was entirely 
secluded from the world until she was sixteen. When 
she came out she felt, as she said, “like a dog let loose,” 
and her two years of domestic service were, therefore, 
irksome. When she threw that up and began her shop- 
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girl life, she went to extremes, and had the sad, well- 
known experience that does not need description. Her 
mother had married again, and that was one reason why 
she went out into the world. “As little as I was at the 
time,” she said, “I knew that step-fathers were no good.” 

The girls of a large department store are carefully 
watched, not only in the store, but out of it. Practical 
and sensible as most of the salesladies are, the manage- 
ment is still more so. The buyer of each department 
knows pretty well the habits of his salesladies; knows 
how much it costs them to live and how they spend their 
evenings. It is easy for him to get the information, not 
merely through the store detectives, but in many other 
ways. ‘The buyer is as a rule a tolerant person who 
cares only for two things: namely, that the girls “deliver 
the goods,” i.e., that they make big sales, or “‘ books,” as 
the store phrase is, and that they appear respectable. 
If they stay out so late at night that they do not reach the 
store promptly in the morning, they may be discharged, 
transferred from one department to another, or merely 
not rise in the way of salary—depending on the degree 
of their misdemeanor. If the girl’s book is unsatis- 
factory, she is simply discharged or transferred, and no 
reason is. given; but if she is wise, she knows the rea- 
-son why. If her inefficiency is due to her habits, the 
buyer is inclined to be particularly severe. If, on the 
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other hand, the girl is a good seller, the buyer will excuse 
a great deal in the way of irregularity of habits; will 
excuse everything except actions which tend to bring her, 
and therefore the store, into disrepute. As long asa 
girl sticks closely to business, she is allowed a great deal 
of freedom, but when her ‘“‘book”’ begins to suffer, it is 
time for her to “look out.” There are some girls who 
tho not “ sporty” enough to be discharged or transferred, 
are just “sporty” enough never to have their salaries 
raised; for girls of this kind do not generally pay close 
attention to business. ‘There are, however, some excep- 
tions among the ‘‘swashbucklers.” A young woman 
who occupies an important position in one of New 
York’s large department stores delivered herself on one 
occasion as follows: “I do my work, they know that. 
When I no longer can ‘ deliver the goods,’ they will fire 
me, of course. That’s my risk. In the mean time, 
however, I can do whatever I please, and they won’t 
say a word.” ‘That seems a rather cold, business-like 
way for a young girl to look at the world; but that is the 
way the world is constructed, and the shrewd young 
woman knows it. 


4. THE “SPIELER” GIRL OF THE BOWERY 


The dance-hall is truly a passion with working-girls. 
The desire to waltz is bred in the feminine bone. Itisa 
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familiar thing to see little girls on the East Side dancing 
rhythmically on the street, to the music of some hand- 
organ, while heavy wagons roll by unheeded. When 

those little girls grow older and become shop-girls they 

often continue to indulge their passion for the waltz. 

Some of them dance every night, and are so confirmed 
in it that they are technically known as “spielers.”’ 

Many a girl, nice girl, too, loves the art so much that she 

will dance with any man she meets, whatever his char- 
acter or appearance. Often two girls will go to some 

dance-hall, which may or may not be entirely respect- 
able, and deliberately look for men to dance with. 

On one occasion, at a Harlem dancing-place, where all 

kinds of working-girls go, I saw a girl compel her escort, 

a man who could not dance, to ask men she had never 
met, and whom he did not know, to dance with her. A 

girl of that character may never want to see her fellow 
waltzer again, but many of these girls get involved with 
undesirable men, simply through their uncontrollable 
passion for the waltz. When carried to an excess, it is 
as bad as drink or gambling. 

— Girls of the “‘spieler” class of society are of an 
extreme simplicity, too simple even to be practical. 
They lack the hardness of the swell department-store 

girls; but make up for it by their “toughness”; which, 

as already explained in another chapter, is the conven- 
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tional atmosphere of the Bowery. They strive to be 


nothing but what they are, and altho they, as a rule, 
express little, what they do express is characteristic. 
‘They have no false refinement; no refinement, indeed, 
in the acquired sense, but they have that kind of dis- 
tinction which results from a simplicity of feeling and 
experience due to their lives being near “de limit.” 

I met one of these little Bowery ‘‘spieler” girls, who, 
too independent to stay at home, spent $2.50 a week for 
food and room and the other $2.50 of her $5.00 salary 
for clothes and amusements. She could get what she 
deemed a good meal for fifteen cents, but ordinarily 
spent only five or ten cents. Her mind was as simple as 
her life; she had no ideas, but everything she said was 
as real as poverty and as significant as the sounds made 
by the instinctive animals. 

I went one day, with this little girl and a relative of 
hers—an ex-pickpocket—to a wedding-reception in one 
of the lower wards of the city, where I had an oppor- 


tunity to see what ‘‘the people” are like. Imaginea lit- 


tle room about twelve by eight feet, crowded with truck- 
drivers and hod-carriers and factory girls and tailor-girls 


—as many as fifteen or twenty—all lined up against the 


wall drinking beer, excepta few who were dancing wildly 
in the middle of the room, stepping indiscriminately 


upon the toes of the others and spilling beer in great 
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quantities over the floor. Altho the orgy had begun 
three days before, and the third cask of beer had been 
broached, yet the sternest moralist would have found 
nothing wrong with the occasion. It was “‘low,” to be 
sure, and exceedingly free, but nobody did anything he 
was ashamed of. The bride danced with everybody and 
kissed almost everybody; and almost everything was 
said. Nothing could exceed the affair for freedom. 
But the utmost un-selfconsciousness prevailed. The 
only person who was at all aware of himself was the 
ex-thief. He was the swellest person in the room, and 
looked uncomfortable when his shoes were inundated 
with beer. He was also the only person who seemed 
unfortunate or unhappy. Surely, Walt Whitman would 
have reveled in the scene: for here were human beings 
as lacking in misery and respectability as even the great 
poet could desire. 

The ex-thief took me one Saturday night to the house 
of a truck-driver, who supports his large family on ten 
dollars a week. He was hospitable, too, and his house 
was a kind of a rendezvous for spielers, hod-carriers, and 
others who belong in that society. That night there 
were two girls there who worked in East-Side shops, the 
host, his immediate family, and several others of his 
relatives. Several of them sang songs, such as “‘ Dear 
Old Saturday Night,” beer was supplied in plentiful 
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quantities, and the talk was free. It was more shocking 
to the atmosphere of the swell department store than 
that of real refinement. But it was good-natured to a 
degree. The “sweller” of the shop-girls was married, 
but deserted by her husband. She had with her her 
little daughter of two and a half years old. The child 
sat up as late as the others, joining in the songs, and lis- 
tening to what some of the girls call Coney-Island talk. 
Finally she grew so tired that she fell asleep in her rock- 
ing-chair. I found that her mother took the little girl 
every night to the truck-driver’s house, so that she, the 
mother, might go off to“ the Island,” or some other place 
of amusement, with some “‘fellow.”’ For this out- 
rageous neglect she, the ‘‘ swell,” in the false way, was 
frowned upon for her real immorality by the poor truck- 
man’s wife; even the ex-thief told me that he did not 
think the conduct of the swell “tid-bit” (girl) was really 
‘on the level.” 


5. Grats WHo HAvE GONE WRONG 


Many of the unfortunate class of women who have 
gone wrong were originally working-girls: some fall 
through their adventurous tendencies, some through 
laziness, some through being disappointed or deceived, 
some through avarice. Many were married women who 
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were unhappy with their husbands; and who, when 
they had made one weak step, made many more. 
Some were girls of good family, who, when betrayed in 
their native towns, came to:New York to hide their 
shame in the great, unseeing city. There are, roughly 
speaking, two metropolitan classes of these miserable 
beings—the Tenderloin Girl and the Bowery “ Cruiser.” 


6. Tar TENDERLOIN GIRL 


_The early girlhood of the Tenderloin girl has often 
been sheltered. She may come from a comfortable 
home, and have a father and brother who put her upon a 
pedestal ofidleness and “refinement.” She amuses her- 
self with novels, goes to the dances; later, she learns the 
charm of the metropolitan theater. She marries a man 
who is able to give her still more amusement; she learns 
to dine well, and enjoys company. Through his fault 
or hers—in any one of many ways, she falls; and 
eventually drifts to the Tenderloin. But for that life 
she is badly fitted: she is too soft. There she has to 
hustle for herself, but she can not, even in that hard 
world, get over the feeling that people will take care of 
her. She can not get over her instinctive feeling that 
the world owes hera living. She does not know how 
to get all she can out of people. She does not know 
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how to “graft”; for she expects things to come of 
themselves. She has never, till now, been ‘‘up against 
it,’ and so is reckless and improvident. She is apt 
to drink hard, become careless and unattractive in 
appearance, and drifts to the Bowery, where she is 
soon “‘down and out.” 


7. THE Bowery ‘ CRUISER” 


The Bowery girl, the “ cruiser,” on the other hand, is 
taught early that “ the world is graft.” From her child- 
hood she knows that she must take care of herself. She 
is as hard as adamant, and looks for money from the 
beginning. She knows that she must be shrewd and 
rely upon herself alone. She drinks very little and 
saves her money for clothes. Then, when she is gaily 
attired, she goes up to the Tenderloin, and “ grafts” in 
various ways. She is hard and efficient, and the more 
cultivated girl has no chance, in comparison. But the 
Bowery girl has, in this hard career, one limitation: 
she can not get over her native roughness, and when she 
has passed her early youth, she, too, drifts back to the 
Bowery, where she began. 

It is painful to think of these girls; but how similar 
their lives are, from one point of view, to those of the 
world in general. Delicately brought up-men, men of 
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culture and refinement, never quite realize, even when 
they have to “ hustle” for a living, that life is not a gentle 
thing; they continually expect to be helped in their dif- 
ficulties. They are “‘ soft” to the end, and ‘‘ go down and 
out” soon and early in the hard struggle. The tough, 
on the other hand, knows the world is “graft”; and 
expects no help. 3 
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THE PATHOS OF LOW LIFE 


A HUNGARIAN PoET—FRom Him WuHo Hatu Not— 
A GERMAN DECLASSE—HER SONG AND HER SPEECH 
—KING OF THE HoBoES—THE AMERICAN HAMLET 
—A Bowery HAamitetT—A Domestic BOHEMIAN— 
A Victim oF WALT WHITMAN—JACKY DOODLES 
IN His Cups 


I. A HUNGARIAN POET 


It was in a Hungarian coffee-house in Houston Street, 
in that part of the thoroughfare which is called “‘ Gou- 
lash”? Avenue by the neighborhood, after the favorite 
dish of the Hungarians. The night was cold, and the 
two or three dark, shabby men who sat sipping the 
excellent coffee wrapped their seedy coats about them 
shiveringly. 

There was one American from up-town present, and 
to him the host was explaining about the character of 
the “quarter.” The latter was a self-confident little 
Hungarian, perhaps because his wife was fat, German, 
and formidable, and he spoke with emphasis. 

“Yes, sir, there is one thing that you can be sure of, if 
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you are interested in the foreign settlements of New 
York, and that is that they are all alike in one way. 
Those who come over here when they are of middle 
age come because they have to. You understand? At 
the best, it’s failure; at the worst-——” 

He shrugged his shoulders and was silent for a 
moment. ‘Then he resumed: 

“But the Hungarians are good fellows. They come 
into my café with a few dollars and it only takes a little 
Hungarian music to make them spend their last cent— 
or even a dish of goulash will set their generosity going. | 
Take a down-town Jew. In two rooms he will keep his 
family and twenty boarders. But a Hungarian won’t 
live like a pig. I will say that. But they are a shiftless 
lot, and do themselves and nobody any good.” 

Here the Hungarian, who was thus frankly talking 
about his own people, pointed to an old man sitting 
alone, disconsolate, over a cup of coffee, at the extreme 
end of the room. 

“That’s the sort I mean. He makesa living by copy- 
ing my bills of fare every day, and for that I feed him. 
Otherwise he would starve. And yet he belonged toa 
good family in Hungary.” 

The café-keeper went about his business, and the 
American, impelled by curiosity, soon made up to the old 


fellow, treated him to some goulash, and induced him 
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finally to tell his story. It was as follows, told in poor 
German: 

“T was born in Budapest, of wealthy parents, who 
gave me the best education up to the time I was eighteen 
years old. They were good to me in every way and I 
should not be here now if I was as good a son as they 
were parents. Ofa strongly romantic and adventurous 
disposition, I soon grew to be very restless in my native 
city. I-read the ‘Sorrows of Werther’ and books of the 
same disturbing character, and was particularly fond of 
epic poetry: the ‘Song of the Nibelungen’ took an early 
hold on my imagination. You may know that epic 
poetry has always been a favorite with the Hungarians, 
perhaps because the Latin hexameter is easily translated 
into corresponding Hungarian verse. 

“At eighteen I did what almost all boys of my char- 
acter long, at least, to do. I ran away to sea, joined a 
German man-of-war, and cruised for three years around 
the world. I learned to know many strange ports, and 
for long I was content. The Germans thought I was 
a crank, because whenever I had an opportunity I read 
or wrote poetry, of which occupation I was very fond. 

“One day, while the ship was lying in the harbor of 
Hamburg, a young German girl and her father visited 
us, to see the war-vessel. When I saw her, love entered 


my soul at once. I showed her about, solicitous and 
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attentive. A careless sailor spilled some paint on her 
skirt, and I remember the joy with which I knelt to 
wipe off the paint with my handkerchief, for she was 
very beautiful, my friend.” 

The old man’s eyes grew misty, and it was a moment 
before he proceeded: 

“When she and her father went away they left me 
their address and asked me to call whenever I was on 
shore. That night I determined to desert. When it 
grew dark, I got into a small boat and went quietly 
ashore, in my only decent suit of clothes. After I had 
got well away I realized that I had forgotten the address, 
which I had left in the other suit of clothes. But it was 
then too late. 

“T had to hide away for a few days—not so easy to do 
in Hamburg then as now, for then it was but’a small city. 
But when the ship had finally left a new danger threat- 
ened me. I knew no friends, my slender stock of money 
was gone, and I was threatened with starvation. One 
day, hungry and weak, I was in a mood when I would 
have done anything for physical relief. I was frightened 
at the thoughts that came into my mind, and went into 
a café to spend my last five-pfennig piece for a sandwich 
and a glass of beer. The beer revived me, and all 
thoughts of crime left me. I was inevitably compelled 


to think of the somewhat similar experience of the hero 
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of ‘Crime and Punishment,’ which you, no doubt, have 
read. 

“‘ Over my beer I conceived the idea of writing a play. 
Epic poetry was all I really cared to do, but I thought I 
might make some money with a play. For three days 
I wrote feverishly, starving the while, and with a com- 
pleted farce in one act in my pocket I went to the man- 
ager of a popular theater. As luck would have it, he 
wanted a play and took mine, giving me some money in 
advance. I wrote for him other plays, and so subsisted, 
though in a rather miserable way. 

“One day I happened to wander into a church, and 
my breath was taken away. For whom should I see, 
singing in the choir? My love, my German girl, who 
had visited the steamer. I was unable to speak to her, 
but I was happy. That week I lived in ecstasy, and 
the next Sunday, with a brand new red necktie, I went 
again tochurch. This time I met her and her father. 
They invited me to call, and the result was, after many 
months, that she married me. Ah, my friend, you can 
not imagine how happy I was! | 

“‘T was not only happy, but I felt good, and willing to 
be a good citizen. I took her home to Hungary, to my 
parents, who forgave me. I settled down in Budapest 
and went into business, to make money, so that she 
might have all she required. I succeeded, and grew 
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comfortably wealthy. Children came to us, and I was 
happy. At middle age I thought nothing could disturb 
the delightful tenor of my life. But, alas! Man pro- 
poses and it is God who disposes. 


“A young man—a boarder—came to live with us. I © 


was often absent from the city on business, and the usual 
happened. I forgave her, of course; it was not in my 
nature to be revengeful. But from that time my hap- 
piness was gone. It took the life from my energy. My 
business went from bad to worse. I took the path that 
many discouraged men take—I drank heavily, and 
grew to care only for my poetry. I became, indeed, so 
depraved, that I did what, perhaps, you can not under- 
stand—lI deserted my children, and went to New York, 
already an old man. But the other fellow remained, 
and somehow all that was good in me had gone out, 
except always my love for my native country and for its 
poetry. 

“Here in New York, as you know, sir, I live most 


4 


miserably. ‘This good café-keeper gives me my meals. 


I sit here all the day and sleep in a hall-bedroom given 
me by a poor girl who rents the apartment. But when 
I go home at night I have one solace—my epic poem— 
for you know I am writing an epic of Hungary’s glorious 
history.” 


The old man paused and seemed to forget the Amer- 
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ican’s presence. He stared absently at the floor, with 
no doubt the magnificent hexameters of his poem rush- 
ing before his mind’s eye. 


2. From Him WuHo HatH Not 


It was swelteringly hot in Washington Square. 
Wherever there was a bit of shade the benches were 
crowded, for it was Sunday, and the number of the New 
York Sunday afternoon loafers in the open air increases 
with the age and cosmopolitanism of the city. 

An old man, with wistful pale blue eyes, dressed in 
a thick coat, closely buttoned around his neck in spite 
of the intense heat, sat clutching a stick which he auto- 
matically beat on the hot pavement, as if he were 
walking. 

He sat on the line where the sun and the shade met. 
He was not in a comfortable position, but he bore it as 
one used to the imperfections of life. 

A young man, dressed in blue serge and light tanned 
shoes, paused in his walk along the steaming pavement 
for a moment to wipe the perspiration from his 
forehead. 

“You look strong and well,” said the old man with the 
wistful blue eyes. 

“T can’t find much fault on that score, it is true,’’ 
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replied the young man, with some surprise. ‘And 
how are you? Pretty well, too, I hope,” he added, 
carelessly. 

““Oh, yes,” said the old man, “I’m pretty well, but not 
as well as I was once. You see, I’m seventy-five and 
paralyzed in my right side. I can’t work, I’m poor, and 
they who ought to be my best friends are my enemies. 
But I ain’t complaining,” he continued, smiling. ‘It’s 
a lovely, warm afternoon, isn’t it? 

“You look as if you were going to see your girl,”’ he 
continued, “and she will like you, for you are young and 
strong, and if she is a real woman she will like you any- 
way as long as you are young and vigorous. 


‘A woman liked me once, strange as it may seem to 


you now. She is now my wife, worse luck. I was 
doing well then, in business, and married her. She was 
twenty years old and I was thirty-five; but I was strong 
and healthy, and when one is that one is always young. 
We lived happily enough for fourteen years together, and 
she bore me six children. But I think a woman is nat- 
urally lower than a man, naturally more depraved. I 
suppose, perhaps, it ain’t their fault; but I don’t see 
why a woman of her age couldn’t be satisfied with her 
husband,. do you? 

‘Well, one day I went away to Europe. I had to go 
on business. It was the first time that I had been away 
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from her for more than a day for fourteen years. Per- 
haps she was lonely. Anyway, when I got back, after 
a year, I found her living in our house with my nephew, 
a young fellow of twenty-two—twelve years younger 
than she. 

‘She was a strong woman. ‘The house was hers, and 
- what money there was left, for my business had failed. 
She told me, frankly enough, that I was useless, that I 
could live with her no longer, and that I needn’t have 
anything to do with the children. She gave me aroom 
in the garret, and enough money to get something to eat 
outside, for she wouldn’t let me sit at the table with her, 
my nephew, and my children. I was then beginning to 
lose my strength, and she was a strong woman—is a 
strong woman—with the strength of wickedness. 

“For more than twenty years I have been paralyzed 
and have lived on the small bounty of my wife. I live 
in the same house with her, but never see her except 
when she gives me a little money. Every afternoon 
_ when it is fine weather I sit here in the square and watch 
the people. And when I see a young man, strong like 
you, I say to myself: ‘ That is all there is, youth and 
strength. When you lose that you lose all, even the love 
of a woman who has lived with you for fourteen years.’ 

“T wonder why she did it? You would think she 
would be satisfied with her children, wouldn’t you?” 
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The old man constantly smiled, but the wistful look 
in his eyes was constant too. 

“But I suppose,” he continued, “that there is very 
little that we can really know much about, and I suppose 
a woman is the hardest thing there is to know anything 
about. Perhaps I’m more foolish than most. Anyway 
I lived with her for fourteen years without knowing her, 
tho I thought I did. 

“Well, it won’t be for much longer. My long after- 
noons in Washington Square are drawing to a close. 
But I never see a young man like you, but what I think 
there must be some girl that likes him, because he’s 
strong and well. I can’t help thinking all the time of 
women. I wonder all the day why it is there is so little 
for us in the world but them, and why it is, too, that 
they are so bad.” 


3. A GERMAN DECLASSE 


He was a German, a doctor of philosophy from Berlin 
University. His intelligence was unusual, his learning 
enormous. He had, too, a vein of originality, and as he 
drank his glass of Muinchener and talked to his com- 
panion there wasthe emphatically personal note in what 
he said that indicates what is called temperament. He 
was fond of poetry and plastic art, for the ideas rather 
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than the form, and had, too, some sympathetic appre- 
ciation of the abstractions of philosophy. He was one of 
those rare men who have an idea of what Hegel really 
meant. 

When he was in college he was ambitious, was a corps” 
student, had a generous idea of his own future, hoped to 
think and do greatly in the world. And why shouldn’t 
he? For he had a good brain and a rare equipment and 
a foothold in the academic world of Germany. His 
teachers recognized his ability, and pointed to him as 
one of the most promising young men in the place. 

That was ten years ago. Now he is a small trades- 
man on Grossehamburgerstrasse, an unimportant 
street in Berlin. He has no custom and is rather poor. 
His eyes are weak and he does little reading. His intel- 
ligence has gone into melancholy reflections. He medi- 
tates all day in lugubrious fashion. His intellectual 
activity finds expression only in occasional talks with his 
old student friends. To a friend in America he recently 
wrote a letter. A couple of extracts will show the 
weary trend of it: 

“Did you ever stand by the window,” he -wrote, 
“and watch the crowds of people pass by in the 
street? And when you observed them, did it ever occur 
to you how urkomisch (elementally absurd) human 
beings are?” | 
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In another part of the letter he wrote: 

“Do you remember how we used to go to the Thier- 
garten and skate in the early morning, and how we 
admired the colors in the ice, the sky, the woods, and how 
we talked of plastic ideas, and discoursed of philosophy, 
human nature, and psychology? Well, I go now occa- 
sionally, and derive pleasure still from the colors. But 
the crowds are beginning to prey on my nerves. Only 
the other day I went in the early morning, and got ina 
mood where some of my original pleasure seemed to 
return to me, but soon meine Ruhe wurde zerstéri durch 
die Wiirmer, die sich Menschen nennen. (My content 
was destroyed by the worms who call themselves men.) ” 

Energy has left the man. His faculties are drying, all 
but the power of contemplative thought. He sits most 
of the day in a dark room, to shield his eyes. His face 


has assumed a lengthened aspect. Altho he is still 


young. he has lost the power of expectation. There is 
nothing he hopes for. One day to him is like the last. 

Why is this man, with original quality far greater 
than usual, with original physical vigor, too, why is he 
dead before his day? 

The answer is simple, complete, and tragic. Just 
after leaving the university he married an inferior 
woman. ‘The whole story is there, but the details of the 


process are as follows: 
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As is the way of the foreign student world, a young 
man sometimes knows more than is legitimate in face of 
the fact of the marriage institution. Our contempla- 
tive German was one of the many. But he was one of 
the few in respect to his sense of responsibility. ‘There- 
fore, he married a woman he did not love, with whom 
he could have nothing, except an apartment, in common. 
She was a little dark thing, stupid, passionate, and with 
all the unreasonableness of passionate stupidity. He 
had to humor and console her, all the time hating her 
with a supprest and dreary hatred. She had child after 
child, at the rate of one a year. It was a dirty home. 
The children grew up unkempt and truculent, stupid and 
vicious in tendency. Their father was too dispirited to 
take any interest in them. Their mother had for them 
only the love of an ignorant and violent woman, a love 
unillumined by any sense of their real welfare. With 
this wife and with these children the doctor of philoso- 
phy lived in a weary, disheartened way And he lived 
with them more and more exclusively, for his friends 
eradually fell away from him. He wasno longer amu- 
sing. It was saddening to see himslump. He took for 
them all exuberance out of life. They hated to see him 
wince when his wife called him ‘‘ Julius,’ and com- 
plained when he went away to drink his consoling 
Miinchener. 
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It was onlya short time ago that his last letter came 
to America. | 

“There is nothing for me to say about myself,” he 
wrote. “I don’t seem to be more than half alive. 
Things seem mocking and ridiculous tome. My wife, 
however, is well, and will soon have another child.” 


4. HER SONG AND HER SPEECH 


He had rambled down to the lower Bowery for one 
of those ‘‘near,’”’ tho to some people unsavory, experi- 
ences for which his nerves and his intelligence some- 
times longed. 

He went with Jackey Doodles, and the latter un- 
erringly steered for a joint where, as it happened, the 
principal clientéle was composed of counterfeiters and 
post-office thieves. The room was filled with smoke 
and the floor was covered with unanalyzable matter 
far more disagreeable to the up-town senses. Around 
about the decayed tables were gathered a number of 
“gorillas” with an innumerable number of aliases. 
They had records of which they were proud, but which 
they took good care should not be aired in public. They 
were not looking for notoriety. 

They were being entertained by a woman who stood 


in the middle of the floor, her body swaying to and fro. 
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She had-evidently been singing and dancing, and as 
Jackey Doodles and his up-town companion entered 
the room, she burst out into a song, and then another 
and another. They were Scotch songs, songs of the 
peasantry, and they had a spontaneity, sweetness, and 
beauty which seemed in striking contrast to the sur- 
roundings, a contrast which was only seeming, however, 
for wit and charm spring in unlimited quantity from 
the most sordid environment. 

Her features were dissipated, but not coarse. There 
was something both refined and intelligent in her face, 
and she sang as if she cared for nothing on earth so 
much as tender and felicitous and rhythmic feeling. 
Her expressive voice and her accompanying gestures 
were neither stiff nor exaggerated—they were just 
right—they admirably fitted the sentiment and the air. 
So much so that the visitor from up-town was moved. 
Here was to him—at least while it lasted—a new 
experience. Jackey Doodles was visibly affected— 
Jackey is always weepy—and the gorillas and grafters 
around were at least interested. : 

The girl stopt, and for a moment the room and the 
wise guys were silent. It was she who spoke first. It 
was a sharp and rasping transition from poetry to 
something far worse than prose. She burst out into a 
violent fit of profanity. She said things unquotable in 
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any society. She did it apropos of nothing. It was the 
Hyde of her musical Jekyll. It was the other side of 
the original, not to say aboriginal, character of her 
soul. She said unspeakable things, and the gorillas 
stared at her stolidly. The man from up-town tossed 
her a dollar, and asked her to sing another song. — 
“You dude!’’ she shrieked, ‘‘you blank, blank, 
blankety blank, you come down here in your swell 
clothes and pipe usoff. You’re a detective, that’s what 
you are! Well, what are you going to do about it?” 
She put her arms akimbo, threw her head back 
jauntily, and said: : 
“Now, look here, you dude. Do you want to know 
who these guys are? Well, that’s Jim D——, the well- 
known dip; that’s Jack T——, the post-office thief; that 
bloke over there asleep on the table is Jerry N ; a 


ereen-goods man, and one of the best in the country.” 

Instead of dashes, she gave the whole name of every - | 
adventurous spirit about her. She did it with an elan 
and bravado, a temperamental violence, a pure joy in 
the defiance of the thing that had an element of the 
picturesque. | | 

She was certainly an artist. : 

But it was lucky for the up-town investigator that 
Jackey Doodles was with him, and that some of the 


gorillas knew he was “‘right.” 
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5. KING OF THE HOBOES 


He is called ‘“‘the King of the Hoboes,”’ and has ap- 
peared before the public of late as an anarchist and a 
social philosopher; and in the discharge of these func- 
tions has had occasional difficulty with the police. It 
would appear natural to suppose that the motive be- 
hind his activity is based on an instinct for “reform” 
of a radical kind. But it is likely that the ‘‘tempera- 
ment”’ and the esthetic sense play a predominant part 
in his life. 

The ambition of this philosopher of low life is to 
write a book in which the social outcast should have 
his esthetic say. His imagination is captured by the 
man or woman who is “up against it.” In them only 
he sees simplicity and sincerity, qualities associated 
with much that is great in literature. The man who 
has nothing to lose does not fear to act and talk as his 
essential nature demands. In that respect he resem- 
bles the real aristocrat, and for the same reason. For 
the man who has really “arrived” has nothing to fear, 
and can afford to be direct and sincere. Neither the 
outcast nor the aristocrat needs to play a part for the 
sake of “success.” They are themselves beyond the 
need of social tricks, and consequently they possess 


certain characteristics in common. 
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We sometimes meet—rarely, however—a man or 
woman who seems curiously in touch with what we 
call “life.” We notice this through their forms of ex- 
pression or action; and those forms are simple yet pas- 
sionately felt. The King finds some of these beings in 
so-called high life—for his career is not exclusively 
among the outcasts—but to him this ultimate, experi- 
enced human nature has generally revealed itself in 
sordid and miserable surroundings. He does not see 
the sordidness and the misery. He sees only the spir- 
itual forces behind it. He lives in lodging-houses and 
consorts with tramps and the so-called scum because 
of the beauty he finds there, and this beauty he would 
like to record with literary art. 

Something of the same instinct controlled the imag- 
ination of the late Josiah Flynt. The latter, however, 
was more of a critic than is the King, and much more 
of a workman with the pen. Although he felt the 
strange eloquence of the human being when stript of 
all social accidents, he yet retained a social sense of 
proportion, and his interest in current ethical systems 
was strong. But he lacked the complete sympathy 
which is such a marked attribute of the King of the 
Hoboes; and Flynt’s failure to work out any really 
successful literary expression is probably due to this 
limitation. | 
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The King’s sympathy, on the other hand, is so ab- 
sorbing that it is almost incoherent. Expression is well- 
nigh impossible unless there is more than one world in 
the imagination of the artist; there must be terms of 
spiritual comparison. That is why he can not say as 
“wise” things about the underworld as could Flynt. 
He can not occupy a middle position, which is the posi- 
tion of the interpreter, in art or otherwise. 

And that is why the literature of low life is really so 
small in volume, and so inadequate in quality. The 
sympathy of the artist is not sufficiently enlisted, or 
else he is submerged in his material, and powerless to 
express, because of a vision restricted in breadth, tho 
possibly very profound. Most of the literature of low 
life is merely ‘‘ moralistic,’ sentimental in the sense of 
being largely false psychology, or thin and unimagina- 
tive. Defoe’s ‘Moll Flanders” is a large-boned and 
perfectly classical expression in literature of low life. 
What is good in it is the best possible expression of the 
human material involved; but, unfortunately for in- 
tensity and depth of insight into the life he was express- 
ing, Defoe was too much in the moralistic tradition of 
English literature. The last part of the book, there- 
fore, loses touch, and prevents him from putting in the 
final proofs of full comprehension. 


The published literature of low life is, for all these: 
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reasons, limited. Perhaps that very fact increases the 
joy in the material itself of the social philosopher who 
has esthetic leanings. In ‘“‘low”’ life he finds many an 
artistic interpreter—many a man or woman who has 
the strange gift of expression, the power, in a few words, 
of composing a spiritual picture; always, of course, 
fragmentarily—a suggestion, a hint, but with the life 
of art in it. 

To him who lingers in by-streets and loves back- 
alleys come many chance phrases expressive of simple 
emotions, which throw light on the basic elements of 
humanity. The King feels what may be called the 
artistic appeal of low life with real passion. To such 
a degree is this true that whenever he has associated 
for any length of time with “respectable” or “civi- 
lized”’ people, he is filled with unrest, as a man is who | 
is not indulging his deeper nature. The moment arrives 
when what his respectable friends name “the call of 
the wild,” but which, for him, is really the call of ‘‘tem- 
perament”’ and art, comes strong upon him. And then 
he hies himself to his by-ways; alleys, and lodging- 
houses. 


6. THe AMERICAN HAMLET 


The ‘‘Melancholy Dane,” with his “pale cast of 


thought,” intellectual sensitiveness and inability to act, 
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is with us in large numbers to-day. It is a hustling 
time, to be sure, but where the stress of competition is 
great, conditions are favorable for the production of 
Hamlets. In this country, indeed, where the words 
‘practical,’ “success,” and “business,” are really 
hackneyed, a class of young men exists who bear a 
strong resemblance to Shakespeare’s eternal character. 

The Hamlet of the play was melancholy, partly be- 
cause he knew that he was unfit to do what public 
opinion expected of him. The world of his day, like 
the world of our day, approves of a Fortinbras and 
condemns a Hamlet. ‘The poor Prince was side- 
tracked, was not in sympathy with the active, practical 
public. 

The trouble with him was that he was too highly 
cultivated, that he had become too finished and sensi- 
tive, and that he had no longer that crude, animal will, 
so essential to power. He had magnificent thoughts 
and great beauty of expression, but he was too far 
away from the common brutal origin of the race to be 
able to act effectively. That he knew, and was conse- 
quently melancholy. 

There are a number of young men in the United 
States to-day who belong to the Hamlet type. They 
are not our immigrants, nor the children, nor the grand- 
children of our immigrants. They come from the old- 
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est American families. They feel in their tempera- 
ments the influence of the time of Emerson and Haw- 
thorne. They have high ideals and good understand- 
ings, but they have no will to take part in the strenuous 
life of the country. That struggle is carried on by our 
immigrants and the children of our immigrants, whose 
peasant ancestors lived not long ago, and who conse- 
quently are filled with the first enthusiastic desire to 
“get on” in the world. Our modern Hamlets, on the 
other hand, do not desire fervently to “get on.” They 


’? in one sense, long ago. Their fam- 


have “got there, 
ilies have attained position and refinement, and they, 
in their early youth, have been led to think they are 
socially at the top. So, from the beginning, they have 
not that strong impulse to ‘‘rise” which is so marked 
throughout the country. They may have their ambi- 
tions, ambitions to be or do something very fine or 
beautiful, but their ambitions are not in line with what 
public opinion now dictates. They are consequently, 
like Shakespeare’s hero, “out of it,”’ side-tracked, and 
consequently melancholy and pathetic. 

At some of our best universities this Hamlet tendency 
is strengthened. Some of our most impressive Profes- 
sors preach esthetics, fine arts, and soft manners to 
our Western youths and lead them into the subtleties 


of literary expression and of metaphysical thought. 
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The boys learn—some of them, who may become mod- 
ern Hamlets—to look at things sub specie e@ternitatis, 
and when they once get the passion for eternity into 
their heads, who can expect them to care very much 
about any specific, practical, personal, or national 
issue P 

Some of these young men, when they have become 
full-fledged Hamlets, are subjected to the necessity of 
making their own living. They come then into com- 
petition with men more ambitious, and, as to stock, 
more youthful. They are compelled to work hard 
without the sustaining conviction that it is worth while 
to work for that purpose. They are, consequently, 
handicapped, and are generally distanced in the struggle. 
They are side-tracked, drop into some unimportant 
position, or go out of sight altogether. One man of the 
class, whom I know, is a clerk in a book-store. His 
only thought during the day is to get away from the 
store, and spend the evenings in his room with the 
classic authors and with his own thoughts and fancies. 

Sometimes they become even more distinctly dé- 
classé: go down even as far as the “bum” or low-thief 
class of society. There is a certain common saloon on 
the Bowery where two men of uncommon education 
may frequently be found. One is a Harvard graduate 
and the other was from Yale; and to the grafters who 
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“hang out” in the place they are known as “The Pro- 
fessor” and the ‘‘Doctor.” ‘They are not energetic 
enough to do much stealing themselves, but they are 
more or less supported by their friends among the pick- 
pockets and burglars; among whom they are very 
popular because of their expressiveness. They know 
how to tell good stories, and, better still, they are adepts 
in the kind of philosophy to which low-life types are 
peculiarly susceptible. That these two men of unusual 
cultivation should be a source of pleasure, because of 
their conversation, to the genuine toughs and thieves 
in the Bowery is a fact to cause one to ponder on the 
nature of distinction, and on the causes that bring it 
about. | 


7. A Bowery HAMLET 


Hamlet and his soliloquy have penetrated even to 
the Bowery and every actor in Yiddish or in the Nea- 
politan dialect feels his life to be a failure unless in 
some way or other he can reproduce on the stage the 
philosophy of the melancholy Dane. In these sordid 
purlieus there are Hamlets literally translated and 
Hamlets adapted to an almost unrecognizable extent; 
and, following the example of Sarah Bernhardt, a 
female Hamlet has been seen at a Yiddish theater. 


A strange, pathetic character appears in a sort of 
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Yiddish adaptation of “Faust,” called “Man, God, 
and the Devil,” frequently performed on the Bowery. 
The playwright, Jacob Gordin, was the great philo- 
sophical Bowery dramatist, and some of the speeches 
in this play pass current down-town as being the equal 
of “To be or not to be” in melancholy wisdom. The 
resemblance of this character to Hamlet lies merely in 
his melancholy and his habit of philosophizing. 

His wisdom is put mainly in the mouth of an old 
man whose function is that of a badchen, or wedding- 
bard. His: duty is to make rimes, crack jokes, and 
divert the guests whenever a wedding takes place among 
the children of Israel. On the stage he is made into a 
figure half absurd and half divine, is partly crazy and 
partly inspired. In ‘Man, God, and the Devil’ he 
is the father of the Jewish “Faust,” and, after his son’s 
moral degradation, is beaten and neglected by him. 
Although sorrow is at his heart he must always jest and 
sing his extemporized verses. 

In one scene this old man is talking to the tempter 
of his son, the devil of this Jewish “Faust.” The devil 
laughs at the badchen’s attempt to find arime, and says: 

“That is the way with a man. He is made in God’s 
image, has lived over sixty years, and goes about pain- 
fully hunting up foolish rimes. Wherefore should man 
exist? What has he done? What does he understand 
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more than a simple beast? All men go about riming ~ 
foolishly, and after many years the angel of death 
comes and says, ‘ Seek no more rimes.’ ” 

“You laugh at my rimes,’’ replied the badchen. 
“When a child has the stomach-ache, you give him a 
plaything, and he stops crying. Do you think the toy 
stops the pain? No, but the child plays and forgets 
his pain. My friend, every man has the stomach-ache. 
You are educated and so you need big playthings. You 
need to play with life and death. Other men play with 
other things; I, for my part, play with rimes. But I 
do it because my stomach aches, and I wish to for- 
get it. 


“You ask me,” 


continued the bard, addressing the 
devil, ‘‘in what I am different from a beast, a beast 
that has the gift of riming. A badchen, indeed, might 
be a beast, but a beast can not be a badchen. I will 
tell you what a badchen is. He is a man with a soul, 
like other men. He is a Jew, and a Jew has under- 
standing. You laugh when you want to laugh. All 
men laugh when they want to laugh and weep when 
they want to weep. But I, the bard, I laugh and rime 
when I want to weep, when I want, so much, to weep, 
when my heart is torn within me, and no one knows 
why. For in truth to what have I attained in all 
my life and what is my share in this fine house? 
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And yet I must laugh and laugh and amuse the 
people, I who am sick of the world, I whose son has 
been turned from the pious ways of his fathers and 
has lost his soul through greed, and abuses his old 
father.” 

In a following scene he and his granddaughter com- 
ment on the change that has taken place since wealth 
came to the family through sin. 

“People laugh at us,’’ said the girl, “and call us 
‘newly-rich,’ and father is bad to me and to you.” 

Her grandfather became serious again, and replied: 

“My fate is different from that of other men, for it 
is everywhere the case that the son respects his father 
and stands in fear of him, but with me it is the reverse. 
It is I who fear my son; it is I who must cringe before 
him.” 

“Why do you fear him?” asked the girl. “Are you 
afraid that he will put you across his knee?” 

“T am simply afraid,” said the badchen. “I would 
like to stand up before him like a man, but I fear to. 
In my mouth I repeat rimes, but all is not well here in 
my heart. I am a nobody since he became rich. He 
looks on me with his cold eyes, with which he counts 
his gold. There is a frost in his look, and a frost in his 
heart. It seems to me that much money brings down 
over a man’s eyes a deadly frost. Ah, child, I am an 
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old, ignorant man, and can find no place for myself 
any more.” 

Said the girl, “You amount to little now, dear grand- 
father, and you like to drink your little glass.” 

“Yes,”’ said the old man, dreamily; ‘‘I am now no 
good, but there was a time” (here he began to rime 
and swing his body to and fro, speaking in a sing-song) 
“‘when I was great and honored, when I, the badchen, 
before the Jews lost their faith, went from house to 
house at wedding-time. ‘Then they all pointed to me. 
The women all began to whisper when I entered. 
‘There he is,’ they would say, joyfully, ‘there is our 
great bard.’ Then I would sing and they would be 
quiet as in a temple and listen to me. My eyes would 
burn with unnatural fire, my heart would beat and 
flutter, strains of poetry would come from my tongue. 
All the people would be deeply moved. I made them 
laugh and weep at my will. The bride would be cov- 
ered with tears, and drunken men would become sober 
at my song, and they who were sober would become 
drunk. It was a good time, that, a fine time.” 

“Why so sad, grandfather, dear?” said the girl. 
“Tet’s have a wedding now, for fun, eh?” 

The old man fell into the mood, the girl stood upen 
a chair, and the badchen, as the curtain descended on 
the scene, sang and danced gaily before her. 
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8. A Domestic BOHEMIAN 


Yahi was an unpleasant person to look at. His sal- 
low, long face, tawdry clothes, and talk about Maeter- 
linck did not seem respectable. Yellow seemed the 
color of his thought as well as of his face. I met him 
first at a kind of Bohemian salon on the West Side, at 
which people with the same general flavor predomi- 
nated. | 

As he sat in a big armchair, with his long legs drawn 
up under him—so long that his knees were almost on 
a level with his head—and talked in a lazy, tired drawl 
about the usual subjects discussed by semiliterary 
people in metropolitan cafés, he filled me with a vivid 
desire for the fresh country or a tale by Dumas. His 
particular friends in the salon seemed to be the poet, 
D , and his wife, and a loud commercial traveler. 
The poet D—— had long, curling, black hair, and a fiery 
speech directed mainly to show the beauty of what 
most people deem ugly. The best thing in America, 
for instance, seemed to him the sensational press. The 
poet’s wife was older than her husband, had intense 
blue eyes, dressed her scanty hair coquettishly, and her 
low-cut dress pathetically revealed her thin shoulders. 
She had had strong influence over many men. Her 
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burning eyes and speech held city Bohemians tightly 
by their weak nerves. 

_ The mistress of the salon, an unmarried woman, 
was, on the other hand, energetic, with a robust tem- 
perament and an interest in things important to the 
race generally. She was about thirty-five years old, 
supported herself in a mercantile firm; was blond, 
short and stout, and all she said and the manner of it 
evinced great decision of character. How she hap- 
pened to gather about her the unfit crew was something 
of a mystery. Of the whole assemblage, Yahi seemed 
the most inert. I met him several times after that on 
the street, always with a feeling of discomfort. 

But one day I saw him under new circumstances, 
which made him appear in a new light and changed 
my conception of his character, and made me think 
that perhaps I had misjudged the other Bohemians at 
the salon. 

Yahi’s wife was taken ill with an acute but transi- 
tory and really unimportant trouble. It seemed great 
at the time, and I was the physician—to my surprize 
—whom Yahi summoned to the rather poor flat away 
off in the lower West Side. When I rang the bell the 
door opened cautiously and a disheveled maid servant 
demanded what was wanted. The door opened about 
an inch, and the distrustful voice seemed to indicate 
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the household dread of creditors. She ushered me 
through a dark hallway, in the course of which I 
stumbled over a baby-carriage, to the dining-room, 
which served also as a reception-room and playroom 
for the children. 

Yahi appeared—yellow, dirty, and haggard—and 
took me anxiously by the arm. Clinging to him, or 
standing bashfully at one side, were two little boys and 
a girl, They seemed to belong to him thoroughly, and 
he the simple father. While he told me something 
about the case, one stalwart little boy of about five 
years old seized one of his father’s long legs and hung 
on to it confidingly. The little girl, still younger, sought 
his hand, and Yahi accommodated himself uncon- 
sciously to the infant world about him. The dining- 
room had an empty cradle in one corner, a rocking- 
horse in another, and Yahi’s beer-mugs and pipes lay 
here and there on the table, on the mantel-piece, in 
great disorder. ‘Torn, yellow-covered French novels, 
and scrap-books containing newspaper clippings of 
Yahi’s work, filled a shelf above the mantel. 

Yahi opened the door into his wife’s bedroom and 
motioned me to enter. He and the children stood gath- 
ered in a bunch at the doorway, and I advanced to the 
bedside of the dark, thin woman, still young, and the 
mother of seven children, two of which, still babes in 
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arms, lay in cribs near the bed. There was nothing 


serious the trouble, and we returned to the dining- 


room, where Yahi made me drink a bottle of beer and 


talked of the last French novel, stopping now and then 
to pat his son on the head, and run into his wife’s bed- 
room to see whether anything was the matter. 

I left the flat with the reflection that the civilized 
point of view was a trivial one after all; and that Yahi 
at heart was not “yellow’’ a bit. 


9. A Victim oF WALT WHITMAN 


He was born in Boston, and came from an old Puri- 
tan family. At Harvard he lived with the utmost con- 
ventionality. Maintaining the traditions of his race he 
was all for the spirit, and the narrow spirit, of Puritan- 
ism. ‘Things of the flesh were abhorrent to him; he 
studied hard, and the remainder of his day was spent 
in the society of Boston women who were interested in 
the moral interpretation of Emerson or of Browning. 
He was, in other words, an example of that intense and 
narrow culture characteristic of the real New Englander. 

One day he picked up Walt Whitman’s “‘ Leaves of 
Grass,”’ and read, at first with a feeling akin to horror 
and disgust; but the new world of nature and feeling 


soon possest his soul. Here was a poetic justification of 
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what his senses demanded, but what he had been led 
to think ought to be supprest. Here was a glorification 
of the simple desires of man, of simple ways of life, of 
large and uncivilized nature. | 

He went from one extreme to another. Once con- 
vinced of the narrowness of Puritanism, our Puritan 
became more physical than any simple sensualist. He 
became a prophet of the flesh, just as he had been a 
prophet of the spirit. He had taken renunciation in 
a narrow way, and now, with the same narrowness, he 
went in for what he called “nature.”” He missed Whit- 
man’s real spirit; his sanity, his calmness, his genuine 
pagan health. His puritanical intensity led to another 
misinterpretation, and he used Whitman as a symbol 
for a philosophy and a system of life entirely different 
from that of the great, tho relatively incoherent poet. 
He went in for dissipations of all kinds, and built up 
a moral theory which justified the ways of the sensualist. 

I met this man in Heidelberg. He was then a gloomy 
and despairing viveur, with a queerly twisted Whit- 
man doctrine. At our first meeting he quoted the poet 
to me, using the healthy freedom of Walt’s message to 
bolster up an unhealthy course of life. Since leaving 
Boston he had lived at Oxford, and there had become 
intimate with a small circle of the cultivated men, tho 
relatively incapable of life, who seemed keenly to ap- 
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preciate those elements in the old Greek civilization 
which made for disease and death. ‘There he had 
written a volume of essays, never published, no doubt 
because of their essentially antisocial character. The 
failure had added to his growing despair, and at Heidel- 
berg I found him a wreck, tho a picturesque one. He 
was at that time physically miserable from the hour of 
his wretched awakening in the morning until late in 
the afternoon, when I was in the habit of meeting him 
at the beer-garden by the Schloss. The hours between 
he devoted to filling himself with brandy. By dinner- 
time he had usually drunk himself into a condition of 
relative comfort. The alcohol seemed to have no effect 
other than temporarily to raise him above the slough 
of despond. 

By the time we had finished dinner, he talked really 
like an angel, in point of eloquence. What he said was 
perverse enough, but he exprest it with an intensity 
and freedom that held his listener. It was as if the 
pent-up dams of expression, held in check for genera- 
tions by the watch-dog of Puritanism, had burst and 
came rolling out in richest volume. As the evening 
‘wore on, the keen edge of his intensity was taken off 
by the constant drink, and his talk, more slow and 
suave, acquired a reminiscent, contemplative charac- 
ter. He then often talked of his old days in Boston, 
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and of the people, who now seemed so cramped and 
queer to him. His expressiveness, thus become gentle, 
had asad charm. [ left him usually about three o’clock 
in the morning, he always urging me to remain up, for 
he hated to go to bed. He knew that the morning’s 
awakening would bring agony, and involve the long 
course of drams before the comfortable afternoon 
hours could come around. 

Those few weeks at Heidelberg are all that I knew 
of this man. That was years ago, and I have heard 
nothing of him since. I have diligently inquired, but 
in vain. He probably went. “down and out,” very 
soon afterward, a victim of Whitman, or, rather, of 
Nature; for it is only the regenerate who can safely 
interview the Weligeist; and the safety of the Puritan 
consists in his remaining a Puritan: he is incapable of 
real regeneration. The States have many such men, 
and they belong to what is called our best families. 
For such as these, it is dangerous to come in contact 
with fundamental, healthy things. It is dangerous 
really to feel poetry, to commune with nature, or to 
associate with simple human beings. It is only the 
true aristocrat—and he is not the Puritan—who can 
live close to life, and at the same time nourish his soul. 
A man who is an aristocrat may even be, with perfect 
safety, a tough. 
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10. Jacky DoopieEs In His Cups 


Jacky Doodles was drunk. That was no uncom- 
mon occurrence, but it was uncommon for Jacky to 
unbosom himself in the presence of a comparative 
stranger. Jacky told me and others a sad tale, which, 
considering Jacky’s character and the social atmosphere 
in which he lives, had its humorous, if not its comic 
side. 

Jacky Doodles probably needs an introduction, for 
he has never been on Broadway, and those who know 
the real Tenderloin do not know little Doodles. He 
is known only to the East-Side “Rialto,” and to but a 
very restricted part of that. His headquarters are at 
Pell Street and the Bowery. 

Jacky began by being a sort of satellite to “Chuck” 
Connors, but he served his apprenticeship all right; 
and developed into something quite sui generis; in 
other words, he became himself, and an East-Side 
character in his own right. 

Jacky is one of the most sentimental types of the 
great city. It is a well-authenticated fact that on one 
occasion at least Jacky was asked to sell his vote. 
Jacky’s reply was made not in anger, but in pathetic 


sadness. 
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“T’m a poor bum,” he said. “TI ain’t got a dollar. 
I ain’t got no virtue—nothin’ but one thing. I’ve got 
me vote, and I won’t sell that!” 

I thought I saw moral tears shining in Jacky’s eyes. 

On another occasion I was sure I saw them there. 

This was apropos of Tough Louise, and Tough 
Louise needs an introduction, too. 

She used to be one of the best “rag-timers” and gen- 
eral dancers along the down-town Lane. She ‘‘acted” 
for a while in Chuck Connors’ play, and was one of 
the best chinners among all the “rags” who ever knew 
Barney’s and the things that are said and done there. 

For some time Louise was a protégée of Chuck Con- 
nors. She lived with him and Her Nobs, his wife; but 
Tough Louise could not endure the restraints of re- 
spectability which the tolerant “Chuck” and his other 
half demanded. 

She got to be regularly late at rehearsals, regularly 
drunk, and regularly riotous. 

When Louise had dropt so far in the social scale she 
reached Jacky Doodles’ level. So she and Jacky, being 
sympathetic, became great friends. - This friendship 
lasted for months, and had the general approval of ‘“‘de 
Lane.” It seemed quite fitting. 

Of late things have been going badly between Jacky 


Doodles and Tough Louise. Jacky really has neglected 
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her, and Tough Louise has been going from worse to 
worst. : 
Of this pathetic situation “‘Chuck’’ Connors the other 
day became aware, and determined to give Doodles 
a lesson when he got the chance. The chance was pre- 
sented the other night at the historic Barney’s. The 
East-Side Tenderloiner was there. “Chuck” was there, | 
also Barney and Louise, and several other “gorillas.” 

The girl was in a state better imagined than de. 
scribed. “Chuck” was indignant, and, being capable 
both of moral wrath and of eloquence, he said things 
which were in the nature of genuine literature. 

Connors had hardly begun when Doodles entered. 
Then ‘‘Chuck” turned on him, “ Wot t’ell?” he said. 
“You're a junk, you be! You're one of dese guys wot 
hitches up ter a gal, and den leaves her all up in de air. 
You give her a ticket crost de bridge, but you don’t 
give her no ticket back, see?” | 

“Chuck” proceeded, in his peculiar way, to shrivel 
up Jacky’s conscience. He talked in Bowery slang 
about Mother and Home, about “‘on de level,” about 
all the things which appeal to the Bowery. Everybody 
listened. Louise was “dead to the world.” 

Jacky said not a word, but suddenly “Chuck” stopt. 
‘“‘Chuck’s’’ heart is tender and he saw something which 


stopt his flow of invective. 
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Jacky Doodles was weeping. The tears were rolling 
down his cheeks. It was the dirtiest saloon in the city, 
the toughest lot of bums. They all stared at the weep- 
ing Doodles; and were puzzled. “Chuck,” however, 
understood, as he always does. He went heavily over 
to Doodles, slapped him on the back, and said: 

“Cheer up, Jacky, if you feel that way, my boy, 
you’re all right. Wait and see de play out. Take her 
home, my boy, and do better de next time.” 

As I went home that night I reflected deeply on the 
relation between “booze” and virtue.* 


* Jacky Doodles and Tough Louise have gone the way of all human- 
ity. As they were very careless, they went that universal way at a 
tender age. 
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II 


MEDITATIONS OF AN AMERICAN 
BOHEMIAN 


HicH AND Low Livinc—ON A SAtTuRDAY NIGHT— 
In DISAGREEABLE Moop—On_ LOAFING—PLA- 
TONIC TALKS BY AMERICAN BOHEMIANS: ‘Two 
MEN AND Four YEARS—THE THRESHOLD TO 
MippLE AGE—How Her Fett AwAvy—THE Limt- 
TATIONS OF OuR COUNTRY 


t. HicH AND Low LIVING 


I aM a Low Liver. I have known some men who 
would call me a High Liver, but the fact that I have 
known such men shows how low a liver I am. Else how 
could I have met men who thought me a High Liver? 

I remember that when I was in Germany the stu- 
dents whom I knew thought that I ate and drest too 
_ expensively. Do all I could—and my ability in that 
line is not mean—I could not rid them of the idea that 
I was a dude. I wore only one suit of clothes—and 
that was an old suit—all winter, but my Socialist friends 
detected me by the cut of it. I didn’t wear a Prince 


Albert coat for three successive semesters at lectures, 
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at dinners, and at kneipes. Consequently I was neither 
a German nor a Socialist, and dude was the only thing 


that remained. 
And then, too, didn’t I sometimes pay as much as 


two marks (50 cents) for my dinner? And how could 
I pretend to be one of the people and a real student 
when I gave on an average twenty-five cents for dinner 
and forty pfennige (ten cents) for breakfast ? 
_ I mention these facts merely to show that I was once 
deemed a High Liver. If they are not sufficient I might 
mention others. How, for instance, I have been wor- 
shiped as a god in India, largely because of my white 
hat and duck trousers. The Arabs took me rather 
more humorously, altho they, too, were deceived, by 
the fact that I was completely drest, into the belief that 
I was an American millionaire with taste, and conse- 
quently a High Liver. I had, on one occasion, the 
mortification to see several Arabs change their minds 
when they saw a camel turn me ignominiously into a 
sand-heap. They knew that the camel couldn’t do 
that if I actually was what I claimed to be. They 
couldn’t tell anything from the amount of baksheesh 
that I gave them, for baksheesh rates are fairly well 
fixt at the Mina House. 

A High Liver, I suppose, might be defined as a mil- 


lionaire with taste. It is true but sad that there are 
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millionaires without taste, and they are not High Livers, 
for they don’t know how to be. All they can do is to 
teach their children to be High Livers, and they usually 
succeed. At least their children learn how to be, and 
then, if the money holds out, they actually are High 
Livers. But too often the money fizzles away and 
leaves the desire and the knowledge without the ability. 
Then sadness ensues and the world isn’t right. 

There are a good many of these unfortunates who 
know how to live high but can not. If they have genius 
they write brilliant satire or lugubrious philosophy. 
They tell how it is that there is nothing that makes life 
interesting, how wealth is a delusion, and virtue a mere 
name. 

There are Low Livers who might have been High 
Livers, who have taste but not wealth, and yet who do 
not write or talk satire or pessimism. But they have 
something else besides taste and lack of wealth—they 
have imagination, and they know that if they were High 
Livers they could imagine still Higher Livers, and con- 
sequently would be as unhappy as the Low Livers who 
now grieve. These Low Livers are happy, for they — 
renounce what they can’t get and use their taste in ap- 
preciating what they have. 

The only other happy people are the High Livers 


with money and taste, but without imagination to tell 
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them that they might be still higher livers. Low Livers 
with taste and imagination, High Livers without imag- 
ination—these are the two contented classes. 

I was once told by a man of taste that I had no imag- 
ination. The only fact that leads me to doubt the 
truth of my dear friend’s statement is that I can easily 
understand how it is that High Livers are not content. 
Ergo I would not be content if I were a High Liver. 
Ergo I have imagination. 

Two of the heroes of “La Vie de Bohéme” used to 
say very much the same thing. They, too, when they 
were poor, believed in the relativity of things. But on 
the last page of the book, when one had written a suc- 
cessful story, and the other had painted a salable pic- 
ture, they passed by in contempt the café where they 
had so delightfully starved together, and, shrugging 
their shoulders, went to dine at the Palais Royal, 
which in those days was a swell quarter. A humorist 
would think that I quoted this story in my own offense. 


2. ON A SATURDAY NIGHT 


One Saturday night I got through work at four 
o’clock. I was tired and happy. Work wouldn’t begin 
again until seven o’clock on Monday morning. Many 


romantic, pleasant, or thrilling things could happen in 
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that time. I was a bachelor and entirely independent. 
My only moral law was to be pleasant to other people, 
and I demanded the same kindness from them. If one 
is pleasant one can’t be very bad, altho one may be a 
little wicked. 

I went home on the cable-car and lay down, with a 
gentle sigh of fatigue, on my sofa. I lay flat down and 
smoked a cigaret—a good cigaret, with fine, curling 
smoke. I had twenty dollars in my pocket and a fairly 
good suit of clothes. My landlady would trust me, I 
knew. I took a little glass of sherry that stood on the 
table before me. I smoked another cigaret, and felt, 
rather than thought of, the long stretch of pleasantness 
before Monday morning should come round again. 
And then, too, I knew that even on Monday morning, 
after a cold bath, I should be too healthy not to get 
amusement out of the day’s task. 

So Monday didn’t bother me, as I lay there. I was 
unreasonably content. “Ah!’? I thought, “why is it 
that people persist in being unhappy? Is it because 
they think it is romantic and interesting to draw a long 
face? As long as a man is decently fed and clothed, 
and is healthy, why want more? For then he can live 
and look. He can enjoy the weather and the crowd 
and his own health; and the rest he can very easily 
imagine.” 
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Feeling these thoughts, or thinking these feelings, 
I arose from the sofa and began to shave. It was an 
easy and enjoyable task. The razor was very dull, but 
my beard was amenable and I had plenty of soft, agree- 
able feeling and smelling soap. I shaved with a kind 
of gentle ecstasy and washed afterward with a slight 
intensification of the same sort of emotion. I thought, 
too, with vague joy, of the table d’héte Hungarian 
dinner which was to follow. 

It was 6:30 when I left my room. I walked slowly 
down Broadway. The lights were twinkling, and the 
hurrying crowds told of universal impatience for the 
pleasures of the evening. How many of these people 
were going to the theater? How many were hastening 
home to domestic comforts? Many a man was going 
to meet an old friend for a long sweet dinner and a 
longer and sweeter talk. Many a girl was hurrying to 
meet the man she had known for so long that meeting 
him after hours had become a pleasant habit. Others, 
like myself, were merely vaguely looking forward for 
something amusing or affecting to happen. 

I turned to the east and soon reached my Hungarian 
resort, where they played. vigorous foreign music. I 
sat down with an inward sound unpleasant in itself, 
but indicative of internal satisfaction. I looked around 


for a moment at a lot of faces, mainly dark and foreign, 
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but most of them smiling or talking with animation. 
All were drinking light foreign wines. I ordered with 
my dinner an unusually good wine. It cost twenty 
cents extra, which raised the total price of the dinner 
to seventy cents. My eyes wandered from one attractive- 
looking mystery to another until the attenuated soup 
was before me. I was hardly aware of what I ate or 
drank as the dinner went on. I only knew that I saw 
with progressively keener insight that there were a num- 
ber of very interesting things in the room. The glasses 
sparkled with rather more than their usual cheerful- 
ness. The color of the wine seemed wonderfully rich 
and wonderfully symbolic of things not purely of sen- 
sation. The thought, rather irrelevantly, perhaps, of 
Eastern seas, of magic, and of Keats came to me for a 
moment. I became aware, too, of the deeper meaning 
in the dark faces about me. The mere gaiety which 
one likes in a less happy mood now changed to a deep 
and serious cheerfulness. They seemed pleased not at 
any little trivial circumstance that was amusing, but 
because they were feeling, in physical content, the sat- 
isfaction of their own deeper needs and the beauty and 
interest of their companions. Trivial in its origin, of 
food, drink, and leisure, the feeling nevertheless had 
something of the religious depth which is impossible 
without thoroughgoing happiness. Spinoza was su- 
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premely religious because he was capable of supreme 
happiness. 

Here my thoughts became so tremendously unclear 
that they were no longer capable of coherent form. I 
sat there, how long I don’t know, but when I finally 
looked around with a more commonplace eye I saw a 
group of waiters looking intently at me. I was alone 
with them. ‘The guests had departed. 


3. IN DISAGREEABLE Moop 


I had to wait ten minutes for my bath this morning. 
I take my bath every morning at 7:30 and an unpleas- 
ant man in the same house, ascertaining that it was 
my life-long habit to bathe at just that moment, sud- 
denly thought this a good time to try for the bath-tub 
himself. Frequently of late he has succeeded in his 
diabolical plan of keeping me shivering in the hall, 
wrapt in a thin Japanese kimono. Of course, I might 
return to my room on the next flight and wait, but in 
that case I might be again supplanted by one of the 
weekly, transient bathers, so to speak, with whom the 
house swarms. So I remain, trembling and staring 
ironically at my Japanese gown, which recalls gentler 
latitudes and less irritating people. In Japan, at any 
rate, they never lock the bath-room door. 
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I can’t say that the thoughtless selfishness of my 
perverse neighbor caused me any surprize, for I have 
long been convinced of the unattractiveness and dis- 
agreeableness of people. I have noticed how they 
_always turn the sharp side of their shoulders toward © 
you when you pass them in a crowd. I have noticed 
how two or three walking together remain stedfastly 
side by side in spite of the narrowness of the pavement 
and the fact that some persons are going in the oppo- 
site direction. I have noticed that others object to a 
slight quaver of air, when I have a perfectly clear and 
rational conviction that the air is foul. The fact is also 
quite as patent to me that when the marrow of any 
sane, any normal man is being shriveled up with cold 
and wet, I am the only one who doesn’t want the win- 
dow wide open. 

In the past I know of only one man with great dis- 
cernment. That man was Heinrich Heine. He knew 
perfectly well that when anybody roughly shoved him 
off the pavement, as he was innocently and absent- 
mindedly pursuing his bee-like path, it was one of his 
dear countrymen who did it. If he had had the ad- 
vantages of modern research, he could have been still 
wiser, and would have seen that the amiable act to 
which he referred was not a peculiarly Teutonic char- 
acteristic, but that the whole world was equally dis- 
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agreeable. That is the distinguishing mark of our 
times—the sharp unhappiness involved in the certain 
knowledge that there are no unknown lands to dis- 
cover where conditions are different from what they 
are in the old places. Our imagination can no longer 
take refuge in the unknown. The disagreeable has. 
become a cosmopolitan fact, and the transient dream 
of possible good nature in others has become quite a 
vanishing quantity, like the receding smile of the 
Cheshire cat. 

Other people don’t realize how keenly I perceive 
their faults, for, if they did, instead of calling me dis- 
agreeable, they would be surprized at my perspicacity 
and horrified at the spectacle of themselves. They 
think that I am disagreeable merely because they don’t 
understand themselves. If they did see themselves as 
they are, they would see that my sharp and rather 
snarling conduct was the only proper way of acting 
toward such fundamental perversity. But, as one of 
the characteristics of thoroughly perverse people is the 
lack of self-knowledge, it is clear that I shall always 
be regarded as a disagreeable man. It is a sacrifice 
that I must make to the cause of clear thinking and 
ruthless expression of my thoughts. Why, after all, 
should these worms bother me? I know my worth 
and I know their triviality and small, nagging envy, 
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and, as I like to dine and live alone, what in the name 
of all the gods at once have these people against me? 
I am independent of them, and would be absolutely 
happy in a negative way if they would only keep them- 
selves out of my sight. If they are so unwary as to 
come near me, it is not my fault if I show them just 
how I feel toward them. They would be comical—all 
my dear fellow mortals—were they not so insufferably 
irritating. Up to the end of my life, I suppose, the 
man in the room next me will bathe at 7:30 A.M., and 
the people will crowd me off the elevated railroad car 
at 6:30 P.M. But why? Why should they? Must I 
not be there? Must J] not go home to my ya 
And can I go at any other hour? 


4. ON LOAFING 


Loafing is a subject often talked about in the jour- 
nals of New York. Man usually thinks and dreams a 
lot about what he does not experience. In the ideal 
world he insists on what hard fate shuts away from him 
in the actual world of the setting and the rising of the 
sun. Thus it comes about that loafing, which in the 


actual world of New York does not exist among the 


decent classes, is exhaustively treated in literature and 
the press. Man’s intense longings, and man’s con- 
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science, smothered by the dusty ordeal of daily life, is 
eased by the contemplation in print of all that ought 
to be. | 

Perhaps in this very fact may lie the justification of 
the narrow and humdrum existence of activity. For if 
_ man’s dreams were realized, he would not be impelled 
to put them into forms of literature, and this no doubt 
would be a pity. The man who has all that he wants 
is only in rare instances impelled to great things in ex- 
pression. He prefers to loaf and talk in peaceful, 
beautiful fashion, and the forms of such a life are tran- 
sient as the pathetically unrecordable forms of the blue 
smoke from the festive cigaret or the color-suffused 
grace of a moving cloud in Scotland. 

Therefore, no apology is needed for a few more 
melancholy remarks on loafing. If I were in Paris or 
Berlin, in Rome or in the languid East, I should con- 
sider such a subject a superfluous impertinence. But 
in New York I know the subject is in the minds of all 
idealists, and you can always talk about a big subject, 
no matter how shabbily and tritely, without being very 
rudely sat upon. One of the principles of rhetoric is 
to select a large thing to write about, one that will carry 
the reader along, no matter how stupid the writer is. 
Anything about Theodore Roosevelt, for instance, or 
loafing, is bound to be read by many people who long 
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for fame, power, and idleness. This is the great secret 
of the successful writer for the magazines and news- 
papers. Find out what people are interested in and 
then write stupidly or brilliantly about it. It doesn’t 
much matter which; it will go anyway. 

In fact, the thinner the treatment, the more diluted 
and expanded, the less substance injected, the better, 
in case of a big theme, for every one knows about the 
big themes, and, altho every one wants them contin- 
ually suggested, yet one wants to supply most of the 
old information oneself. So the less you say about 
the good old things, provided you say it at great length 
in order gently to keep a part of the reader’s attention, 
the better it will be. For thus you will set him dream- 
ing, and he will supply from his own thoughts a vast 
amount of trite information, mossy truths, and uni- 
versally shared emotions. If the reader has an idle 
half-hour and an open mind he may let slide gently 
through his soul such a pile of platitudes that he will 
feel as huge as high Olympus, with all the vastness of 
the accumulated wisdom of the races. When he has 
to tear himself away from your article, he will look 
admiringly at the signature, perhaps wipe away a tear, 
and say, ‘“‘What a great man; how wise; what insight 
he has into human nature.”’ And your name forever- 


more will live within the book and volume of his poor 
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brain unmixt with the baser matter suggested by more 
pretentious writers, such as Milton, Shakespeare, 
and a few others who had the colossal egotism neces- 
sary to try to do something that had not been done 
before. : 
But I have written quite a number of words without 
mentioning the subject of loafing, which is my set task 
for the present. I hope, however, that the reader has 
kept it in mind, and that I have gently led him on to a 
mood where, if I had a name, he would admire it. 


5. PLATONIC TALKS BY AMERICAN BOHEMIANS 


Some years ago several young New Yorkers, poor 
and at the time not engaged in any active occupation, 
indulged in a series of talks in which unworldliness, 
philosophy, youth, and crudeness were indissolubly 
mixt. It was a distinct case of low-living and high- 
thinking. Several of these conversations were pre- 
served, and are here recorded. 

(a) Two Men and Four Years. 

Two of them met after a separation of several years 
in New York, and went on a wheel ride in the country 
for a couple of days. Each was twenty-nine years old, 
and when they had last met each was twenty-five. 
That was in Rome, and, after the first day’s hard ride 
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on the wheel they sat down together on the banks of 
the Hudson, and talked in the following strain: 

“Do you remember,” said one, “the Gambrinus 
beer-hall on the Corso, where we sat so often and talked 
until there was nothing that didn’t seem very near us? 
A half a dozen Miincheners was very little for us then. 
Do you remember our wild ride with a drunken hack- 
driver on the Campagna?” 

“Ves, and I remember, too,” said the other, “our 
temperamental and excited enjoyment of old Rome, 
of its pictures and its statues, its frescoes, its long line 
of fragments of architecture, ine together in history 
a large part of the life of man.’ 

“To that kind of thing,” said the first speaker, ‘‘we 
used to devote our mornings. From 11 to 2 we had 
art and the memories of books to interpret the plastic 
sort of thing, and we had the calmness induced by the 
last night’s spree to reflect in philosophic fashion on 
whatever crossed our fancy. Then it would be lunch, 
then a walk on those wonderful, somber, ever-stretch- 
ing roads; perhaps an expanding half an hour with 
Michelangelo, then a beer, then a whisky soda, and 
those indescribable nights, full of strange meetings and 
stranger adventures.” 7 

“T fancy,” said his companion, a thick-set man, with 


a deep voice, “that the quality of those nights can never 
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come back to us. They were not distinguished nights. 
They were full of experiences, which most men of active 
mind, of vivid temperament, and with a strong strain 
of animalism pass through—typical experiences, tre- 
mendously significant to the men themselves at the 
time, but with no great peculiarity.” 

“That is true,’”’ replied the other, a small, nervous 
man, with eager eyes and shoulders with that unsym- 
metrical, onward movement which suggest curiosity 
and vividness—like a panther or a spy. “ But when a 
man goes through an experience which is a necessary 
experience—an experience, I mean, racial and typical, 
rather than individual, it gives the sensation a depth 
that the distinguished pleasures can’t come within a 
league of. A foaming Miinchener is better than the 
finest liqueur to connect man with his past and make 
him feel that he has much of the unreflecting meaning 
of dumb and external nature. It makes him feel sig- 
nificant, at small immediate cost, and willing to sink 
as an individual into obscurity—to contemplate the 
large objects of sensation and to pass his days in an 
activé, Western sort of Nirvanaism. And this typify- 
ing everything—taking coarse dissipations as well. as 
the generous accompaniment of thought as telling of 
human experience, makes what seems disgusting and 
_ brutal to the merely civilized appear to him, the phi- 
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losopher who takes the elemental as his material of 
thought, strangely fascinating.” 

“‘Ves,”? said the man with shoulders and voice broad 
and deep enough to make his five feet seven inches 
seem several inches less. ‘There is no animal like the 
philosophic animal. He has a reason for liking any 
old thing he likes, but he wouldn’t like it to begin with 
if he didn’t have a very unphilosophic joy in life. The 
philosopher who explains into beauty the gothic un- 
reasonableness and functional exuberance of common- 
place human nature is more, and perhaps less, than a 
philosopher. He enjoys life first, and makes his en- 
joyment keener by thinking about it. The fact, per- 
haps, that shows he is more of a poet than a philoso- 
pher is that when the joy in these things begins to fade, 
he can no longer make them seem eloquent by any 
effort of his philosophy. He can merely remember that 
they were so once. Are you, at twenty-nine, as full of 
the ‘joy of life’ as you were when, at twenty-five, you 
knocked irresponsibly about the world, turning your 
disengaged hand to any old thing that promised novelty . 
and excitement ?”’ 

The vivid little man paused for a moment before 
replying. 

‘Perhaps my joy in life now,’ he said slowly, ‘“‘is 


more a habit than an instinct. I hold on so tenaciously 
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to what I thought so tremendously significant for so long. 
There are signs, however, which make me think that the 
death of old interests and perhaps the beginning of new 
ones is coming over me. It is hard now for me to 
distinguish between one dinner, for instance, and the 
one I had before it. I seem to repeat things now, and 
at one time each glass of beer had concomitants of 
thought and sensations different from all the others. 
But now all glasses of beer are very much the 
same, even when I have had several of them, and in 
other experiences, too, I find it’s very much the same 
old coon.” 

“T feel that, too,”’ said he of the deep voice, “and I 
can go you several better. You know how you and I 
and others of our ilk never thought of work or of mo- 
notony without a slight feeling of horror. . Well, I have 
not only your experience of the exhaustion of what men 
—men of twenty-five, of the kind we were—call expe- 
rience, but I have discovered the truth which thousands 
of others—probably millions—have discovered that, 
after variety palls, monotony alone remains as a real 
experience.” 

“You don’t mean complete monotony of thought 
and occupation, surely? You don’t mean that one 
should become a working-machine, tied to a bit of 


social functioning and perhaps to a woman, bound to 
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be at his office at nine in the morning and at home by 
ten in the evening?” 

“T mean the monotony in those things in which 
variety was formerly sought. By remaining by one 
thing, after many are tasted, it is possible to get an in- 
timacy, a subtlety of pleasure which, when carried far, 
becomes really distinguished. By browsing in one 
field, in having several intimate friends and favorite 
poets instead of scores of boon companions and the 
whole unleavened mass of undifferentiated expression, 
we get out of the perturbed, changing romanticism 
into the classic, confined sort of relative perfection in 
which variety is obtained, not by change of subject, of 
friend, of adventure, of mistress, but by getting new 
aspects of the old friend, new grasp of the old subject, 
new intimacy with the old mistress, new insight into 
the meaning of the old experience. The man of ma- 
turity sees in the beaten gold of concentrated thought 
and feeling threads far more various in their subtlety 


than if he passed through the waste lands of feeling in 


his movement from one disconnected experience to the 
next. I perceive, as well as you do, that my figure is 
mixed, but that is only an imaginative parallel to the 
mixed character of what seemed to me at twenty-five 
to be the best.” 


“T plainly see,” said the small man, with a cunning 
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smile, ‘that you have your eye on the rewards of the 
world, and perhaps on some particular girl, who in the 
old way has succeeded in blinding you to the charm of 
diversity. Come, confess that at twenty-nine you are 
weaker, and consequently simpler and narrower, than 
you were at twenty-five.” | 

“You charge me with too much at once to answer 
simply,” the other replied. ‘Ido not admit that I am 
weaker or narrower than I was at twenty-five, but it is 
quite true that I am simpler. And I am simpler be- 
cause I want to stand in one place, geographical and 
moral, and grow, rather than transplant. I care no 
more for the rewards of the world than I did. I always 
liked appreciation. If the world is to appreciate my 
new way of life better than it did the old, it is because 
the world has some sense and likes a good thing, or at 
least a good attempt when it sees it.” 

The little man looked very, very sad. 

“T see the time, old man, when you will be no longer 
of us. The spirit is dying out of you already. You are 
tamer, milder than you were. You have not turned 
your back on the old way of life, but you are half- 
hearted about it. You are not the real sport you were 
at twenty-five. You go to bed earlier and the idea of 
an adventure is not as much of an electric startler as it 
was. A man is small to forget the eloquence of any 
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experience. It is disgraceful to lose one’s past, even 
the sense of its beauty.” 

“You told me, when you were twenty-five,” answered, 
perhaps rather evasively, the man with the broad 
shoulders, ‘‘that you were never lonely, that the things 
which every one could get were enough for the man of 
active sense and spirit. Is that still true? Answer that 
exactly and I can tell how far or near you are to me at 
present.” | 

The eager face with the wrinkled forehead was about 
- vehemently to answer in the affirmative, but his sense 
of truth prevailed. 

“T confess,” he said, ‘that often now I am lonely. 
At twenty-five I was never lonely. I am twenty-nine 
now, and what I am and what I can be and do, I see 
plainly, and see it small in comparison with the huge- 
ness of what was once undefined. Approaching middle 
age my loneliness is sometimes horrible and I seek the 
old diversions and thoughts in vain. There are pro- 
gressively more disappointments and fewer experiences, 
but that is as far as I can go with you. Tho I do not 
succeed so often in getting the old glamour, my joy in 
life is still great enough to interfere with my work and 
make me vividly regret the things that are passing 
away. I think of work or of a woman that would nar- 
row the possibility that remains of that old glory with 
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‘horror. And yet, a face that is now in St. Petersburg 
makes me restless whenever I have a few hundreds to 
spare.” 

“We are nearer together than I feared,” said the 
monotony-enamored man. ‘‘We are each twenty- 
nine, but I am a little older, perhaps because a little 
less endowed with the joy of life.” 


.6. THE THRESHOLD TO MIDDLE AGE 


It was the night of the great snowstorm. The streets 
of New York, even in the dark, were vaguely white, 
but there was nothing vague about the depth of the 
snow for those persons unfortunate enough to wade 
about in it, nor was there any doubt in the minds of the 
three men in the café of a little hotel near Washington 
Square that it was comfortable to be where they were. 

They had gathered together for one last drink 


_ before the departure of one of them. The little man 
was going to Chicago the next day, and the three of 
them were doing what they had often done together 
before, but feared they might never do so together 


again. They were drinking, and they were talking, 


and in his talk each one was careless to express any- 


thing but himself. 


So these three men were always three distinct units. 
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Each one put nothing but himself into what he said. 
A wag might suggest that the talk was consequently 
light. Light, perhaps it was. Certainly it was so at 
times, but as far as each laid by his mask it was the 
contribution of something quite new, and drink and 
the last flicker of their expiring youth ai to bring 
it out with pleasant recklessness. 

Two of them were twenty-nine years old and the 
third was thirty-two. ‘They were old enough to be 
more coherently expressive than they were at twenty- 
five, and were young enough still to think that it was 
worth while for three men to sit by the hour and talk 
without any other motive than the social exploitation 
of their sensuous and intellectual natures. They were 
at times. still capable of taking the disinterested and 
unpractical point of view. 

Perhaps the fact that they (in the case of two of them, 
at any rate) were beginning to do other things than to 
express themselves around a cheerful table, made the 
table, when they did find time to interview it, particu- 
larly attractive. They began to see the end of it, and to 
have the melancholy longing attendant on the percep- 
tion of the beauty that is withdrawing. 

He that was going away was the most cheerful of 
them all, for in temper he was the youngest and the 


least complicated. He had ferret but not fiery eyes, 
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small strong teeth, and a restless thin body. He was 
going away on an adventure, and as his whole life had 
been a series of always startling and sometimes dis- 
reputable adventures he felt that his going away was 
quite right and natural. 

The oldest and most complicated hated anything 
that passed away. He had energy and sentiment enough 
for eternal life, provided that every detail of life amused 
and instructed. For nothing amused him that did not 
instruct him, and nothing instructed him that did not 
amuse him. The man who was going away instructed 
him, and the particular atmosphere created by the trio 
in the café amused him. So, as he drank his whisky- 
soda and counted down his oysters, his grave face 
was a little graver than usual, his tired eyes a little 
wearier, and his polite satire a little less satirical. 

The third man—he with the broad shoulders—was 
sorry that the small man was going away. He liked 
him because he had had some good times with him, 
and that was why he was sorry. It was a sentimental 
reason. Then, too, he feared the effect on the man of 
thirty-two. He knew that the world already didn’t 
contain enough to satisfy the man of thirty-two, and 
he didn’t know what would happen when the nervous 
wanderer departed. 

The departing man saw that the atmosphere con- 
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tained a little more sentiment than usual, was a little 
heavier, softer than he liked. He liked movement, - 
nerve, force, and definiteness. So he drank rapidly 
and induced the others to do so. But it didn’t work. 
They talked, indeed, of the subjects they always talked 
about, but they did not get into them the new turn of 
the occasion. ‘They didn’t make it an occasion but a 
repetition. Finally, they gave up the attempt, gave up 
trying for the something new amid the comfort and 
flavor of the old, and sat a little berauschi, in only occa- 
sionally disturbed silence. 

“Well,” at last said he who was going away, “this 
is like the funeral of what we have done together. The 
blue smoke of your cigar,” addressing the man of 
thirty-two, who wanted to live more than the universe 
and his own body allowed, “as it curls up along your 
long and significant face, past those eyes dulled with 
severe experience and the troubled passion of prospec- 
tive years, decorates the hearse of this café with forms 
suggestive of the past beautiful complexities of our com- 
mon life. It is like the Egyptian tombs, an application 
of art to the external symbols of death.” | 

“When you,” replied he of the passionate dull eye, 
“talk constructed poetry, when you leave facts and 
points and get hazy and talk even about decoration, 


it is a sign that something is troubling you. It rejoices 
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me to perceive that you regret leaving us. Once you 
said, and you meant it then, that all the plastic art in 
the universe was not worth the lustrous curl of one 
dark-eyed lass. And yet now you talk about decora- 
tion. It’s a clear case. You're sad.” 

The sentimental man with broad shoulders, he who 
was sorry merely because he didn’t like to lose what he 
liked, said to the man of thirty-two, the man of dulled, 
but deep experience: 

“He is going away; it is true and sad. And he is 
sorry, of course, to leave us; but: it isn’t that which 
makes him so sad that he talks about funerals and dec- 
oration. The reason is this: To explain it I must go 
back to that talk between him and me on the banks 
of the Hudson, of which I have spoken so often to you. 
He admitted to me then that he was beginning to feel 
that there was some charm in staying in one place, in 
having the same set of friends, rather than in moving 
rapidly and nervously all over the world. There was 
a girl in Budapest, of whom he liked to speak in this 
connection: It was she that suggested to him the pos- 
sibility of getting color and variety out of monotony 
and uniformity. He thought that with her the world 
would be interesting and varied, even if he stayed in 
one place and didn’t make many sociological investi- 
gations. He was tired of mere spacial variety and 
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wanted the delicate variety inherent in the modifica- 
tions of monotony. But she was in Budapest and he 
was in New York, and this little transient dream of 
beauty soon faded before the material ambition which 
presently began to fill his soul. He is going to Chicago 
because he sees an opportunity to fill his purse; and 
his old love of movement and. change reenforces this 
new desire, and both together drive out the germ im- 
planted in a moment of poetry on the banks of the 
Hudson. But sometimes he thinks of the Hudson and 
of Budapest and is sad. He is thinking of them to- 
night, and that is why he talks of decorations and 
graves.” 

The little man ordered another beer and the dull- 
eyed man of energy sipped his whisky and soda. The 
sentimental man began to talk of Rome, when he and 
the little man were there together. And the snow con- 
tinued to lighten the darkness of the night and to warm 
the cold of it. 


7. How He Fett Away 


A Bohemian and a successful person, who was once 
a Bohemian, sat in the café together. The successful 
man was well drest, with a look of assurance and of 
well-meaning benevolence. He was cheerful and talked 


loudly, altho not in an ill-bred manner. It was merely 
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the exuberance of health and of worldly success. He 
was as definite as his bank account and his standing 
in the community—a fortune and a reputation which 
he owed to his own ability. The overcoat which hung 
on a peg near by was of rich material and bagged in 
the back, that sign of the well-to-do, the quintessence 
of generous fashion. He was a man of about thirty 
years of age. His hair grew a little thin at the 
temples, and his live eyes toned with the vigor of his 
speech. 

His companion was of about the same age. His voice 
was low, and his coat, tho well-brushed, shone in the 
much used parts and was frayed about the edges. His 
patent leather shoes were badly cracked, and his over- 
coat, as it hung by that of his friend, looked like a 
younger brother, tho evidently much older. In_ his 
well-cut features there was the melancholy of thought, 
-and about the lips, only partly closed, something of the 
irresolution of will often married to intellectual deli- 
cacy. Instead of buoyant optimism there was in this 
face refined fatigue, which lent a kind of distinction to 
his manner. 

“This old café,’ said the busy man, taking a solid 
pull at his Scotch and soda, “‘is just the same as it was 
three years ago when we were all struggling to get on 
in the world—you and I and the others. I like to come 
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here now and then for the sake of those good old times, 
but the dinner is pretty threadbare, isn’t it? No, the 
old place hasn’t changed, but you and I and the rest 
of the ‘push’ have, haven’t we?” 

“You have,” replied the other, ‘changed very much. 
You are famous, now, and only occasionally are found 
in the old haunts. You have your club; you are very 
busy; you have your world that the ‘push’ knows 
nothing of, and I understand that you even intend to 
marry before long.” 

‘“‘Look here,” replied the energetic man, earnestly. 
“Let us have one of our old plain talks. I know that 
_ you and the rest of the ‘push’ have disapproved of me 
since I have become what the world calls ‘successful.’ 
You don’t grudge me, do you, a dip into the flesh- 
pots?” 

“Not in the least,” said the languid man. ‘You 
know very well we all believe in the flesh-pots. It is 
because you have given the flesh-pots up that we dis- 
approve—not disapprove, but deplore. You are too 
busy to enjoy. When you come among us occasionally 
you hurry off to an engagement without properly en- 
joying either the food or the conversation. Old fellow, 
you have lost the feeling for the imperceptible. I have 
to hit you on the head now to convey an idea. You are 


so definite. You are so energetic that nothing but a 
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bellows or a hammer can make any impression on you. 
You know, if you will stop to think, that in two hours’ 
sitting together it is impossible to get in the mood for 
those feelings and thoughts in low relief, those sub- 
tleties of sentiment and ‘points of view’ which were 
wont to be the essence of our lives. What was money 
to us if we had the price of a dinner and a bottle of 
claret? What was fame, except as a subject of talk? 
What was woman, except as the point of departure for 
an impassioned idea? What good was two hours when 
we might have twelve? But you, you have learned to 
score. And to score you must hit sharply, definitely. 
You have learned to think that there is nothing real 
that isn’t prominent, nothing beautiful that isn’t effect- 
ive. Japanese art which you once loved you no longer 
understand. You couldn’t feel the charm of its pre- 
cious, insinuating irregularity. 

“Tf you see the delicate it is only to stamp it as the 
unimportant—so it is unimportant in the struggle for 
existence.” 

The energetic man smiled sadly. 

“T like now as much as I ever did,” he said, “the 
things you call the imperceptible, by which I suppose 
you mean the nuance. But I believe in progress. I 
think you fellows who spend hours in going over the 
same old nuances are deceiving yourselves. You think 
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you are developing in subtlety. But what you really 
are doing is to remain in the old life because it is pleas- 
ant. You try thus to make dignified the mere desire 
to lead a pleasant existence. I have my sensuous side, 
and it is that mainly and the sentimental feeling I have 
toward the ‘push,’ that makes me regret not seeing 
more of you all. But excuse me for saying that I think 
breaking away from the charmed circle of the ‘push’ 
is a condition of growth. You fellows are just as you 
have always been. You are delightful, because you are 
always young. But don’t you pay a high price for your 
youth? Life is short and if you go on as you do you 
will never get the vivid pleasures of a nearer under- 
standing of the actualities of a man’s complicated life. 
It would make me nervous now to lead a merely pleas- 
ant life. I have to be learning something, doing some- 
thing all the time, or Iam no longer happy. The ‘push’ 
remains static—the same old thing. My interest in 
it is like my interest in the past—a sentimental inter- 
est, but pale in comparison with the flavor of the pres- 
ent occupations and the hopes of a still more vivid 
future.” 

The languid man smiled regretfully. 

‘We have lost you, old man,” he said. “And I re- 
egret it more than ever. For your impassioned discourse 
has brought your old quality home again to me. The 
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past is the only real thing. You can brood on the past, 
reflect about it, enjoy it. The present is mere activity 
and the future is nothing. And so it is not with too 
much regret that I recognize that you are of the past 
as far as the ‘push’ is concerned. You will always be 
a pleasant memory, but, my dear fellow, you are ma- 
ture, and with a mature man there is no argument.” 

‘Nor with a petrified boy,’ replied the energetic 
man with some heat. 

Just then the rest of the “push” came in, and brought 
in again the note of irresponsible geniality. 


8. THe LIMITATIONS OF OuR COUNTRY 


Two men sat in a café on Second Avenue—one of 
those open-air cafés, characteristic of Europe and of 
the broadest, lightest, and handsomest streets in New 
York. It was on a Sunday afternoon and they watched 
the sauntering Teutonic crowd pass—men, women, and 
children in easy domestic fashion. Around them in 
the little garden sat several men, some playing cards, 
some in almost complete silence, staring sturdily at 
their beer, all seeming to be fixt there, settled comfort- 
able with no nervous consciousness of the uncompleted 
task or the unkept engagement. They belonged to the 
happy crowd of the unnoticed and the unambitious; 
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and to a race that prefers calm and almost sensuous 


contemplation to “getting there” in any sweaty form. 
The day was warm and the sun shone through an at- 
mosphere rendered heavy by a recent shower; the hot, 
bright globules of moisture marking the path of the 
rays. 

Perhaps it was the pacifying weather and the undu- 
lating rich quiet of the street that put the two nervous 
Americans into unusual mood. For a long time they 
were silent. They sipped the repose-inducing beer, and 
almost felt that they were a part of their surroundings. 
Ultimately, however, being of expressive character, they 
must needs give vent to what was an unusual and de- 
lightfully literary sensation, and talked of many things, 


through the heterogeneity of which, however, there was 


a strain of unity—the tone of the place and the mood 
of the day being subtly manifest in the diverse things 
they said. : 

“T frequently am lonely,”’ said the younger of the 
two men, “now that my wife is away and I am alone in 
the big city. So I have contracted the habit of wan- 
dering. This great town, with its infinite modifications 
of nationality and external form, holds me in the after- 
noon and evening, when I am through work, in a vise. 
But, somehow, altho there is movement and life in 
plenty, there is nothing vivid or exciting about it, noth- 
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ing irritating as are one’s own little affairs. Life is 
lived in big masses by the common people. The rhythm 
of life is low because it is big and important. That 
street moving with quiet energy is more peaceful than 
a country scene. It lulls like the perpetual breaking 
of waves. I start out on one of my long wanderings 
because I want diversion in my loneliness, and usually 
end up with feeling that it is deep folly to desire diver- 
sion at all. The contented masses of humanity, gently 
vibrating through the broad street flooded with warm 
and liquid light, make me hate my individuality, despise 
my intelligence and my ambitions, and minimize the 
importance of everything except the essentials of life.” 

His companion laughed and then said: 

“The essentials of life? You mean your wife, your 
dinner, and the easy thoughts and high tho vague sen- 
sations which pass through your cerebral cortex in con- 
nection with a good cigar, an armchair, and a pleas- 
ant companion? In other words, on a day like this, 
with a good long night between you and another day’s 
hustle for the staff of life, you are a gentle sensualist. 
You idealize the instincts of the original human animal, 
and, like Walt Whitman, who was also a very civilized 
man, you, through excess of refinement, put the merely 
pleasant in the category of the excellent. You prefer 
your wife, your dinner, and a tepid afternoon with the 
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vague and mystical sensations called thoughts, which 
go along with such things, to the pure light of reason or 
the application of intelligence to the detailed facts of 
every-day, busy life.” 

“With your ‘pure reason,’ ”’ said the younger man, 
stretching comfortably, ‘‘you remind me of a monk. 
If I didn’t know you so well, ’'d accuse you of disloy- 
alty to the pleasures of life; and of not having even 
enough intellect, to say nothing of sense and imagina- 
tion, which are much higher qualities, to know that 
mind disconnected from fact and feeling is worse than 
useless. All mind is good for is to make one’s pleas- 
ures intelligible, to give an added keenness to the basic 
delights and common interests of humanity. That is 
why you always find a really cultivated man standing 
up for the common people and devoted to simple pleas- 
ures; while there is nothing that a really cultivated man 
hates so much as a monk, unless it be a bourgeois or a 
middle-class man sweating to rise higher than God in- 
tended him. The good people are they who never try to 
go higher, because they are at the bottom or at the top. 
It is the attempt, and not the deed, confounds us.” 

“You are becoming earnest,” said the other, bitingly, 
“and have forgotten the mood from which you started. 
- You had, when you began to speak, a genuine-sensa- 


tion of -pleasure in the day and the scene. But, to tell 
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the truth, you are not as much of a sensualist as you 
have hoped, and as my words indicated that I feared. 
For, losing your simple absorption in the quality of 
the day, you began to talk; then to abuse and rail at 
things, getting rapidly back to your every-day striving, 
workaday mood, which, after all, is where you belong, 
you confirmed literary man, you unreal man of the 
night! I did you too much honor when I said that you 
were capable of enjoying a sensation. You can’t even 
enjoy a platonic idea. You can’t get pleasure even out 
of the ascetic attitude. All you can do is to hustle 
along intelligently, applying sia to further your own 
egoistic ends of material gain.” 

The two men had really been open for a time to the 
un-American quiet and sensuousness of the occasion. 
But that they were ‘“‘fakers”’ in it, that they did not 
enjoy so much as they seemed, was shown by their 
being led, first, into talk, and then into dispute. 

“T guess you are right,” said the younger man, 
sadly, ‘I am a hypocrite. But so are you. All mod- 
ern, metropolitan persons who compete in our fierce 
struggle are hypocrites when they pretend to enjoy any- 
thing. The nearest we can come to enjoyment is to 
see what we miss. When I look now at the mob pass- 
ing along the avenue; they mean nothing to me. The 
mood has passed. Let’s go up-town, where we belong.” 
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LOAFING AT WAIKIKI—LOAFING ON A PAINTED OCEAN 
—My FRIEND THE BoRE—IHE MASTER OF THE 
HOUSE 


t. LOAFING AT WAIKIKI 


I HAD a gentle case of nervous prostration and spent 
several weeks on the beech of Waikiki at Honolulu, on 
the island of Oahu. There was a lanat, a sort of can- 
opy, stretched for my languorous benefit on the beach, 
and here, with a frivolous novel, perhaps, in my lap, 
or with nothing to occupy me but the soothing con- 
sciousness of my weakness, the scented colors of the 
ocean, and the diffusing sound of its gentle waves, I 
used to lie most of the day. The tropical weather re- 
moved all unpleasant energy from my body and mind, 
and my senses were left free to feel the depth of the 
sky and the soft intensity of the ocean and the hills. 
The moist air of the tropics absorbed the rays of the 
sun, so that the light and heat of it seemed suspended, 
like millions of little warm globes of light, and not, as 


in our clime, to strike straight down upon suffering 
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man. The sun is warmer and larger than with us, but 
he is wrapt about with denser atmosphere, and hesi- 
tates so long in mid-career, that he reaches the earth 
very gently—at least at Waikiki. : 

The ocean seems to be only a condensation of the 
warm air—no harsh break from sun-impregnated air 
to liquid harshness. The water, too, seems to have 
sunshine in it, which sparkles at every breaking of the 
wave—set free, at it were. To the bather’s sense it 
comes as a solidification of tropical fragrance—fra- 
grance that he had formerly felt in the air and in the 
earth, now in contact with his skin. 

I, this gently prostrate man, bathed in the early 
morning and bathed in the early evening. The day 
stretch between the two baths I lay under the lanai. 
In the evening I wandered alone under the tall coco- 
nut-trees which reached up into a deeper sky than ours 
—a, sky so deep that the stars seemed to be at different 
distances. The third dimension of space was palpable, 
and the sky did not seem like a mere concave surface 
stuck full of lights. It was the time of the moon, too, 
and as she sailed by some towering coconut-tree she 
had little of that pure coldness that she assumes in 
more puritanical climes. Warmest yellow was her 
color, and she seemed to have more of the warmth of 
the sun and the sea than with us. No one at Honolulu 
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has ever noticed the distinguished chastity for which 
she is famous in European civilization. 

Another American with declinatory nerves, and who 
lived permanently at Waikiki, and I drank much whisky 
and soda. We used to sit on the grass under the coco- 
nut-trees until long after midnight, looking at the moon 
or listening to the surge of the ocean. We sometimes 
wandered about in the late evening, among the huts of 
the natives, lingering by the doors to listen to the low, 
guttural, vowel beauty of the Hawaiian voice singing 
the Hula songs and the rustle of the rhythmical and 
sensuous dance often accompanying the songs—a dance 
cheapened and vulgarized in every large capital in 
Europe, but here a spontaneous expression of physical 
sinuousity, a native and innocent form of expression. 

One night—at midnight—after the usual ramble, we 
emerged from some disagreeably thick banana plants. 
into an open place covered by several stately coconut- 
trees, through the towering branches of which the full 
moon was fleeting with the apparent swiftness of the 
light clouds carried in the opposite direction, when we 
saw three Hawaiian girls, young and with a rich kind 
of tropical beauty, clad in the non-envious scarcity of 
their race, dancing the undulating dance of the Hula. 
Two men, tall and athletic-looking, with the masculine ~ 


dignity of feature remarkable in the men of this race, 
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lay at the feet of the moving girls, singing the soft and 
melancholy accompaniment of the Hula. It was all 
very slow and dignified, both the dance and song—it 
had the noble voluptuousness of the tropical night, the 
same calm, rich beauty. | 

They hardly noticed the approach of the white men, 
_ who sat down, too, and looked on in silence. When the 
Hawaiians had finished their song and dance, without 
saying a word they moved off toward their distant huts, 
and we two Americans went and bathed in the warm 
and midnight sea. 


2. LOAFING ON A PAINTED OCEAN 


The Peshawurwas in the China Sea. She had left — 
Hongkong and was steaming lazily south, on her voy- 
age around the Malay Peninsula for the distant port 
of Bombay. Only a few passengers were on board, 
and they represented many differences. I was an Amer- 
ican, traveling languidly for health and amusement, 
with the education, the experience, and the character 
of the ordinary well-to-do citizen of the United States. 
An Englishman and his wife, residents of South Africa, 
admirers of the Boers, but lovers of political liberty, 
were there. A young Englishman, who lived in the 
Philippines, who hated Spain, drank large quantities 
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of Scotch whisky and soda, and talked in the moonlight 
on the almost deserted deck with the young woman 
who was going to Bombay to meet her husband, a 
colonel in the army; these people, with the laconic 
captain and the Scotch doctor, were, to me, the only 
objects of human complexion which were a part of the 
life aboard. At the most, there were not more than 
three or four others. 

It didn’t take many days of lying on our long chairs 
together, under the awnings, sheltered from the trop- 
ical sun, to bring us all pretty completely together in 
mood. The warm, moist air and the ever quiet and 
fragrant ocean lulled away our accidental differences 
and left us in one mood of sensuous receptiveness. We 
laid aside, with no thought of doing it, our intellect and 
our plans, and knew nothing of the passage of time for 
three long weeks. We smoked insidious Southern 
cigarets. We read perhaps twenty pages of some novel 
each day, and in the midst of the reading slept, or 
gently interrupted the flow of our indistinct thoughts 
by sipping a whisky and soda, or gazing at the Chinese 
coast, as it occasionally came into view, or at an island, 
magic in color and in romantic suggestion, which might 
perhaps merely seem an island, and shape itself, as we 
drew nearer, into a fantastic cloud. 

Of the sea we never felt the motion. It was like a 
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“painted ocean,” except that it was sweet and fragrant, 
and seemed to exhale the delicious mysteries of its in- 
finite depths. And the sense of the infinite, ever upon 
our drowsy imaginations and imminent in the monot- 
onous onward movement of the ship, descended upon 
us from above even more completely than it came to 
us from the wonderful symphony of odor-giving water 
beneath and around us. For the sky in the tropics is 
marvelously high, the horizons indefinitely more re- 
mote than in our crisper and less genial latitudes— 
more remote and vaguer; shifting, settling into coast- 
lines and radiant clouds, suggestive of golden gates 
leading to infinitely distant lands of romance. And at 
night the stars are larger, and there are more of them 
than with us. They seem higher, too, and some more 
distant than others. The sky seems like a vast, three- 
dimensioned space, not the mere concave surface of an 
enclosing ball. Nothing encloses in the Southern seas 
along the Southern coast, but all opens widely, breathing 
largest space and indefinite recession. There are sun- 
sets that extend more than half-way over the sky, and 
make the thought of man’s nervous daily occupations 
ludicrously trivial. Why anything else when this is 
possible ? 

Such vague feelings we sometimes exprest to each 
other, stretched in white ducks in our long chairs, or 
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at night on our mattresses put on deck, with nothing 
but thin pajamas between us and the night; but the 
night was friendly and we didn’t really need the pajamas. 

When the body is completely relaxed the mind takes 
pleasure in noting the facts of sense and of nerves. 
Stretched flat on one’s back, the brawling, civilized, 
irrational world forgotten or ignored, it doesn’t seem 
trivial to be keenly conscious of the repose of the legs, 
to feel where each nerve thrills warmly along the spine 
or shoots quickly across the temple. A gentle unwind- 
ing of one’s moral and intellectual nature, in favor of 
a completely inactive sensuousness, is what that long, 
warm bath of tepid, perfume-laden tropical air tends 
to induce. 

At night, after a talk with the captain on the forward 
deck, during which brief promenade he would tell me, 
perhaps, about the dolphins or flying-fish, or the queer 
shapes that the unreal islands about took to puzzle and ~ 
sometimes almost alarm him into a belief that he had 
got out of his course, I would wander about alone in 
my pajamas looking out on the moonlit ocean, feeling 
the regular tremble of the ship as she went her way over 
the occasionally phosphorescent and ever beautiful sea. 
When there was phosphorescence in the way I have 
often lain for hours watching the long line of sparkling 


diamonds springing into existence at the touch of the 
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bow, and fusing again into the deeper tone of the more 
solid ocean. 

And then I would go to my cabin; and when we got 
down almost to the equator the nights were often so 
utterly warm—never hot—that I would lie naked with 
the windows of the cabin thrown wide open and the 
silver of the stars or the more ornate radiance of the 
full moon upon my breast—always, too, a gentle breeze, 
- no more than that of the motion of the ship perhaps, 
but at least as much as that. And then I would sleep 
a dreamless sleep, or perhaps vaguely dream that we 
were approaching a coast with a line of coral along the 
shore, and behind were deep hills covered with the vis- 
ions of tropical vegetation much more ornate even than 
real tropical forests. 


3. My FRIEND THE BORE 


During the winter of 189— I amused myself uncom- 
monly well in the gay capital of France. I had plenty 
of companions and plenty to do and felt myself free 
from all social obligations. I did not long for “home” 
and was quite happy to be away from my family and 
_ friends, who would only have restricted my unconven- 
tional occupations. I was never lonesome or deprest, 
and was always busy with the unpractical tho absorb- 
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ing life of a young man left to his own instincts in the — 
midst of a big city. 

Even in Paris, however, I came in contact with some 
of the minor infelicities of experience. The Bore was 
one of the greater of these lesser evils. He was a re- 
spectable Englishman, and so doubly obnoxious to me 
in the frame of mind I was in at the time. Altho he 
roomed near me in the Quarter, I used to avoid his 
harmless dryness whenever I could; much in the same 
spirit in which I steered clear of the irreproachable 
Duval restaurants and the American pension, where 
what seemed to me then the commonplace ethics of our 
country stood out particularly bare and ugly. Instead, 
I was in the habit of hunting up some rather dégagé 
concert hall on “Boule Miche,” or of going with my 
companions of either sex to Bal Bullier. 

But the Bore was not a bore simply to a young man 
in Paris mood; he was a bore anywhere or at any 
time; but there came an occasion in my life when 
this Bore seemed to me an angel of light and became 
my friend. 

It was in a small German university town on the 
Rhine. I had gone there in the summer ostensibly to 
hear a certain celebrated German professor hold forth 
for three months on metaphysics; in reality because 


my letter of credit was sadly curtailed of its original 
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glory by my Paris gaieties; and I thought three months 
in a small German town would tide me over until I 
could get hold of another useful document of the kind. 

So I went to the little Teutonic town, where I almost 
died of ennwi and loneliness. There was nobody there 
but corps studenten, professors, and beer-halls—no 
movement, no excitement, nothing keyed up to the 
state of nerves I then was in. I could find no intel- 
lectual person in the town who spoke my language, and 
no German who was not sane and healthy and unwill- 
ing to talk or do anything wild and irresponsible; they 
would even limit their glasses of beer. I tried Hegel as 
a refuge, and sought to extract a human element from 
his Phanomenologie des Geistes. I made about thirty 
visits to the old Gothic cathedral, watched the soldiers 
exercise, took long walks, listened to the nightingales 
late at night, as I drank my solitary Miinchener. All 
these things sound attractive. So they are to the calm 
_ mind and nerves. They would have attracted me, too, 
if I had only had a companion, the need of which be- 
came an obsession. I, who was so independent in Paris, 
here in Freiburg—for that was the place—would have 
coined my soul to have with me the least attractive of 
my boon companions. 3 

My habitual routine was to rise at eight, go to the 
Hegel lecture at ten, try to read the Phanomenologie 
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until twelve (this stretch of two hours I frequently inter- 
rupted in order to go over to the only beer-hall in the 
neighborhood), spend the afternoons in the quiet streets 
of the old town, in the cathedral, the country, or in 
some beer-hall, where I often sat for many stupid hours 
trying to forget the sensations and ideas which I sym- 
pathetically wanted to communicate; repeat the same 
thing in the evening; hating to go to bed, but with 
nothing violent to do I was often forced into my loathed 
couch by ten o’clock. 

One afternoon I was sitting in a particularly derma 
condition in my favorite beer-hall. The last traces of 
conviction in there being any sense in Hegel, German 
professors, or bovine and healthy existence in general 
was oozing disagreeably out of me. I stared despond- 
ently down the street and drank all the Miinchener 
there was time for, and there was plenty of time. 

Suddenly my heart gave a great bound. Joy almost 
paralyzed me, for what did I see coming along the 
road? I saw the Paris Bore! He was walking along in 
his well-drest, vacant way, looking as innocent as ever, 
but, oh! how glad I was to see him! Here was a man 
who could talk English, who had no family in Freiburg, 
to whom I could express myself. It was as a mother 
welcoming her lost child that I rushed upon him. Re- _ 
membering, no doubt, my coldness toward him in — 
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Paris, he seemed surprized, suspicious, but I dragged 
him into the beer-hall, and made him eat and drink at 
my expense. I would have given him anything, any- 
thing. He answered my eager questions coolly and 
briefly. Yes, he was to stay the rest of the semester, 
had not yet found a boarding-house, etc. I succeeded 
in inducing him to go to mine, representing to him that 
there were neither children, dogs, pianos, nor English- 
women at that favored place. 

For the rest of the summer I pathetically cultivated 
my friend the Bore, and I must say that he treated me 
better than I deserved, considering the way I had 
treated him in Paris. He allowed me to shock his Eng- 
lish sense of propriety by my conversation, sat long 
hours in the beer-hall with me, and revived my droop- 
ing interest in Hegel. 

Since that summer years have passed. I have be- 
come a wiser tho not a sadder man, and have no op- 
portunity to have the blues on account of solitude. 
But in spite of the fact that my social nature is now 
completely satisfied, whenever my friend the Bore 
turns up in New York he gets a cordial welcome from 
me. More than that, I am always glad to see him and 
enjoy talking to him, altho he undoubtedly is a Bore. 
But there is a past between us, and he acted like a gen- 
tleman in the hour of my direst extremity. 
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4. THE MASTER OF THE HOUSE 


In the midst of a rich, Burgundian plain lies the 
little, old town of Sens. All along the roads that ap- 
proach it slope rich vineyards from which come its 
heady wines, pleasing at once to the capable palate 
and the luxuriant eye. The peasants whom one meets 
along the route are almost as silent as the vines and > 
almost as dark in color as the dark red wine. Their 
dialect, too, is saturated and deepened in vowel sounds 
until in esthetic expression it more nearly resembles 
the South Italian tongue than the volatile French of 
Paris. ‘The dumb, swarthy women, with thick-soled 
shoes, are met everywhere, working at the soil, and 
resemble the peasants of Millet without the poetry. | 

One day in the fall I trudged through a warm, heavy 
rain toward the town. I had, a couple of weeks before, 
left Paris with my knapsack on my back and a deter- 
mination to walk through Burgundy to Switzerland. 
It was with a delightful shiver of expectation and a 
sense of imminent adventure that I felt myself alone 
on the highways. I passed through many little red- 
tiled towns, practised my bad French on the natives, 
and put up for the night at places where the sight of 
me was an event; where the people stared wonderingly 
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at the strange spectacle of a man who was walking for 
pleasure through a land the language of which he used 
with ludicrous difficulty. © 

On the particular day that, drenched, I was approach- 
ing the old cathedral town of Sens, my adventurous 
enthusiasm had for the time somewhat waned. My 
clothes were bedraggled, my hair long and unkempt, 
and I looked like a cranky tramp; cranky, because I 
wore knee-breeches and had a light game-bag in which 
‘I carried a tooth-brush, a change of underwear, and a 
' sweater. On reaching Sens I had the usual linguistic 
difficulties in finding an inn, but finally landed in a 
little place right opposite the cathedral, in a small 
square, kept by a Frenchman and his wife. They had 
neither servants nor children, and the newcomer was 
the only guest. They looked suspicious at first when 
the American presented himself; but when they at last 
understood that this was merely a rather peculiar tour- 
ist and that I had a sufficiently well-lined purse, as well 
as a friendly manner and an ingenuous countenance, 
| they became hospitable enough, after the silent man- 
ner of people of small towns. The man was a round 
person of about forty years of age, with a smooth, good- 
natured, and rather stupid face. His wife, after the 
nature of French women, was sharper in manner and 
quicker in look. She came from the kitchen without 
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removing her apron and having looked me over went 
about her work again, leaving her more social husband 
to perform the courtesies. 

I ate the simple supper with my host, and stammer- 
ingly told about how I came from New York and was 
merely amusing myself in the bad Burgundian weather. 
As I was very tired, I went to bed immediately after 
supper and fell into a sound sleep. My hostess awa- 
kened me at seven in the morning, and I descended to 
eat my breakfast. While at this simple meal I heard 
the following conversation in the kitchen near by, be- 
tween the man and his wife. I understood French 
better than I could speak it. Not knowing that fact, 
the French people were incautious, and soon their 
voices rose in high dispute. 

The dispute was about the size of the bill. The man 
wanted to charge the ordinary amount, which was very 
small, but she saw no reason why they should not get 
five or six times the usual sum. Their respective argu- 
ments were as follows: 

‘He is a stranger,” said the husband, “and we ought 
not to filch him.” 

“Yes, he is a stranger,’”’ replied his wife, “and that 
is a sign he is rich. Why, otherwise, should he travel, 
alone, afoot, in Burgundy? It is the.chance of our 
lives.”’ | 
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“But he is a good fellow,” the man urged. “We 
talked very agreeably together last evening. He went 
to bed early and gave us no trouble.” 

“Pah!” exclaimed the better half, “you’re a ninny. 
The American ate like a pig. I never saw a man eat 
like that before. He is rich. He will pay. He does 
not know the customs, and I insist that you let me man- 
age this affair.” 

“No, no, he is a good fellow,” repeated the French- 
man, “and he is my guest and a stranger, and I shall 
charge him only the regular amount.” 

Then the woman flew into a passion. She screamed: 

“Good fellow, indeed. What kind of a good fellow 
would you be if it wasn’t for me? Who is it that man- 
ages? Who is it that saves, who is it that makes both 
ends meet, if it isn’t me? You play the grand seigneur 
and I do the work, I do the calculating, and when I see 
a chance to do a good stroke of business you come and 
spoil it all with your good-fellowship and your honor. 
You ninny!” 

Then the man grew angry in his turn. 

“Shut up,” he shouted, in a deep voice, “I will do 
as I please. I will charge as I please. I am the mas- 
ter of the house. I am the master of the house, and I 
will do as I please.” 

She still protested, but he drowned everything she 
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said with a stentorian ‘‘I am the master of the house,” 
and finally left the kitchen and approached me, as, 
after finishing my meal, I was adjusting my game-bag, 
and listening with great interest to the dispute. He 
had a flush on his face, a look of ethical indignation, as 
he took out a small pad of paper and made out his bill 
—three francs (sixty cents) for two meals and a bed. 
He was charging only the regulation rate and he looked 
soulfully satisfied. He shook hands with me warmly 
and told me to call again on my way back to Paris. 
As I was about to leave, madame came out from the 
kitchen smiling benevolently. She advanced impul- | 
sively and seized my hand, © 


*’ she cried, “do come again. It 


** Adieu, monsieur, 
is so agreeable to have met you. Are all Americans 
like you?” she asked, with a touch of coquetry. 
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IV 
LIFE’S LITTLE MISFITS 


Many of life’s tragedies, both big and little, are due 
to the fact that there is not enough taste in the world, 
not enough contentment with the real things of life, 
and too much empty strife. In other words, the real 
aristocrat and the real democrat represent only a very 
small proportion of mankind, and the others are gen- 
erally unfortunate in one way or another. Striving 
tumultuously for trivial things they are exposed to life’s 
ragged edges in a way which often makes them mildly 
or seriously pathetic. 


t. ONE OF Our ACTORS 


I met a thespian on the Rialto who seemed to me 
typical of one class of our unsuccessful players. He 
had the histrionic temperament, but no very large 
amount of talent. 

I had known him only ten minutes before he began 
to talk to me about himself in a tone of sad complaint. 
It was late at night, and he poured out his woes as if 
he was reading the lines of a modern Werther. 
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“T tried to succeed in two ways,’’ he said, bitterly. 
“But—I must begin at the beginning. My parents 
were good people, but they had no conception of art, 
and did not understand me. They did not appreciate 
my genius, and they tried to force me into a mercantile 
occupation. As soon as I had a chance I quit them and 
went on the stage. | 

“But my cruel fate pursued me. I act much bet- 
ter than Blank, who has made a success in my line. 
I can do everything he can do, and more, and do them 
better, but he is famous and I am unknown. I dis- 
covered that talent alone would not succeed, so I tried 
good-fellowship. I thought being a good fellow would 
make me, but it hasn’t. As long as I spend money freely 
many people say they are my friends, but when I’m 
strapped I find that they don’t protest their loveso much. 

‘Since I have found that neither talent nor gener- 
osity will make me, I have become acynic. I don’t be- 
lieve in human nature, and I find my only pleasure in 
life in the thought of myself.” 

Perhaps if our unsuccessful friend, the actor, looked 
at something besides himself he might not be a cynic. 
During that interview on the Rialto he talked not only 
to me, but to two other men, older and wiser than he, 
and more experienced in the ways of the world. But he 


manifested not the slightest interest in them, nor in 
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what they said. They understood him, and what he 
said suggested to them other phases of the irony and 
limitations of life. But he learned nothing from them. 
He simply went over again, in his mind, his roll of per- 
sonal grievances that had been growing with years. 
These men, with wider experiences and careers of in- 
terest, were to him non-existent. 

This little thespian is in the uncomfortable position 
of not being able to enjoy anything but himself. As he 
himself is not interesting, it is not surprizing that he is 
sour. If he were really a great actor, and could live 
most of the time imaginatively with great characters, 
his life would be rich enough. He wouldn’t need then 
to realize the existence of people about him, or to un- 
derstand the interest they possess. But he hasn’t got 
enough imagination to understand the great characters in 
dramatic fiction, and he hasn’t a broad enoughcharacter 
as a man to take any interest in anybody about himself. 

He is still a young man, physically fresh, rather hand- 
some, with inexperience and ignorance of what the 
world really is stamped all over him. Yet, in spite of 
his cynicism, he is self-complacent. He believes he is 
great, altho unsuccessful, and he is constantly search- 
ing to find some point in which he is grander than sae 
body else he may happen to be with. 

The night we were together he exultantly explained — 
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that he made more money than I did. The rest of the 
time he talked exclusively about himself, except when he 
said that he spent more money than I probably ever saw. 

Where does the misfit come in, if he is so complacent, 
so smug, so self-satisfied ? 

Ah! but he’s not self-satisfied. He thinks he’s the 
greatest yet, but he can’t help seeing that he isn’t very 
big. He won’t admit it, but he’s dimly aware of it. 
He knows nothing of anything else, and doesn’t find 
himself sufficiently absorbing to exclude all other things. 

His great misfortune is that his father didn’t keep 
him in the mercantile line. Then he wouldn’t have 
tried to nourish the talent he doesn’t possess, and might 
have turned his eye outward. 


2. HE Has A LITERARY BUG 


His parents are rich, but they belong to the “ par- 
venu” class of society. They came from humble stock, 
and got rich so quickly that they had no time to acquire 
anything but money. He consequently desires to be 
_ something his parents are not. They induced him to 
go into a law office. He therefore hates the law, for 
which he has ability. If he had continued with that — 
profession he would certainly have added to the super- 
fluous wealth he already possest. 
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But from the beginning he determined to quit it as 
soon as he had prepared the way to get into journalism, 
which is his passion, but which at the beginning he liked 
merely because his parents disliked it. They disliked 
-anything they thought did not lead in the direction they 
called “upward.” Like all those persons who have 
_ suddenly “risen” from obscure poverty to obscure 
wealth, they had only exchanged one kind of ignorance 
for another. 

They wanted their son to make the “society” they 
had failed to get into. They didn’t want him to do 
anything foolish, or be anything “low,” so they ob- 
jected to his becoming a poet, a painter, a musician, or 
even a journalist. 

He therefore learned early in life to regard his pa- 
rents with distrust, and to be somewhat. ashamed of 
them. He saw their taste in chromos and furniture 
was bad, and that his young college friends had. 
ideas quite different from theirs. So he reacted 
against every suggestion they made. He went into the 
law office, to be sure, but every night he worked at his 
articles, schemed at his stories, and composed his poems. 

He believed that the way to get into life, journalism, 
and eventually literature was by the method of prac- 
tical newspaper work. So he knocked at the doors of 
all the newspapers, but none of them wanted him. He 
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sent them articles, and once in a while had one pub- 
lished obscurely in a supplement. He had great ideas 
of what constituted the “important” article, and cul- 
tivated assiduously the acquaintance of politicians and 
public men. 


He wanted to leave the law office, but only in a blaze 


of glory. He desired to be “called” to journalism. 
He therefore did not haunt the offices of editors. He 
merely paid them an occasional call. But years have 
passed, and until the other day he was still in the law 
office. He was recognized as an able lawyer, but did 


no more practising than he had to. He has been known 


to give away fat jobs to other lawyers. 

A week or two ago, however, he decided he would 
not wait to be “called” any longer. So he quit the law, 
and, altho he is rich, rented a small and dingy room in 
a proletarian part of the town. Even if he is not poor, 
he is determined to act as tho he were, and see what 
the literary results will be. For years literature has not 
come to him even in the modest form of journalism. 
He thinks now, however, that he has put himself in 
_ the proper atmosphere it will come. 

Of late he has been cultivating me assiduously, in- 
stead of politicians. He desires to surround himself 
with newspaper men so as to drink in their point of 
view, and he thinks I am a newspaper man. He talks 
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to me about his poverty, and the pressing need of his 
getting a job quickly on some newspaper. 

“This quiet life,” he said, “is killing me. I can not 
write in the solitude of my room. It makes me nervous. 
_ I must get on a newspaper. How am I to do it?” 

I gave him some advice, and, as a result, he has been 
haunting editors, hoping that sometime some one of 
them will be in such straits for a reporter that he will 
send him out on an assignment. 

He is steadily getting shabbier in dress—on principle. 
He is beginning to feel poor, and be happy in the thought 
that he is at least in the same situation as are many 
journalists. He rejoices because he wants a job so 
badly. | 

I fear, however, that he will never get one for any 
length of time. One reason is, he can not write. An- 
other reason is that he is too thorough. His abilities 
all lie in another field. The trouble with him is that 
he has the same fault as his parents. He is ashamed 
of them, but he is like them. They think it is beneath 
their dignity to countenance journalism. He thinks it 
is beneath his genius to uphold such a small thing as 
the law. They are all contemptuous of things much 
bigger than they are. That is why he, as well as his 
parents, is a misfit in life. 
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3. He AND His ‘TEMPERAMENT 


‘His entire existence has been a struggle between him 


and his joy of life. He was born of respectable parents 


in Illinois, and his education promised to be of the 


best. But at the age of twelve he ran away from home. 
He wanted to see the world, and he wanted ‘‘some- 


thing doing.”’ Occasionally he returned home, only to 


run off again and join the lowly wanderers of the Road. 

On the road he lived as ordinary roadsters do—he 
begged, and developed a taste for bad whisky and 
kangaroo clubs, and an ability to do the trucks of an 
express going sixty miles an hour. 


With the tramps he was one of them. They never 


thought he was leading a double life. Their trials were 
his, and he shared their joys. 

At times he went back to civilization. On that side 
he became an educated and polished man of the world— 


able to fraternize with the highest as well as the lowest. 
I first met him in Berlin, many years ago. He was ~ 


a student in the university, and the occasion of our 


meeting was a lecture he gave to the Young Men’s’ I 
Christian Association of that city. He was talking © 
about English, German, and American tramps, and he ~ 


exprest their point of view with sympathy and dignity. 
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Afterward we were in Rome together, and there I 
discovered his fierce joy in life. It led him to investi- 
gate with thoroughness and passion everything low 
which calls itself human; and after the investigation 
we would sit in a café on the Corso and talk about how 
richly the world expresses itself through its lowest types. 

He was poor then, and his poverty limited his unre- 
strained temperament. His lack of funds acted as an 
inverse weight to his intellectualized senses. 

He was as simple as a child and as ambitious. Aside 
from his need of “investigation” his greatest pleasures 
were playing whist with old women and an easy rela- 
tionship with children and dogs. 

Only one human being had any influence on him. 
His mother, whenever he came home from a tramp, 
would force him to sit down and write out his experi- 
ences. She held him to it, and taught him how to do 
it, and through her his first successes came. 

Then they came tumbling upon him, and all at once 
he found himself famous. 

That was shortly after I met him again in New York. 
At that meeting he did not have a dollar in his pocket 
or anywhere else, and a newspaper editor whom I tried 
to interest in him “threw down” the man to whom he 
would have paid a large salary a few months later. 

He suddenly developed a sense of responsibility. He 
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was thirty-two, and he began to feel it was “up to him.” 
So he got a “wise guy” to teach him a little business 
sense and “got down” and ‘‘dug.” 

A few months later his name was not only bruited 
about, but he had money, rapidly increasing in the bank. 

All looked well, but his success has lasted for three 
brief years, and now it looks as tho he is about to go 
“down and out.” 

Why? 

When he was a tramp with no money in his pocket, 
he didn’t have the price to nurse his temperament. But 
his joy in life has had a free swing of late, and it’s get- 
ting the advantage of him. 


There is only one hope for him. If he can lose his 


money quickly enough all may yet be well. He has, 
however, developed enough economy to hold on to it 
a long time, to make it go as far as possible in the de- 
velopment of his experience. 

He has too much experience already, and the danger 
is that his nervous system will not be able to master any 
more. nt 

He is too much of an idealist, is this little digger into 
the under-crust. He bravely thought he could shoulder 


the whole of life. But I fear that the world will get him — | 


under. And one man, at least, besides himself, will be 
infinitely sorry for it. 
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4. HE Has To WorK 


He was born with a genius for doing nothing. 

Most persons who do nothing abuse their privileges 
and become, in one way or another, bad citizens. 

But as long as he did not need to work, he was an 
ornament and a joy to all his friends. 

He was nice in his habits and very industrious with 
his fads. He acquired a fine library, two or three thor- 
oughbreds, a set of beautiful Japanese prints, and a lot 
of good stories. 

Moreover, he improved his mind. He learned much 
about history and art. He took a course in biology and 
was “‘hep” to political economy. He was also “next” 
to several literatures and languages, and he was 
also a “‘wise guy” in life, tho moderate in his dissi- 
pations. 

He talked well with women and men, sometimes seri- 
ously, sometimes frivolously. He suited the company 
he happened to be in. 

In addition he played with several professions. He 
wrote a book on esthetics at Florence, and at Paris he 
painted in the ateliers. He also acted Shakespearian 
réles for the benefit of his friends. He had enough self- 
control never to attempt the professional stage. 
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_. He wandered around the world, and whenever he 
turned up in New York I was very glad to see him. 
He broke in pleasantly on my workaday world, and 
shed new light and geniality in my way. 

Everybody felt as I did. He was a public benefactor. 
He had no ax to grind, and he did not talk shop. Every- 
thing interested him that had any interest for a mature 
or frivolous spirit, and he approached it all with attrac- 
tive disinterestedness. | i 

He had a small income of about $2,000 a year. He 
spent it, but did not exceed it. He had more balance 
than anybody I know, and tho he had his “affairs,” he 
was never betrayed into marriage or any other more or 
less permanent relation with a disquieting woman. 

Two years ago he lost all his money. It was not his 
fault, but the fault of the man in whose business it was 
invested. 

_ That changed things for him. He had to get to work 
to make a living. He was thirty years old, and such a 
possibility he had never contemplated. 

He got a job on a newspaper and has been able to 
hold it up to date. But he is a changed man. 

For now that he exerts himself against his natural 
inclinations, he has lost his amusing qualities. His 
friends don’t like him much any more. His talk is not 


so varied and facile, and his mood is not so detached. 
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He can’t loaf so beautifully, and he has dropt his pleas- 
ant habits of study. | 

Now he talks shop, but is not interested in his work. 
“Moreover, the nervous: effort to apply himself to some- 
thing practical has disturbed his balance. 

So in his life he is becoming extreme, and is not so 
good a citizen as he was. The other day he took the 
train from New York to Philadelphia, but went to sleep 
and didn’t get off till he got to Baltimore. Then he 
took the train from Baltimore to Philadelphia, but 
didn’t get off till he got to New York. 

This was due to the extreme fascination which the 
High Ball occasionally has for him. | 

So it’s evident that he has lost his balance. 

In other words, work does not agree with him. 

The great American ideal—that all men must work 
—brings about an occasional sacrifice—to the individ- 
ual and to the community, 


5. HER ASPIRATIONS 


She was born in the South, and, well endowed in 
mind and body, emotional and passionate, she looked 
for much in life. | 
_ Her father died, leaving her with nothing but a good 
education and a lot of very poor relations. 
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It was with something like elation with which she 
started out, as a girl of twenty, to make her way in the 
world. She knew she was well equipped and she did 
not see how she could fail. 

Men were little to her at that time, except as things 
to flirt with. She had a good deal of the Southern 
coquette in her. But her mind was too alert and she 
was too critical and keen and fine to appeal to the 
ordinary man as a desirable mate. 

And the men she did appeal to, did not appeal to 
her. 

So she did not marry, but that fact did not bother 
her during her twenties. 

That period of ten years was devoted to several 
efforts in histrionic and literary ways—all comparative 
failures. 

She published one or two novels and wrote several 
ochers she could not publish, because of their uncon- 
ventionality and untried, unframed, and unsophisti- 
cated emotions. I read them, and they seemed to me 
like the productions of a less powerful Rousseau or 
Richardson. They came from within and had little 
reference to the outside scheme of things. | 

Then she tried acting, but never ventured to do more 


than parlor work, in which she made some success. 


Her rather unhealthy delicacy made her shrink from a 
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very public effort. One or two things I saw her do 
made me think she might have succeeded on the pro- 
fessional stage. 

But now she has grown to be considerably beyond 
thirty, and she has not ‘‘arrived” either in writing or 
acting. 

Moreover, she has not arrived temperamentally. In 
other words, she has never found a man, altho she has 
' been interested in several, with whom she could tie up 
with a lasting bond. 

Sometimes I call on her, for she can talk exceedingly 
well, and many of the finer arts of a French salon con- 
versationalist of the end of the eighteenth century are 
hers. 

The other day she confest to me what I had long 
guessed to be her great mistake. 

“A woman,” she said, ‘always finds it very difficult 
to learn anything, unless she marries or becomes a 
Bohemian. She is besieged with the necessity of being 
social. Her aspirations for ‘high life,’ as it is called, 
render her incapable of living unless she hedges her- 
self in with the ordinary framework of society. __ 

“T am well acquainted, as you know, with many so- 
called society folk. But I can not be one of them, 
because of my situation. I have, therefore, struggled 
all my life to be what I can not be, and I avoided being 
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or doing anything which might have put me into real 
touch with things. 

“T preferred to entertain society in parlors to 
trying for the real stage. I preferred to write nov- 
els drawn from my inner consciousness than to cul- 
tivate the vital relations which would give me real 
knowledge. 

‘“In a word, I am too fine. I need to be coarsened 
and made more real, more capable of life, but now I 
am afraid it is too late.” | 

I am afraid so, too. But she still retains her cour- 
age, and she still says, with the utmost determination, 
that she will yet butt into life. 


6. A NEWSPAPER MAN 


He was born of “‘artistic” parents on both sides. 
They both tried to express their temperaments. One 
of them succeeded and the other died early. 

He inherited, therefore, a great joy in life, and also 
a great deal of carelessness. Feeling that he was gifted, , 
he also felt that he could afford to be as objectionable, __ 
from the ordinary standpoint of mediocre respectabil- 
ity, as he desired. And he desired to pursue a course 
of life slightly verging on the disreputable. | 

He neglected all the small aids to success eagerly 
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embraced by less temperamental men. Long hair and 
a flowing, extravagant, and seldom-changing attire he 
_ thrust down the throats of his contemporaries. 

“Of course,”’ he said, on one occasion, ‘‘I know full 
well that I could make more money and attain to greater 
prestige if I observed the little whims of other men and 
did not maintain my ego at its full and rather malo- 
-dorous height. But I disdain these things.” 7 

It was not only such things which he disdained, but 
others. For instance, at one time he was managing 
editor of a newspaper—that was some time ago. He 
had worked hard and unremittingly for at least six 
months, when what should come along but the spring 
_ weather. 

The spring always made him nervous. It made his 
blood flow and would induce him to think that he had. 
not sacrificed of late sufficiently to his ego. 

Moreover, he won, just as the spring appeared, $200 
on the races. 

The combination was irresistible. He quit his job 
with promptness and dispatch and prepared to spend 
the summer pleasantly. | 

He had not had a chance to invite his soul for so long 
that he did not hesitate. He waited just long enough 
to collect his week’s salary and induce his ‘‘pal”’ to go 
with him. 
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Then he hired a little apartment for which he paid 
twenty dollars a month, and they proceeded to “live.” 

They lived for two months on the $200, and they 
were as happy as if it had been $2,000. At the end of 
that time it was very hot, and they had to look for an- 
other job. 

But they had had their fling, and who will say it was 
not worth while? 

They found places at reduced salaries, but they were 
happy. They had not existed in vain. 

This is only an instance of his point of view. Another 
favorite attitude of his is to prefer a good joke to a good 
job. On several different occasions he had perpetrated 
a joke which he knew would cost him his job. But 
he felt it was unworthy of him to be so material and 
neglect the highest needs of his soul. 

He takes his work deliciously. Every day he turns 
up with a smiling face, as if to say, How I love this 
thing! But it is only life he loves. As long as the shop 
amuses him he sticks. Then there is a long, blasphe- 
mous crack in the atmosphere, and he is gone. 

He is too serious to take seriously what the world 
thinks is serious. The only thing he nourishes is his 
temperament. If it is low he feeds it strong foods and 
strong drinks, and then regards it solicitously to see if 
it will revive. 
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I do not quarrel with his point of view. It is every 
man’s business on this earth to “dope”’ himself, either 
with work, love, religion, or mere whisky, sufficiently 
to see things other than they are in reality; but as a 
historian I am simply pointing out wherein he is a 
Misfit. 

He is a Misfit because he is at odds with that World 
which is strongest in our country. Instead of allying 
himself with the Forces of carefulness and respectabil- 
ity he bucks against them. 

Therefore, when his temperament is exhausted he 
will be poor indeed. 


7. Miss AMERICA’S DISAPPOINTMENT 


She decided very early in life that she would marry a 
hustler, or, as she preferred to call him, a man of ac- 
tion. Many girls decide many things early in life, but 
this was not a decision of that unsubstantial kind. 

_She had good reason for making up her mind to select 
a business man, a lawyer, or a politician as her future 
lord and master. She was only eighteen and she had 
never met a man that caused her very healthy and solid 
little cardiac apparatus to beat with accelerated excite- 
ment. She knew nothing of real men. 

Why, then, had she sufficient reasons for picking 
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out from the Platonic future such an unplatonic thing 
as a husband; and determining his profession before- 
hand ? 

There were two main reasons which were connected. 

One was that many of her family—her father, her 
grandfather, and some of her cousins were poets. They 
were, therefore, very poor. Those who were not poets 
were philosophers, and they were not as rich as the 
poets. . 
Moreover, little Miss America, who had a very quick 
little brain, was a great reader, and she found that the 
poets in her family were no exception to the rule. She 
discovered that almost all poets were poor, and that 
philosophers, altho beastly happy, were still poorer. 

Whenever she heard of Diogenes she shivered. 

Nor did the thought of Hood and his song about the 
shirt tend to reassure her. 

She was a genuine little American, very pretty, very 
intelligent, very active. Her nose was inclined to be 
just a bit retroussé. Her epigrams cut like knives, and 
she was not the least bit “soft.” She knew she was an 
American girl, and she firmly decided to have the privi- 
leges of one. Her poetic father had never “got as 
much”? for her as she was, as an American girl, entitled 
to have. 

Her determination, therefore, to “change all that” — 
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when it came to a husband, was as deep as the depths of 
her little soul, which was not a bit superficial after all. 

After a while she came to know many poets, literary 
men, journalists, philosophers, and cranks, She liked 
the journalists best, altho they did not nearly come up 
to her ideal. The others she used for her mirth, or 
was insufferably tolerant with them. Some of them 
were in love with her, and doesn’t every man in love 
hate a tolerant, cool, judicial woman, even when he 
_ loves her? 

She dreamed of Pierpont Morgan and of the great 
promoters who opened up the West. It was not only 
of money that she dreamed, but of big, spectacular 
operations, great imaginative, practical deeds, poetry 
in action, not of the old-fashioned, out-of-date static . 
kind, of which she was so drearily tired. 

She longed for self-expression, and for an American 
Napoleon of finance or of politics who would give her 
a career. 

Finally she met a man who, she thought, would 
realize her ideals. 

No sooner did he see her retroussé nose and her com- 
plexion and hair which breathed vivid life and color, 
than he fell in love with her. 

It was at first sight, and that was a misfortune to her. 

For when a man’s in love he’s changed. Everybody 
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says so, and the present scribe subscribes thereto. At 
any rate, it is true that it was the case this time. 

He was all fire to her, all energy and life. He was 
twenty-nine, and had never done anything to speak of, 
but he knew how to talk. He had had many experi- 
ences with men and women and countries and univer- 
sities, and had made many experiments in expression. 
He had been known as a Laodicean among his friends, 
and was generally regarded as a spectator of the game 
of life. 

The poor girl didn’t know his friends, however. 

She saw he was poor and careless and that he was a 
journalist. But she also saw how vividly alive he was, 
and she thought that with a piece of Masculine Energy 
like that at her command she could conquer the world. 

So he finally persuaded her, and they were married. 

Then she found he was nothing but a philosopher! 
She tried to worry him into action for several years, 
and he tried to make her see things sub specie eterniia- 
tis. He still loved her, but after he had got her he felt y 
that as a true man he must impose his point of view 
on her. So he tried to teach her philosophy. 

The strange thing about it is that he succeeded. He 
was so vigorous about this one thing that it imprest 
her imagination. She fell in love with him. And then 


the deed was done. 
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She retains enough spirit never to admit that she is 
a philosopher. She won’t even admit that he is. She 
isn’t at all sad about the situation. 

But it’s all the more of a come-down on that account. 


8. THe MopERN PEPYS 


Pepys was better off when he lived than if he had 
_ lived to-day. He was an artist in life, but if he had 
tried to shape his way in this world of Manhattan his 
artistic job would have been a bigger one. 

That has been proved by a recent experiment. This 
is the story of a modern Pepys. 

He was born in New York, with a talent for irre- 
sponsibility, and an unquenchable desire for adventure. 
He was born with the disposition to do, think, and say 
what he pleased. He was a story-teller, with no prac- 
tical sense, and no respect for the mere truth. He liked 
verisimilitude and scandal, and small talk, and his 
neighbors’ goods he philanthropically regarded as his 
own. He did not covet his neighbor’s wife, nor his ox, 
nor his maid servant, nor anything that was his. He 
merely regarded himself as joint owner in the property. 

His naive and innocent point of view in regard to 
property got him in this queer and complicated world 
into trouble. Or, it would have been trouble for an 
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ordinary man. To him it was only another detail which 
in some way or other he must subordinate to the artistic 
whole. 

His attitude toward property got him involved with 
a certain amount of ladies, as the French say. After he 
had acquired them illegitimately it took him some time 
to get rid of them; his artistry was equal to this, how- 
ever. He did not feel the strain of the modern world 
until a later period. 

Unfortunately he has no money, and that circum- 
stance, more or less, compelled him to mix up with 
jobs. He has held a great number of jobs, and lost 
them with equanimity and dispatch. 

He is a clever man, but his employers never could 
get used to his point of view. He did not object to 
“delivering the goods,” but he wanted to deliver them 
in his own way. If they wanted him to do a specific 
thing he did something else—something very good, 
often, but it was not what they wanted. 

How could. they know, as well as he, whether or not 
the thing in hand fitted in artistically with his abilities, 
his experience, and his view-point? So he listened to 
them calmly, went his way, and returned with some- 
thing magnificent. It was so magnificently what they 
did not want that he was speedily relieved of his job. 


Like the ‘“‘Cubyans,”’ he went his way, rejoicing, and 
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soon found other jobs. For he has a charming little 
way with him. He is an amusing talker, and in a world 
entirely composed of temperament, where there was 
no admixture of business, he would have sailed along 
without an adverse breeze. | 

One of his jobs seemed particularly fitting. It seemed 
to jibe with his predisposition, or, as Josiah Royce 
would say in his elephantine way, his ‘fundamental 
presuppositions of thought.” 

A rich man made him the preceptor of his children. 
Our modern Pepys is delightful with children. His 
irresponsible, tale-telling, fanciful disposition goes well 
with the spiritual habits of a child. 

The father of these children gave him all liberties 
except one. He should do as he pleased. He should 
develop their natures in his own, individual, untama- 
ble way. But he should NOT teach them fairy stories. 
They should know nothing of Mother Goose, of Grimm, 
or of Anderson, or the ancient myths. The father was 
a university professor, and he had his ideas about 
pedagogy. 

A few days after the arrangement the worthy pro- 
fessor sailed for Europe. At the end of a month he 
returned and discovered that in the mean time his young 
hopefuls had learned all and more than there was to 


know about Grimm and Anderson and ancient myths. 
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It was with peculiar satisfaction that Pepys lost 
his job. 

‘That’s the best loss of a job I ever experienced,” he 
said to a friend. ‘I taught those charming children 
more in a month than their dad can make them forget 
in an entire lifetime.’”’ 

Another loss of a job that is one of his most delight- 
ful memories was in connection with a very quiet and 
almost incredibly respectable afternoon newspaper; 
for, among all other things, he has been employed on 
a newspaper. 

The city editor asked him to go out and get a certain 

story. 
Pepys sallied out, and went to lunch. After talking 
with a friend for four hours he returned to the office 
twenty minutes before the paper went to press, and 
wrote a brilliant story about something else. He left 
the paper instantly. : 

He never wearies of telling about how the city editor 
missed the chance of his life, just because he couldn’t 
forget his assignment book. . 

But perhaps some one may say, Where’s the Misfit ? 
If Pepys is able to lose so many jobs so delightfully, 
and never fails to be an artist in living, where is the 
tragedy, or even the pleasing melancholy? 


But the story is not told. 
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If the modern Pepys had been born in Sam’s time, 
or even in Paris or Munich or Kyoto in our own day, 
he might have continued to the end to shape his life 
artistically, to please himself, and satisfy his friends. 

But the trouble is that his friends in New York are 
all more or less mixed up with the responsible business 
world. For a time they like this amusing modern 
Pepys. As long as it’s only somebody else Pepys amuses 
himself with the other fellow doesn’t mind. 

But, after a time, Pepys discovered that there were 
very few persons who would listen to his artistic scandal 
and comment. For most of his friends, at one time or 
another, gave him a job—which he lost. And they 
didn’t like to hear him talk about it. 

It looks now as if the time would come when he 
might not find anybody who will listen with entire dis- 
interestedness. 

Then what will this gossipy, artistic, expressive vaga- 
bond do? 


g. POETRY AND LAW — 


When I was in college, I knew a little fellow who 
tried hard for two things. 
He wanted to write a poem as good as the best of 


Keats’s, and he wanted to make the Phi Beta Kappa. 
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I forget whether he made the Phi Beta Kappa or not. 
But if he did or didn’t, it doesn’t matter, for it wasn’t 
important, and he knows it now. 

In his other ambition I had some sympathy with him. 
For didn’t I have an absurd ambition, too? I remem- 
ber distinctly that at that time—twelve years ago—my 
great aim in life was to write a little book on meta- 
physics when I came to be sixty, and in this little book 
put down in “ultimate” style and with transcendent 
wisdom the essence and kernel of all human thought. 

So I sympathized with him in his desire to equal 
Keats. It was quite as strong and as genuine as the 
actor’s passion to play, at some time in his life, Hamlet 
as it has never been played before. What self-respect- 
ing actor can die without having excelled in a life- 
sized portraiture of the melancholy Dane? 

His desire to write poetry 4 la Keats led him to do a 
number of other nice and pretty little things. He went 
to the Kneisel Quartet concerts, attended the Boston 
Symphony, was one of the first admirers of “The Little 
Minister.” He appreciated the daintiness of poor 
Rosina Vokes’ subtle art, and he became one of the 
few students to get the real flavor out of the details of 
Greek literature. : 

He came to me for sympathy, for even in college he 


was a bit caviare to the general. He was not popular, 
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and sometimes he was lonely. On such occasions he 
would come around to see me, and frequently asked 
me to attend him to church to hear Phillips Brooks. 

We were graduated about the same time, I to wander 
about the world, he to go to his home in Buffalo. At 
our last meeting he confided to me, with tears in his 
eyes, that he was going into a law-office in his native 
town. 

Circumstances forced him to it. The circumstances 
included a pig-headed father, who seemed to have a 
clear perception that his son could not make a living 
out of poetry. If he had thought a little harder he 
might have seen with equal perspicacity that his son 
could not make a living out of the law. But few of us 
can see equally well in every direction. 

Well, I knocked around for a few years, and, in the 
process, had metaphysics entirely knocked out of me. 
Life seemed so warm to me that philosophy became as 
the merest moonshine. 

When I returned to the States, and began to mix up 
a little with life, I became an enthusiast for just what 
my little friend did not represent—for activity, energy, 
modernness, and vitality. 

Just about that time he wrote to me, and sent a long 
poem, Greek in form, and pseudo-Greek in inspiration. 


In his letter he told me his troubles and his consola- . 
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tions. He described the law as a loathsome dragon, 
and his daily life as a constantly renewed effort to satisfy 
the horrid creature. Of course, he wasn’t successful, 
and, of course, he was unhappy. 

His refuge, was, late at night, to burn the oil and 
feed his poetic flame. It was thus he wrote the classic 
poem he sent to me. 

Carried away by the enthusiasm I felt at that time for 
what is vulgarly called “life,”’ I wrote him abrutal letter. 

“Your poem,” I wrote, “is no good. It is mere form. 
When the Greeks wrote they had something to say, and 
their literature expresses themselves and their lives. 
But your pitiful verses are the form without the feeling; 
the husks without the grain. Go forth into the world. 
Be vulgar and brutal and self-seeking. Defy your 
father, break your mother’s heart, be vicious and vio- 
lent, and perhaps at some remote day you may realize 
your dream and write a poem as good as Keats’s—but 
not in the form which fitted Keats’s experience, and not 
in the form the Greeks chose.”’ 

That was five years ago, and since then I have had 
no word from the little man. I suppose I hurt his 
feelings. | 

That would be a pity, but a still greater pity it would 
be if he is still studying law, for I am convinced he can 


never practise with even the shadow of success. 
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to. My Lorp Byron Aanp His EXActTInc SouL 


He was born with a Byronic soul, but, unfortunately 
for him, he didn’t belong to the early nineteenth century. 

Instead, he lived in our small days of exactitude, 
sense, and business. He was born only thirty years 
ago, and when he grew to man’s estate he found that 
he understood nobody and very few persons under- 
stood him. 

He has large gifts, but the biggest thing about him 
is his Ego. That developed early, and he has persist- 
ently nourished it. 

At one of our leading universities he proved himself 
to be the best abstract reasoner that ever happened in 
that place. But even then, when the professors were 
all lyric about him, one of them, Prof. Josiah Royce, 
was wise enough to say: 

“He would do great things in philosophy if it were 
not for his romantic temperament. That will take him 
away from the schools.” — 

Shortly after that he went to Berlin on a scholar- 
ship, but, thinking his soul needed a change, he hastily 
married and went to Italy for a year’s honeymoon, for- 
getting all about his scholarship and philosophy. 


In Italy he wrote a novel modeled on ‘“‘ Werther,”’ in 
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which two unhappy and lonely beings meet and have 
a regular “bat”? in romanticism and _ soul-sickness. 
Suicide and Maeterlinckian mysticism and women with 
beautiful hair form an important part of the book. 

Pressed by the common necessities of mankind, he 
returned to America and began to teach in a girls’ col- 
lege. In the normal process of developing his ego he 
contracted a number of Platonic and highly intellectual 
relations with brainy women. Also he started a great 
many girls to thinking about life-literature, which was 
not hygienic for their little souls. 

To his everlasting astonishment he discovered that 
his wife was intellectual enough to be jealous of these 
little ego-developing methods. Besides he examined 
his soul again, and decided it needed nourishment. 

So he gave up his job, sent his wife away, and came 
to the great city of New York, looking hard for another 
soul-racking and soul-swelling experience. 

Up to that time he had lived an almost exclusively 
intellectual life. In addition, he had communed with 
souls, but he felt he had much to learn about “life.” 

So, under very able guidance, he started in to ‘“‘do” 
the town. He went at it with his customary thorough- 
ness. He had formerly known nobody but scholars, 
intellectual petticoats, and sick souls. Now he’ knew 


nobody but rather rough and Bohemian men and 
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women. Up to that time, his language had been in- 
direct and highly euphemistic, highly abstract, and 
caviare to the general. 

Now, he learned to be “tough’”’ and to call a ae a, 
spade. His written style improved until he was able 
to publish several not unimportant books about the 
life he was experiencing. Strong drink and strong 
words went hand in hand, and to be free-spoken be- 
came as much a passion with him as had formerly been 
his desire to turn an intellectual epigram. 

But this latest step, like the others, was just in the 
way of experience. He did it to develop his ego. He 
was able to learn about things outside of himself, but 
he has never lost the keen belief that all revolves about 
him, and that impersonal effort is only a means to the 
personal end. 

As he is the only real thing in his world, he is natu- 
rally an interesting mystery to everybody. I visited 
him for many weeks, and for years I have wandered, 
delved, worked, and talked with him into the late 
morning hours. His is a vigorous and compelling per- 
sonality, but I have never known him, and that is what 
all his friends will say. 

For he nourishes his soul in secret, and Byronic 
romance and egotistic strenuousness wrap him as in a 


cloak. Mix up vigorously with the world as he may, 
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and does, he is still a remote and inaccessible Byron, 
born at a time when he can not be fully understood. 
Sometimes he feels his loneliness, and even a long 
rapt gaze at his growing soul is not sufficient to drive — 
away the blues. 


tr. A Poetic TICKET-SELLER 


His name is Levitsky, tho he calls himself Lewis. 
Many Jews change their names for business reasons, 
but that was not the case with Levitsky. He did it be- 
cause it was the style. 

He is, indeed, anything but a business man. He is a 
poet manqué. He has a fine, classic face, long hair, and 
deep, lustrous eyes. : 

He sells tickets at the Grand Theater, on the East 
Side. There, except at rush hours, he will talk philoso- 
phy to you and tell you his life’s story. 

He looks like a harmless man, and his voice is very 
low and gentle, but he tells wild tales about his life. 

He tells you about how dangerous an anarchist he 
was in Russia; how he industriously circulated “un- _ 
derground” literature, and how many converts he 
made to the sacred cause of anarchy, socialism, and 
realistic fiction of the Russian brand, through which 
there is a constant strain of social revolt. 
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He tells you to what dire steps he was reduced to 
find quarters in which might gather the bands of the 
faithful; how he aroused the enmity—gentle man!— 
of the government and made a spectacular escape 
across the frontier. 

All this is typical of hundreds of other gentle Rus- 
sians who are now breathing in low-toned accents their 
social ideas on the East Side of New York City. 

When Levitsky reached New York he tried several 
Utopian schemes to elevate mankind. He established 
a socialistic farm community, composed mainly of 
anarchists, in a far Western State. But the crop was 
short, and Levitsky, with no money, walked from 
Colorado to New York. 

On the way he lived on high thoughts and an occa- 
sional crust which he begged at farmhouses. 

His sister is Mrs. Adler, wife of Jacob Adler and one 
of the principal actresses of the Ghetto. 

So, when the Yiddish actors became prosperous, 
several years ago, Levitsky got a comfortable berth as 
a ticket-seller, a position he has held with honor and 
dignity. 

He has given up his active anarchistic and Utopian 
endeavors, but he is trying to accomplish the great 
summum bonum by means of literature. His stories of 
East-side life are too realistic for publication. He will 
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not show them to anybody, but they are, he is assured, 
the real thing, and will influence mankind long after 
he is dead. 

They will, no doubt, be an influential factor in bring- 
ing about the divine system of socialism, the govern- 
ment of the future. Then our great millionaires will 
be subject for the curious historian and will practically 
cease to interest mankind. 

Levitsky, however, wants it to be distinctly under- 
stood that his great poetic prose does not preach. There 
is no obvious doctrine in these stories. They portray 
life just as life is. But it is a rare thing to see life as 
it is; those who see the real thing portrayed in litera- 
ture see of themselves that it is necessary to change 
many things in that irregular rhythm which Henry ~ 
James calls Life. 

This dreamy ticket-seller has his troubles. The 
people who come to buy tickets harass his poetic soul: 
They are so eagerly interested in mundane things! 
And they are so suspicious. Levitsky, who is as hon- 
est as the day, can’t persuade them that he is not ma- 
liciously holding back the best seats, or is lying when 
he says everything is sold out. 

Like many idealists, he has a contempt for the com- 
mon people, who in this case are his compatriots on 
the East Side. 
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“They are so skeptical,” he said. “You can’t be- 
lieve how cynical they are. They always think you 
are trying to do them. The other day a man I know 
well asked me where I was going. I said I was going 
to Boston for a few days. ‘You swindler,’ he shouted. 
‘I know you are going to Boston. But you want to 
make me think you are going to Philadelphia. That’s 
why you say you are going to Boston, because you 
think I won’t believe you. But I am far too “slick” 

These little details of human nature worry the pen- 
sive-eyed little man. But the time when he is actually 
sad is when the Yiddish masses pour in on him just 
before the play begins. His arithmetic is faulty, he is 
not clever, the Jewish theatergoer is a difficult prop- 
osition in front of the box-office, and poor Levitsky is 
forced to rise to a point of activity that his soul abhors. 

Moreover, it gets worse and worse, for the theater 
business on the East Side is growingly prosperous. The 
four large theaters do an enormous business, and the 
American spirit of hustling success has hunted out this 
poor little ticket-seller and makes him uncomfortable 
several hours every day. 

Verily, the irony of life is omnipresent, and exist- 
ence’s little misfits are as numerous and far more di- 
versified than the sands of the sea. 
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12. Lo, THE Poor PROPRIETOR 


He was born in Paris, but he came to New York 
thirty years ago, when he was only five years old. 

For the last fifteen years he has been running a 
French hotel in the neighborhood of Washington Square. 
His mother, an old Frenchwoman, was the nucleus — 
about which gathered in the early New York days a 
band of Frenchmen and Americans who possest the 
true spirit of the Old World. 

She brought up her son, the present proprietor, in 
that spirit, and at first he drank red wine only, and 
fell in naturally with the Continental mood which com- 
bines gaiety, life, and moderation. 

When I first knew the place free indeed was the talk 
there, free indeed the life. But it was “nice” withal. 

I remember meeting a Frenchwoman there, an artist, 
who said it was the only place in New York where talk 
was free and where people did not always seem to be 
wondering what other people would think of what they 
were doing. | 

The people there sat long hours and did not hurry. 
It did not seem like New York. People well known 
—‘nice’’ Bohemians—not the too careless sort—found it 
out, and for a time the little hotel flourished exceedingly. 
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But about five years ago four energetic young Amer- 
icans, bred in Europe and America, but Americans in 
the quality of hustle, extremeness, and need of perpet- 
ual movement, discovered the place. 

The proprietor was, at first, delighted. He saw that 
these young men gathered others, and that business 
grew. 

But he little guessed his fate. For the strong charm 
of these young Americans was of a baleful kind for 
the poor Frenchman. As they waxed and grew im- 
portant, the strenuousness of their habits increased. 
They kept late hours and drank stronger things than 
red wine. | 

And he began to get under the spell. The French 
colony had begun to dwindle, die out, or move up-town, 
and he had little of the old contemplative support. 

_ His good old mother took alarm early and went about 
the house wringing her hands and exclaiming, “Oh, 
these cock-a-tails; oh, these cock-a-tails!”’ 

But the eloquence of the American spirit took stronger 
and stronger hold of him. His hotel became a place 
which never slept, and where excited men and women 
held forth with never-ending emotional élan about all 
manner of things. 

His quiet and respectable guests gave up their table 
d’héte at his place. His mother grew sadder, and he 
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himself grew more careless and more under the spell 
of the young Americans. 

“Oh, these cock-a-tails!” repeated his mother. 
“Why Americans must they drink and rush all the day ? 
Why not sit down and remain quietly and talk agree- 
ably ?” 

But he had ceased long ago to understand his mother’s 
meaning. Once a dapper, spruce, agreeable little pro- 
prietor, he had become careless, distrait, never quite 
there, as good-natured as ever, but heavier in spirit. 

A short time ago he was in a bad way in a material 
sense. It looked as if he could not pay his debts. But 
he and his mother and the place are almost historical 
and too much of an institution to be allowed to go 
under, and so they were helped at the proper time. 

Since then they have begun to flourish again. For 
the over-energetic set has become scattered, and now 
it is more of an old-time Bohemian place, where poor 
authors, artists, and the general jetsam and flotsam of 
the contemplative world find themselves much at home. 

But with him the deed is done. The quicksilver has 
been put in his blood. He goes through the motions 
of his office. He takes care of the guests and takes in 
the cash, but whenever one of the old, wild ‘push” 
reappears for an hour, he is unreasonably happy and 


tries to detain him, good business or no good business. 
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He is a symbol of the foreign spirit of Bohemianism 
in the States. Either it dies or is transformed to some- 
thing stronger, more colorless, and deadlier than the 
original thing. 


13. In SEARCH FOR REALITY 


He began as a scholar and ended as a crook. 

It happened this way: 

His father was an ambitious man, and possest of 
much money. 

He gave his son a good education. The boy had all 
the opportunities necessary to make a good and illus- 
trious, at least an efficient citizen. Many were the ideals 
developed in him. 

As a boy he aspired to be the best fighter on his 
block and to make the deepest impression on the heart 
of the prettiest little girl in the neighborhood. A side 
issue was to stand at the head of his class, and to be 
known as the best speller in the country. 

When he entered college he tried for a number of 
things. One was to make Phi Beta Kappa, another to 
be the captain of the nine, and a third to be not “soft” 
and a little worldly wise. bi 

He carried all these things through with success. 
He was a distinguished man in his class, and when he 
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left college and entered the larger world he expected 
great deeds from himself, and others did, too. 

He was too confident, and the result was that he 
found a number of swift runners in the race of life who 
were considerably ahead of him. They had begun. 
earlier and necessity making them look farther ahead, 
they had taken a longer breath, as it were. They were 
better trained. They were not paragraphists in Life, 
so to speak, and they saw things in larger wholes. 

He found himself a long way behind, but at first it 
merely acted as a spur. He found the race exciting, 
and he looked forward to the day when he would be 
in advance of the straining athletes ahead of him. 

But one day he woke up to the fact that it was quite 
possible he would never be ahead of them, not even 
overtake them. He began to lose his breath and to 
understand with dismay and astonishment that he 
could probably never accomplish what he set out to do. 

At first he was stunned and unhappy. But after a 
few months of helpless misery, he took an account of 
stock. 

“Why is it,’’ he asked himself, “that I have desired 
such and such things? I have plenty of money, and I 
have lived long enough to know that the ‘world,’ as it: 
is called, does not care about the kind of fame they 


talked so eloquently about in the universities.” 
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He thought long and hard about it, and finally de- 
cided that what he had really desired all the time was 
to be a real thing—to have a genuine and significant 
attitude and place in the machinery of life—to be so, 
with his training, he needed to be distinguished. 

Ah, yes; if he remained in his society. One day the 
Mephistophelian thought occurred to him that he was 
under no compulsion to remain among people who had 
the ideals of life to which he was used. 

“Tf,” he said to himself, “I can not attain reality 
here, if I can not penetrate the surface at this point, I 
will move my moral and esthetic ground, and try again.”’ 

It so happened that about that time he met a dis- 
tinguished burglar who explained to him his point of 
view and developed before him his philosophy of life. 

There was, of course, no economic reason why he 
should turn burglar. He was rich, and did not need 
the graft. And one can not be a good burglar without 
practise. One must be a professional burglar, or none 
at all. There are no amateurs in burgling. 

But the world of graft took hold of his imagination. 
He saw possibilities of distinction in it. He saw that 
he was abler than the big grafters he read about. He 
could begin in that field clear—with no very swift run- 
ners ahead of him. And he felt that without some sort 
of distinction he would never know the world. 
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His independence of money gave hima start in his 
new field. He -went in for a dishonest manipulation 
of politics. Other men made the money. In this re- 
spect he kept his hands clean. He played the game 
for the power it meant, the sidelights on men’s motives, 
and the excitement. 

He became very powerful in the land—is very power- 
ful in the land. Most men regard him as successful. 
Some envy him. Some respect him. 

But I look upon him as a misfit. He tried for 
something better, and failed. The bad eminence to 
which he has attained was a second choice. In his 
lucid moments he despises himself and envies the low 
thief who at least has risen to a position higher in one 
respect than the one from which he began. 

In his lucid moments he realizes that, in reality, he 
is still far from being a “real thing.” 

He is a faker, even in success. 


14. A SUCCESSFUL FAILURE 


He began adult life as anesthete. He was not an 
actor, or a musician, or anything like that. He was 
just a loafer, well-born, with keen senses and much 
joy in life. 

He did the round-the-world intelligent pleasure sort 
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of thing for many years. Life was one sweet song, and 
he saw far more in it than most men. 

At a certain period he became ambitious. He tried 
to write short stories, and it looked as tho he might suc- 
ceed in doing something far more delicate and exquis- 
ite than the average. 

This ambition came to him at the same time that the 
_ paternal funds were withdrawn. 

Shortly after that he married. 

Pressure of life forced him to get down and hustle 
on a newspaper. He developed a wonderful facility, 
and soon became an accomplished reporter. He found 
he had a remarkable gift for getting “‘next” to almost 
anything. 

For many years the practical work and the literary 
instinct kept along together. Being an unusually clever 
man, he did both, and did them both well. 

But literary work, when it is genuine, is for a long 
_ time, at any rate, inconspicuous, and doesn’t butter 
one’s bread. 

As city editor he tried the difficult task of being a 
“hustler”? and at the same time an expresser of what 
is, from the newspaper point of view, inexpressible. 

A time came when it was desirable for him to choose. 
Should he be rich and successful in the eyes of the 


world, or should he retire with the modest amount of 
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money he had made on Wall Street, and devote him- 
self to his early and disinterested ambition? 

He realized that the best success in either direction . 
meant giving up the other—or half realized it. One 
thing stood in his way and prevented him from making 
the definite break. He was too clever. 

This cleverness led him to think in his less clear- 
headed moments that he could do both. But the world 
is insistent, and he went more and more in the way of 
the world. 

He is reaping his reward. He is now a successful _ 
man. He occupies an important position. On one 
definitely sociological subject he is listened to by the 
country with respect and attention. His bank account © 
is large and growing, and he knows that he is regarded 
generally as a successful man. 

He, too, thinks he is successful. It gives him great - 
satisfaction. He is not vain about it. He is simply 
pleased. 

He is pleased, but not satisfied. The plaudits of 
the world and the content of his wife are not enough 
entirely to make him forget that the one thing he had 
always said to himself was most worth while he had 
not attained unto. 

The other day he was talking to me about a book — 


written by a woman. He praised it enormously on the 
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ground of its undoubted art. It seemed to him won- 
derfully good, and he said he envied the writer her gift 
and her accomplishment. 

“But,” said I, ‘“‘you are more successful than she.” 

“Ah!” he said, “that’s true; but how grand it must 
be to feel that you are capable of writing a novel in 
which a genuine picture is given of the phase of life 
chosen. For that I would give up all else.” 

Perhaps he thinks he would, but he wouldn’t. He 
likes the world too much. 

He is not an actor, either for the stage or in private 
life. He does not pose, and he wants real things. But 
he can’t live without the excitement which comes from 
the infinite details of a practical existence. 

He will go on and become more and more successful. 
But, at the same time, he will be in reality more and 
more of a failure—a successful failure. 


15. A STRENUOUS ALIEN 


His first misfortune was to be born in Russia. No, 
his first misfortune was to be born a Jew. But, if he 
hadn’t happened to be a Russian Jew, it wouldn’t have 
been so bad. 

Being a Jew, he was serious. Being a Russian didn’ : 


add to his frivolity, for he early imbibed a love for 
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Tolstoy, Dostoyefski, Turgeneff, Gogol, Chekhov, and 
others; and this love didn’t induce in him exactly a 
hilarious view of existence. 

It did induce in him an intense, semi-religious pas- 
sion for truth, truth in literature and truth in life. He 
felt that the government of Russia was based upon an 
inhuman lie, namely, that it was good for the people 
that it should exist. He tried to expose this lie. He 
was, therefore, called a Nihilist. 

To escape Siberia he came to New York. 

Here the poor man’s troubles were many. ; 

He started out to convert everybody to socialism. 
He stuck pins in the conscience of everybody in the 
colony. He agitated for reform after reform. To every 
Yiddish-speaking workingman his impassioned words 
penetrated. He began to feel that perhaps, after all, 
here in a new world, there might be something in the 
way of accomplishment that would satisfy his strenu- 
ous soul. 

But gradually he became aware of a sickening fact. 
He noticed that many an idealistic socialist ceased to 
be a socialist as soon as he became rich. All the proph- 
ets about him became business nai and left the baer 
man alone. | 

Endowed with an india-rubber variety of energy our 


prophet cast about him for something worthy of his 
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allegiance. He dropt socialism, and, remembering his 
early education, went in for literature. 

But his only languages were Russian and Yiddish, 
and he was living in an English-speaking community. 
It was up to him to learn English, and for that he went 
In with his native strenuousness. It took him many 
years, but he encompassed the Anglo-Saxon vernacu- 
lar so thoroughly that he wrote it with force and flexi- 
bility. He learned it, indeed, so well that he began to 
write good, realistic literature in our tongue, full of 
force and truth, and irony, and sadness, and gloom. 

Of course the Americans didn’t like it. They could 
not see the laugh in it. They thought he was trying to 
ring in the sobs. They saw no amusement in it, and 
they just quietly let his books drop. 

For a long time our Russian fought a zealous fight. 
He agitated, wrote articles, spoke publicly, fumed and 
fretted, tried to educate the people, and had the usual 
fate of the reformer—he failed. 

But, as is the way with live persons, he never quite 
gave up the game. Some of his stories had been 
translated into Russian, and in Russia had had a 
great success, altho, or perhaps because, they had 
failed. here. 

With intensest energy, therefore, our poor alien tried 


to begin over again. He buckled down to write stories 
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in Russian, stories in which truth and realism should 
live incarnate. 

But he made a horrible discovery. He discovered 
that he had been so long in America that he had for- 
gotten his idiomatic Russian! He could not write Rus- 
sian stories in America! Moreover, he could not go 
back to Russia. The government would not stand 
for it. 

His case was a trying one. He was debarred from 
socialism because there were very few sincere social- 
ists besides himself. Most of them were socialists for 
business reasons only. He could not write his beloved 
realistic stories in English, for the American public did 
not want them. He could not write them in Russian 
because he had lost command of the fine shades of that 
tongue. 

There was, apparently, only one thing left that he 
could do. He could write Yiddish. He was the big 
man in the quarter, and he could be as strenuous as he 
wanted to be in his community, and he would be listened 
to with respect. He had written Yiddish with passion, 
as well as performed other things with passion, all his 
life, and he continued to do so. 

But that could never satisfy him. It was a one-horse 
language; it was a mere dialect; it could express 


neither the grandeur nor the delicacy of his thought. 
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Besides, it didn’t count. Nobody respected it; it never 
reached the world at large. 

That’s the situation this Russian misfit is in at pres- 
ent. But that is not all. The details of American life 
harass him. He was able to learn our language and 
criticize our point of view, but he could never accom- 
modate himself to our mode of existence. The only 
thing he can find to eat is a steak. With that and tea 
he ekes out a feverish, idealistic, strenuous, and rather 
attenuated existence. 

' He does not even like our pretty women. He says 
we care too much for decoration. He thinks we are 
too stylish and care too much for athletics. 

And yet they won’t let him go back to Russia! 


16. HALF A FAILURE 


On his business side he is, up to date, a failure. But 
as he has a high-spirited and rather attractive person- 
ality there are certain compensations. 

He has spent his working life about equally between 
acting and writing for the newspapers. When he acts 
people think he must be a good newspaper man, and 
when he is a reporter his editor thinks he must be a good 
actor. 

In other words, he is a poor actor and a poor news- 


paper reporter. 
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He has no job as present, and the other day I met 
him at Browne’s Chop House, where he likes to be 
seen in the company of flash actors. His talk was 
bitter, but, rather strangely, was not directed at him- 
‘self but at the world. 

Perhaps it is not so strange, after all, for most typ- 
ical failures take it out on other people. 

He made me like New York better than I have for 
some time, for he said such extremely unfavorable 
things about the city that it increased my conviction 
that the town is a real thing. 

‘““No man here is on the level,’”’ he said. ‘‘ And there 
is scarcely a woman who is good. It is a cut-throat 
place, where people succeed by ‘front’ and not by 
work. A man gets along better by being seen with 
certain people than by doing good work. They don’t 
know what good reporting is in this town. I am going 
away where my good work will count and where peo- 
ple will appreciate me.” 

He comes of a good family, and there is good stuff 
in him. He is still young and he has a passionate and 
vigorous nature which some day he may learn how to use. 

But at present he uses his energy in the wrong direc- 
tion, seeks the wrong things, and attributes the failure 
he has so far deserved to the hardness and blindness 


of the world. 
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_ He does not realize that he is courting just the things 
he affects to despise. He likes to “swell” it and spend 
money in spectacular ways. When he has no money 
he thinks all persons are under moral obligations to 
give him some. 

He goes off on an assignment—or did when he had 
a job—and seldom brings back what was asked. He 
thinks emotion is a substitute for goods, and can not 
understand why others do not see it as he does. 

He tries hard to play the unreal game of the rounder, 
the very thing he objects to. For when you make your 
business of asphalt, why object to hardness? Why 
talk about cutting throats ? 

He is so young and has so much charm and dash that 
the women like him. But here, too, he shows his limi- 
tations. He takes that liking for granted, and does not 
count it among his debts. 

In other words, he is bound to consider the world as 
infinitely indebted to him, and that he is under no obli- 
gations. 

If he were an old man with these traits he would be 
the typical failure; but, being young, there is hope for 
him. : 

So go away, good youth, and think it over. Stay 

here, if you prefer; but in any case think it over 

and see if you can not find a few faults in your- 
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self. When you do perhaps you will be a little more 
successful. | 
Or, at any rate, you won’t be quite so bitter. 


17. THE MATINEE-GIRL’S FAULT 


He is a Yiddish actor and one of the most prominent, 
tho not one of the best. 

He is fat, and, by the girls of the Ghetto, considered 
handsome. He has black curls which fall carelessly 
and effectively over his brow. His lip curves disdain- 
fully and he is cruel to many a fair admirer. For he 
likes to show his power and the strength of his beauty. 

He is married, but his wife understands that he is a 
- great man, and strangely attractive, and she is not un- 
reasonable enough to expect the sun not to shine, and 
poor mortals not to bask in its resplendent. rays. 

He plays Hamlet occasionally, and treats Ophelia 
superciliously. He enacts the young-lover part in scores 
of dramas, sits or stands nonchalantly in the center of 
the stage, and never betrays undue warmth, exaltation, 
or anything like that. That would be showing alto- 
gether too much interest. It would be undignified. 

He is a star and he makes much money. He has 
innumerable admirers on the East Side and among 
them are some of the prettiest shop-girls and daugh- 
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ters of rising tradespeople in the Ghetto. At least two 
playwrights “hump themselves” to write plays adapted 
to his abilities. He is a great man in the quarter, and 
he receives praise unlimited. 

Unlimited? Nay, not quite true, and that’s where 
his sorrows come in. Like many whole-souled, am- 
bitious, and egotistic persons on and off the stage, he 
wants to arrogate to himself all things excellent. He 
would never have known that he had a few faults, if it 
hadn’t been for a critic or two on the East Side. 

He would have gone on importantly basking in the 
smiles and applause of the matinée-girl, if it had not 
been for a few irreverent persons who pointed out that 
his interpretation had little or nothing to do with his 
réles or with life, but was a mere exploitation of his fat 
and fair personality. | 3 

East-Side critical opinion, of the humorous kind, 
stamped him as a poor stage hero. 

But, at the same time, these same critics praised him 
intelligently in the few “realistic parts’”’ he had essayed. 
In these réles his indifference, blaséness, and unemo- 
tional nature stood him in good stead. 

But he had not liked to do them. For the girls liked 
to see him as a hero, and he did not like to subject his 
person to a character part which would obscure his 
beauty or his star-like appeal. 
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He has, however, enough intelligence to feel that the 
East-Side critics are right, and enough ambition to de- 
sire to include “art”? among his other accomplishments. | 

Of late, therefore, he has been most wretched. One 
side of his nature demands that he make of himself a 
beautiful object, fair and worthy to gaze upon. 

But the other side of his nature craves an opportu- 
nity to do real things—an opportunity not very often 
given, for not only fair admiration, but box-office re- 
ceipts work on the other side. 

His soul is, therefore, often disturbed, and he thinks 
that things are not all right with the world. 

Perhaps it is too much to say of an actor so much 
admired that he is a misfit. But he is becoming so 
keenly aware of the conflict of his desires that he comes 
dangerously near belonging in this series of human bits 
of pathos. | 

Are the matinée-girls mee or is it only the 
critics ? 


18. HE AND THE LADIES 


He was born of a good family and with a rare - 

delicious wit. . : 
His early life he spent in Boston, but he was natu- — 
rally so clever and original that New England did not — 
lay its heavy hand upon him. | 
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Altho he went through Harvard University, even that 
did not disturb his quality or render him less unique 
and interesting. He seemed to grow more and more 
like himself. Generally, it is the other way in the busy 
haunts of men. 

Usually, a man grows more like others. 

But he did not. 

That is one reason why he is now known to the two 
great English-speaking capitals as being a charming 
fellow. His work is not only known but also ex- 


~ cellent. 


His wit is of the lightest, the most unconventional, 
and the most unexpected. His simplicity amounts al- 
most to genius, and yet his listener must be alive to 
get the full quaint point of his fast-flowing remarks. 

Socially, he is delightful. His attire is point device 
—just the requisite trifle of carelessness. He swells it 
simply with the smart set, and is, of course, an impor- 
tant addition to the gatherings of the clever. 

Lacking entirely in snobbishness, his simplicity car- 
ries him also into the world of Bohemia. He does not 
go there for copy—he once said he hated a professional 
Bohemian—but he goes just because he likes it some- 
times. : 

He can be what is commonly called a “good fellow.” 
He can hit it up and he has been found in what is called 
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“bad company.” Society knows it, and forgives him, 
because of his charm. 

Forgives him? Not quite, perhaps, and here comes in 
just that little clash of tragedy which makes of this 
pleasant fellow a misfit. 7 

My witty friend often reminds me of a little bird— 
he is so sweet, and quaint, and careless. 

It was his carelessness which eventually rendered 
him a misfit in the scheme of things. ) 

His talent developed early and also his happy-go- 
lucky disposition. When he was a young fellow in 
Boston, he easily made money, but he was_a little wild. 

Many fellows are a little wild, and perhaps no worse 
off for it. But he had no hypocrisy and no “front.” 
What he was, he showed with transparent honesty. 
He could not help it. 

He was, like all sensitive artists, very susceptible to 
women. He loved a refined and beautiful Boston girl, © 
and she reciprocated. But her mother said, “Oh, no, 
the young man is wild,” and the girl was too good to 
do what was right and disobey her mother. 

This little experience he has often repeated. He is 
now in New York and many is the time in the last ten 
years that he has been scorched with a great and seri- 
ous flame. 

But it is always the same story. All the women like 
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him—women of all kinds like to have him about and 
are very fond of him, but they do not take him seri- 
ously. His very wit is a bar to his success. His orig- 
inality seems to them a little bit inhuman—and then, 
you know, he is careless and a little wild. 

He still makes much money, but he is always. poor 
and in debt. That hurts him with another, more un- 
conventional class of women. Without the sympathy 
and charm of the sex, the sensitive and simple soul 
can not exist, and yet, where they are concerned, he is 
always a failure. 

He is successful in himself, successful in society, wel- 
come in Bohemia as elsewhere, liked and respected by 
men of importance, handsome and attractive in ap- 
pearance—and a misfit. 

Just because he likes the women too much and they 
don’t like him enough. 

And yet he can not get rid of that honest and really 
charming carelessness of his. If he did, he would get 
rid of one of the elements of his individuality, and 
would, no doubt, be successful with the fair sex. 


19. Music AND SINGLE BLESSEDNESS 


It is bad enough to be a bachelor, but when you are 
also a musician you are a miserable creature. You 


might just as well say at once, “Sepultus sum.” 
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Or, at least, it looks that way from the outside. I 
can not say whether or no the single, but not singularly, 
blest musician feels that way. 

He was born of innocent parents, but he was born a 
musician. He had nothing, then or afterward, but his 
own soul to rely upon. 

Early in life rich people saw that he was a genius, 
and nourished him in consequence. Once he wanted 
to go to Rome because his passionate fancy was taken 
by a girl who lived there. 

But a very rich woman from the States who wanted 
to show him off to her smart friends, hired him to 
live among her retinue in a Renaissance palace in 
Venice. 

She also hired him to write an opera, which he did, 
but has done little or nothing since. 

The reason for his lack of productiveness is that she 
spoiled him. She gave him too much money, pampered 
him, and told everybody he was a genius. 

When a genius is only eighteen that is rather rough 
treatment. 

When the rich woman got tired of him and wanted 
other geniuses, she threw him aside. 

He went to Paris, let his hair grow, collected in the 
cafés with other geniuses, and nourished his ego. 

He is now thirty years old, and lives in New York. 
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He has lost all his rich friends and has recently done 
some more work. 

He has also developed his ideas. I met him the other 
day and he let himself out to me. 

“T hate people who waste themselves,” he said. 
“My friend So-and-So”—mentioning a well-known 
literary man—“is a fool. He fits himself inside a dress 
suit and dines out with ladies who don’t pay him any- 
thing but flattery. In return for a simple dinner and 
a little guff he entertains their guests. Why does he 
not put all that temperament into his work ? 

“Then, he’s a fool in another way. He is very sen- 
sitive to women. He makes love to all of them, but he 
is too gentle. You have to treat a woman badly or she 
will despise you. 

“Why pay any attention to them, anyway? They 
can do nothing, are nothing. No woman ever did any- 
thing well. The world would be richer if George Eliot, 
George Sand, Jane Austen, and other energetic females 
had never lived. 

“Why look outside of you? I think literary men are 
- only less foolish than painters, who entirely rely upon 
their eyes. A genius should work from the inside out.” 

“T see you are a musician,” I said, scornfully. 

“Yes, I am a musician,” he replied. “But I admit 
that one literary man was a genius. His name was 
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Shakespeare. ‘The greatest genius next to him—of 
those who are dead—was Wagner.” 

“‘ Greater,”’ asked I, ‘‘than Dante and Homer ?” 

“Oh, yes,” he answered; ‘‘no comparison.” 

Since my talk with the musical genius I have dis- 
covered that his life is consistent with his ideas. He 
makes no effort to meet anybody, never “goes out,” 
avoids women with individuality, and his only pleasure 
consists in communicating with his temperament. 

He is, in reality, no misfit at all. He fits in beauti- 
fully with his own ideas. It’s only the world that’s a 
misfit, because it does not fit in with him. 


20. A DOUBLE MISFIT 


The so-called “intellectual” Jews of Canal and 
Grand Streets are, as a rule, very happy. 

They sit around and drink tea and emit large and 
important ideas. They react vigorously—otherwise 
kick—against American conditions, sometimes wisely, 
but always amusingly. And they enjoy it. 

Among them, however, are several hopeless misfits. 

One of them was unfortunate in his father who was 
one of those immigrants impelled by a desire to rise 
socially. As a means of doing so, they often change 
their names. 
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He not only changed his name to one which sounded 
Anglo-Saxon, but he withdrew his family from the 
“Ghetto” and brought up his boy among the Gentiles. 

The boy became a genuine “Goy,” that is to say, 
Christian, as far as his traditions, ways of thought, etc., 
were concerned. He acquired the genial, as opposed 
to the strenuous, attitude of mind. | 

Unfortunately the boy—who is now a man—is a 
writer, and, being a writer, he needed a “ graft”— 
some subject which he could claim as his own. 

He went down to the “Ghetto” as a “Goy” might 
have gone. He saw, from what had become an outside 
point of view, the picturesqueness of the quarter, the 
high relief resulting from the old and the new being 
put side by side. 

So he decided to become a Jew again, and to use his 
Judaism for all it was worth. 

' But he found unexpected difficulties. The “intel- 
lectuals”” of Grand and Canal Streets fight shy of re- 
garding him as one of themselves. 

They notice that he is not really strenuous. To be 
sure, he talks about “realism,” and claims to have 
strong sympathy with socialism and zionism. 

But they can not help seeing that he does not drink 
from his own glass, and that that glass contains a weak 
solution of foreign ideas. 
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They do not see any material difference between 
him and real Gentiles who go down to the ‘“ Ghetto” 
for their education. 

His purpose in life is to prove to the Jews of Grand 
and Canal Streets that he is a real Jew; and, inciden- 
tally, to prove the same to up-towners and to the world 
in general. — : 

For he desires to become an authority on th 
“Ghetto.” 

He has taken various steps to this end. 

He writes many special articles published in various 
Boston and Philadelphia newspaper supplements. 

He wrote a book which had more of a weak solution 
of Boston culture—he was educated in Boston—in it 
than of life on the East Side. 

All other books in the quarter he reviews; says they 
all mean well, but that they are all a little patronizing 
and have nothing to do with the “ Ghetto”’ as it really is. 

He is seen in all the cafés on Grand and Canal 
Streets. He goes there to drink in the atmosphere and 
gradually to be looked upon as belonging there. 

The real Jews smile condescendingly when they talk 
about him to others. To his face they treat him kindly. 
They really wish him well. 

For he is a nice, gentle fellow, with pathetic eyes and 
a low and wistful voice. 
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In one way, it’s a pity his father ever took him out 
of the “Ghetto.” For now that he longs so fervently 
to be a real “‘ Yid,” he can’t be. 

On the other hand, it has its bright side; for if he 
had always been in the “‘ Ghetto,’” he would have been 
in place, it is true, but he would never have been heard 
of. 

It is his unique tho pathetic position which makes 
him known—rather pityingly, it is true—to the East- 
Side Jews. 

And there is one thing he may really attain unto. 

Gentiles who know nothing of the East Side may 
some day take him seriously, as an interpreter of East- 
Side life. 


21. NEITHER HERE NOR THERE 


It never rings quite true when you hear some one 
pity some one else for being rich. You and I, who are 
not rich, believe that kind of pity is mere sentimen- 
tality, or,.at any rate, is based upon false information. 

It remains true, at any rate, that whenever such a 
sentimental remark has been made to me, I have 
thought of the French expression, “It is to laugh.” 

That is to say, until lately. Within the last year or 

two I have known a lady who is rich, and yet I hon- 
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estly believe that, without too much sentimentality, 
I am in a fairly competent position to pity her. 

She is not a cripple, or anything like that. She is 
not an invalid. She is pretty, healthy, vigorous, ener- 
getic, young. She has never had a great misfortune, 
in the obvious sense. She is a good comrade and pop- 
ular. She has a tolerant husband, who lets her do as 
she wants. She has a number of admirers, besides, 
who flatter her. | 

And yet I have a feeling for her something akin to 
pity. 

Jeremiah, Marcus Aurelius, Bacon, Epictetus, Mon- 
taigne, Goethe, and all the rest of the gang of moral 
philosophers tell us that without content all else is 
gall. 

The lady is not content, although she is thoroughly 
“in it.’ But one thing turns all the rest to worm- 
wood. She married unfortunately. 

Her husband is not only rich and tolerant, he is good, 
kind, virtuous, handsome, and very intelligent. 

Intelligent! That’s where the gall comes in. For 
he knows many intelligent people—people who think — 
and. do things—artists, litterateurs, and lawyers. 
Since she married him she has met many of his friends, 
who seem to disapprove of her. They are “doing 
something,’ while she is simply living and “seeing” 
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people. They seem to expect her to “do” something, 
and she doesn’t know how. 

She has great energy, however, and she has tried to 
do something. At one time she went in hard for char- 
ity. But she did not have enough real feeling for the 
people to accomplish anything. They laughed at the 
fine lady who came among them, and said hard 
things about her, in the people’s way, when she had 
gone. | 

Then she tried the stage. She had much that suc- 
_ceeds before the footlights—beauty, youth, good clothes, 
well carried, a fine voice, and strength. But she lacked 
temperament. She lacked the feeling which might 
enable her to get into her réles and look out on the 
world with their eyes. 

Next she attempted the artistic dance, the dance that 
expresses all things, the dance Japanese, the dance 
symbolic. She is a graceful dancer, a beautiful dancer 
externally, but she could not get the meaning into it 
which she didn’t have in her soul. And she knew that 
would never satisfy her husband and his friends, the 
critics. 

Then she tried the literary stunt. Before actually 
attempting to use her pen she sought to sensitize her- 
self from a literary point of view. She tried to learn to 
see the world with the kind of excitement peculiar to 
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the artist in words. One of her interested admirers 
tried to show her how to envisage the universe. He 
tried to shock her. He tried to lead her just a little bit 
astray. 

She is a “good fellow,” and she calmly attuned her- 
self, hoping for the best. She talked with him over 
lobsters about literary values, and about Life in its 
nakeder and less conventional aspects. She was’ so 
frank that he was appalled to see how empty she 
was. 

She was appalled, too, and it was only with a faint 
heart that she has resumed her struggle to ‘“‘do some- 
thing.” 

In the mean time she has fallen away somewhat from 
her “swell” friends. They feel that she is critical of 
them now. She can’t join them in their dizzy rounds 
with the self-assurance she used to have. 

Nor can she satisfy the quiet demand made upon her 
by the intellectual atmosphere of her husband’s home. 

She has fallen away from the place she was born in, 
and can not acquire real footing in the society in which 
she married. 

She is intellectually déclassée. She is neither here 
nor there. But she has all ‘‘the goods.” 
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22. ONE OF MANY 


She went on the stage for two reasons. She was 
stage-struck, and she was poor. 

Her parents, too, were poor, but honest, and after 
her father died she felt that it was “‘up to her” to help 
her mother. 

She was a good girl, with all the instincts of a mother 
of a family. Her passion for the stage was only tran- 
sitory. And she soon became unhappy. 

This for several reasons. 

She had no talent. If she had been gifted, all would 
have been well, she could then have raised herself from 
the crowd, and her career might have been an enviable 
one. 

Or if she had been unattractive personally, all might 
have gone well. Without either beauty or talent, she 
would have been forced off the stage and might have 
_ found her place elsewhere. 

But she was pretty, and that was one of her mis- 
fortunes. 

She was also very intelligent, in spite of her lack of 
histrionic ability; intelligent enough to know that she 
was a failure, and to know why she was allowed to con- 
tinue her life as a show girl. 
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For shé has been a show girl for ten years; and she 
has been really so decorative in that capacity that she 
has been allowed to keep her position with no loss of 
personal dignity. | 

There is a great deal of cynicism in this world. But 
there is also a great deal of what is called virtue. 

She had a great deal of that article. Her dignity, 
good taste, and intelligence would have made her an 
admirable member of good middle-class society. 

But in her subordinate position on the stage, these 
qualities did not help her to make anything but an 
extremely precarious living for her mother and_her- 
self. 

She has been subjected, therefore, to many tempta- 
tions and to a double strain all her life. 

Her temptations have been of the kind which assail 
all young and pretty women who are unprotected. 
Poverty and fastidiousness have pulled her in contrary 
directions. Poverty would lead her to make her life 
easier at the sacrifice of her taste, but her fastidious- 
ness has thus far kept her aloof and poor. 

The right sort of a marriage would have made her 
happy; but here, too, her aloofness and her profession 
worked against her, and she never got the right oppor- 
tunity. 

I met her a short time ago. The nature of my errand 
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gave her confidence and she talked freely to me about 
her life. 

I soon saw she was a girl with no education, but that 

she was fine by nature, and that her life had been just 
about as constant a struggle as any that ever came to 
my notice. 
_ Here was a human being, who, because she had no 
talent and was fastidious, was forced to be unhappy 
far beyond the average. And she had all the qualities 
which insure success under our middle-class system. 

Her case seemed to me as interesting as it was pa- 
thetic—interesting and pathetic especially as there are 
so many other stage women very much in her position. 

I went to see her act, or rather ‘‘show,’’ and no one 
would believe that the gay and smiling girl who co- 
quettishly swung her short skirts for the delectation of 
the crowd, is a shrinking and unhappy girl, miserably 
lonely, and miserably miscast on life’s stage. 

This is not a little misfit. It is a very big one. 
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THE BOWERY’S SENTIMENT 


THe Hospo Amonc His FELLOws—A CHINATOWN 
Misrit—A ‘‘ Mo.Lt-BuzzEr’s” PLAINT—VIRTUE 
ON “ DE LANE”—HIs SENSITIVE SOUL—ANYTHING 
FOR A Goop FELLOwW—AN ETHICAL QUESTION— 
‘THE UNSYMPATHETIC CHINAMAN—AN OLD-WORLD 
SENTIMENT—THE STATE OF HER SOUL 


1. THE Hospo Amonc His FELLows 


“THE Morgue” in the Bowery was in a turmoil. 
Stories had appeared in the public prints which seemed 
to reflect upon the respectability of this Bowery resort. 
It was said that a hobo had died in the place, and that 
a society, known as the Hobos’ Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation, had buried him: the method being for the 
tramps in every lodging-house in the lower town to dis- 


gorge a fair portion of their income for the benevolent _ 


purpose of burying their companion. 
Whatever was disgorged was deposited in a tin can 
at ‘The Morgue,” and all the undertaker had to do 


was to help himself to the contents. 
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The question the regulars and “gorillas” discust 
was how much truth there was in the yarn, and whether 
there was such a thing as the Hobos’ Mutual Benefit 
Association. 

At ‘The Morgue”’ itself the story, as it stands, was 
indignantly denied. A waiter said, with indignant tears 
in his eyes, that the newspapers were never right. 

“Tt wasn’t he who died at ‘The Morgue,’ but a man 
by another name. | 

“The papers said he died curled up in the old arm- 
chair in the sitting-room, with a bottle of whisky in his 
hand. Now, that ain’t true, either. What really hap- 
pened was, that he died between drinks. He hadn’t 
had a drink for two hours before he died, and that’s 
why he died. 

“You see, he hadn’t had a square meal for three 
weeks. He got out of the habit of eating, and, you 
know, a man nae a drink frequent when he don’t eat 
nothing. | 

“Moreover,” he continued, “the tin-can story ain’t 
true. He has a brother in Springfield, Mass., and he 
came on at once and paid the undertaker $300. So 
what was the need of the tin can? 

‘Besides,’”’ he added, ‘‘there ain’t no Hobos’ Mutual 
Benefit Association. And no hobo is allowed in ‘The 
- Morgue.’ It’s too respectable a place.” 
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The waiter may know, or he may not, that there is an 
association of hobos. But there is, according to un- 
doubted authorities. The assurance comes from the 
lips of a hobo whose name was at one time “ Cigaret.” 

“There is no president,” he said, “‘ but there’s a main 
guy, and that’s just as good. They stand by one an- 
other, and when a swell guy comes to York there’s a 
blow out. There’s a blow out every night, but when the 
swell guy comes, it’s bigger. 

“A real good hobo seldom goes to a lodging-house. 
The scum that goes there knows nothing about us. The 
true hobo has a furnished room, and during the day he 
hustles for the goods. He begs or does a little graft on 
the side, and when night comes all the bang-up hobos in 
town meet in the back room of a saloon hired for the 
night. 

“There they put all they’ve got in a hat. It’s never 
less than $20, and they never leave that saloon while 
there’s anything left. If they saved their dough they 
could buy a Mills hotel easy. 

“*'Tain’t true that we spend much dough on cadavers. 
We ain’t got that kind o’ sentiment. But if a pal’s got | 
it, and wants to be buried swell, we remember it if he’s 
been a good guy, and do the trick for him. 

‘“A guy who’s amusing when he’s alive can have any- 
thing when he’s dead. I knew a hobo once who never 
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begged or touched for a dollar, but he could talk like 
an angel, and the boys saw to it that he never came to 
harm. : 

‘“‘He was particularly popular because he never did a 
day’s work in his life. 

“When a good gang o’ hobos is on the road we always 
know where the main guy’s joint is in any town we turn 
up in. And when we get together in the coop we have 
our laws. Every guy has to shell out what he’s got, and 
a bloke that’s got the coin and only shells enough to 
buy beer with is mean enough to work on Monday. He 
gets it in the neck, too. 

‘‘When a hobo falls off a passenger truck or starves 
in a box car shunted off on a side track, we always look 
up his kid or his pal, and do the square thing. For when 
a pal has had that kind of a hard turn played on him 
we can’t stand by and do nothing.” 


2. A CHINATOWN MISFIT 


I wandered down to a club near Chatham Square the 
other night, to find a girl who was at one time a sweet 
and, in a way, a successful singer. She is now a habi- 
tuée of the club, the destructive eloquence of opium has 
taken hold of her, and she is ‘‘down and out.” 

Sometimes, late at night, she drags herself to the club 
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and sings with the sweet remains of a voice sentimental 
songs which seem to have a stronger appeal the lower 
the audience. Virtue when cast in lyric frame has 
strange power to move the nervously degenerate. | 

But the girl, to my regret, was not at the club on that 
particular evening. I had hoped to get her to tell me 
how the world appears from her particular angle of 
vision. © | 

I watched for a time the silent background of faces, 
the young fellows drest in what they evidently thought 
was swell attire, with queer, suspicious squints in their 
eyes, signs of what is technically called ‘‘ wisdom.” 

In the absence of a certain Jack, who is ill, and who 
is a familiar figure at the place, there was a new singer, 
whom I had never seen before, and who struck me at 
once as being out of place. 

“A Chinatown misfit,” I said to myself, emphatically. 

He had a robust Irish face, was evidently strong of 
body, and in a manner seemed ingenuous and frank. 
He sang and danced his clog very vigorously. He had 
all the signs of health, physical and nervous, and formed 
therefore an inspiring contrast to the others. 

Between his songs I invited him to have a drink, and 
asked him how he happened to attain to his present 
lofty position. | | os 

He showed a little awkward embarrassment, but 
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finally gave me in a strong Irish brogue a sketch of his 
life. 

He was born in Ireland. 

“There were not much more than seven houses in my 
town,” he said. ‘But as a kid I could sing and clog, 
and when I was hardly more than a lad I toured Ireland 
and made enough money to make me feel rich. 

“T had friends then, when I was rich. But when I 
foolishly spent my money I had none.” . 

Here he whipped out a piece of dirty paper and showed 
me an almost illegible poem he had just composed. It 
lacked punctuation, spelling, and perspicacity, but it 
had sentiment to burn, and its theme was the sad way 
one’s friends fall away when one loses one’s money. 

I tried to get hold of the effusion, but, on the plea that 
he had not finished it, he put it next his heart again. 

Let me interrupt this story for a moment to narrate 
another experience with a poem I had the same evening. 
After leaving the club I met “Chuck” Connors, who 
showed me a poem he had just completed. It was 
almost illegible, and very brief. After trying for twenty 
minutes to make it out, I discovered that it was exceed- 
ingly sentimental, and put it in my pocket for reference. 

But “Chuck,” with the utmost fierceness, bereft me 

of my booty, and put it back in his pocket with greater 
tenderness than he ever showed for a woman or a child. 
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Such is Bowery sentiment. 

Well, to resume the clog dancer’s story: 

After he had lost his money and his friends, he shipped 
as a sailor, then went to South Africa with the Canadian ~ 
Scouts, and served in most of the noted battles against 
the Boers. He was at Ladysmith, and in the march with 
“‘Bobs”’ to Pretoria. 

He loved to fight, and he has an imaginative tho 
simple love for Roberts and a sentimental affection for 
his starving experience at Ladysmith. 

“‘T almost wish I was there now,” he said, looking 
drearily about the place. 

After the war he continued his life as a sailor. One 
day, while his ship was in New York harbor, he deserted 
and came to this big city, where he knew no one. One 
of his shipmates took him to the club. He sang a song 
and collected some change. 

He has been doing it ever since—that was three 
months ago—for, at least, there’s a living in it. 

But he doesn’t like the “mob.” And certainly the 
robust fellow, with his square, honest face and simple 
character, does not belong there. 


3. A “Mott-BuzzEr’s” PLAINT 


I was rubbering around the other night in a part of 
town where I thought my past wouldn’t pursue me. It 
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ought to have been an orderly locality, for it was very 
near the New Star Theater, where the villains always 
get the worst of it. You wouldn’t expect to find bad 
men anywhere about there; the atmosphere is not 
sympathetic to their way of looking at the world. 

But, after all, it is not man who disposes, for I had not 
been sitting long in a very quiet little gin-mill near the 
theater over an innocuous glass of beer—it was not Sun- 
day morning—when I heard a voice say: 

“Hello, pal.” 

I looked up and saw opposite me at another table 
an individual who was still carefully drest, altho he 
looked as tho he had seen better days. His rather old 
coat and patched shoes were a bit too tenderly brushed 
and shined; it looked very much as if he wanted to make 
the most of very little material. 

Evidently, he believed in putting on a “front.” 

I had never seen him before, to my remembrance, 
but I acknowledged his greeting, and he continued: 

‘Done any second-story work lately?” 

Then I pricked up my ears. I was distinctly inter- 
ested, and somewhat puzzled. Was it possible my past 
was still pursuing me? ) 

““No,” I answered, carelessly, to feel him out, ‘‘times 
- ain’t good. I’m living on a couple of good touches I 
made last spring.” | 
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I noticed his manner was very respectful, as tho he 
thought I was a big gun; and so I said, with some 
haughtiness, that I did not quite remember where I 
had had the pleasure of making his acquaintance. 

‘Why, pal,” he said, “I met you half a dozen times 
at the Chatham when you and Light-Fingered Jim was 
working together.”’ | 

Yes, it was my past, after all. I had so often posed as 
a swindler and burglar that now, when I wanted to drop 
this part of my literary past, I found it still pursuing me. 
As the author of ‘The Ballad of Reading Gaol”’ says: 


For he who lives more lives than one, 
More deaths than one must die. 


However, I thought I might as well find out what my 
old friends the grafters were doing, so I said: 

‘“How’s work with you?” 

He jumped at the chance with eagerness. His heart 
was evidently very full, and he knew it was safe to tell 
me his sad story. — | 

“Things are going from bad to worse with me, pal,”” 
he said. “It’s so bad that I am getting to adore a guy 
that’s got a job, even if it’s on the level. 

“You know—but you’re from Chi, and perhaps you 
don’t know—how good times was for the dips in the 
eighties and early nineties. 

“‘Moll-buzzers like me had a soft snap of it, for 
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women kept their leathers in a big open pocket in the 
back of their dresses, and any door-mat thief could get 
all he wanted. 

“T thought it was easy, and I could live in clover all 
my life; but when I got back to Manhattan after my 
first long bit I found I was mistaken. 

“YT seemed to be out of it right from the jump. 
Women’s styles had changed, and department stores 
had begun to deliver goods at their customers’ houses, 
and so women didn’t carry the dough and the goods 
with them. 

“TY got paid back for being lazy in my youth. I 
didn’t learn to graft off men, and I never had the am- 
bition for house work; as for swindling, I ain’t got the 
brains, and I’m too good a gun to do any sure-thing 
work. 

“Then, too, I wasn’t so young or so slick-looking as I 
used to be, and the women wouldn’t let me get so near 
them in crowds. My ‘front’ began to fall off; and you 
know when that happens, pal, it’s almost time to ring 
down the curtain.” . 

At this stage of his plaint I felt sorry for the decayed 
moll-buzzer. I gave him a drink and staked him to a 
few cents. He was deeply grateful, but wanted the 
further satisfaction of finishing his tale of wo. 

‘My long bit in stir had ruined my eyesight, and that 
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spoiled me as a dip, you know, and, as I say, I can’t do 
anything else. I neglected the opportunities I had as a 
kid to learn all the branches of our profession.” 

‘“You can’t be too versatile in our line,”’ I remarked, 
sententiously. 

“T know it, pal, and that’s the bitter thought that 
keeps me awake o’ mornings. 

“Now I’m little better than a door-mat grafter. I 
do a little vogel work, but even that’s getting dangerous. 
My main sources of livelihood are my old pals, many of 
whom have risen in the world. Now and then they 
stake me, as you did, to a dollar or two.” | 

I was forced to admit that Seedy Tom was to be 
pitied; but I had not yet heard the worst. 

“T could stand all that,” he added, bitterly, ‘if it 
wasn’t for the loss of self-respect. When I think of the 
money I used to make! Why, I thought nothing of 
flashing a thousand-dollar bill over a bar, and look at 
me now, grateful for a glass of beer and a little silver! 

“Why, it seems to me almost sometimes as if I had 
sunk to the level of Hungry Joe and Laudanum Mike. 
It’s perfectly true, at any rate, that I find it very difficult 
nowadays, when I am sitting down, to get up and go 
out and hustle for the goods. | 

“You see, I like my ease now, old pal. I like to sit 
and drink and philosophize. I often think it’s a pity 
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that a dip like me didn’t have enough education to 
express his point of view about life. It would be a 
corker. 

‘Somehow, old pal,” he continued, “I could stand all 
the rest, perhaps, if it wasn’t for one thing. It’s that 
that takes the nerve out of me and keeps me awake o’ 
mornings. 

“When I was a kid there were plenty 0’ good molls 
around; girls who knew the business and were as wise 
as any guy that ever done his bit. It used to be a gen- 
uine pleasure for me to graft with these finished molls. 
But when I got home from my first bit they were all 
gone. All the old molls were gone! If they had been 
left I wouldn’t have been so down-hearted. 

“YT could put up with my diminishing ‘front,’ my 
failing eyesight, my lack of versatility, the horrid fate 
that happened to so many of my pals. But when I 
couldn’t find Sheenie Annie or Blond Mamie I was 
downright broken-hearted.” 

I was beginning to feel decidedly uncomfortable. I 
wanted tolaugh. It seemed funny to me that a common 
thief should have all these moral and sentimental 
troubles. But I remembered what Light-Fingered Jim 
once told me. | 

Philosopher,” he said—he used to dub me so im- 
portant an individual—“don’t you go thinkin’ that 
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there’s such a lot of difference between me and you. I 
don’t believe it.” 
And I am not sure that I do. 


4. VIRTUE ON “DE LANE” 


I always knew there was plenty of virtue on the 
Bowery, but I never appreciated the extent of it until 
I rambled down there on Christmas Eve. _ 

I went into Barney’s, and there I met Jacky Doodles, 
and remarked that the regulars seemed rather quiet. 

“Sure,” said Jacky, “they’re quiet. There’s no guy 
here wat’d get drunk on Christmas Eve if he could help 
it. Course sometimes dey fall, but every regular tries 
to frame up good to his folks on Christmas. Course he 

makes up for it siasidbinaies He gets the reward of his 
virtue, you see.’ 

Jacky has a thoughtful turn of mind, and esatalli 
on Christmas Eve is he given to moralization. 

“T believe a bloke ought ter be decent,” he continued. 
“I was ashamed of Carry Nation the other day at the 
ball.” 

His eyes blazed with indignation as he said: 

“She came into the place past a guard dead to the 
world and knocked a cigaret out of a rag’s hand w’at 
was holding it fer a bloke. Wish’d I’d been there. I’d 
’a’ given her some! 
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“But I’d like ter see her come into Barney’s and try 
to clean this place out! Id like to see what the regu- 
lars would do to her! Dey wouldn’t do a t’ing, dey 
wouldn’t.”’ 

Jacky’s pale blue eyes watered slightly as he added: 

“T believe in virtue, all right, but I believe a guy ought 
ter be on the level, and Carry ain’t. Perhaps she was 
when she started out, but now she’s got the theayter 
bee in her bonnet, she’s a gran’stand player.” 

Jacky Doodles and Barney’s were not the only mani- 
festations of Bowery virtue on the night before Christ- 
mas. ‘‘Chuck” had gone home to Her Nobs, and when 
Chuck does that it’s a sign that the atmosphere of virtue . 
is particularly thick in “de Lane.” 

The Bowery was very quiet as I walked up it, and, 
longing for a little excitement, I dropped into a place 
where you can usually find it. 

But I got into the hottest nest of sentiment I ever 
struck in the Bowery. ‘The all-pervading influence of a 
coming Christmas is wonderful. 

I have already hinted that my past relations with the 
Under World occasionally bring an aftermath. 

I was approached by the only intoxicated man I saw 
on this night before Christmas. I recognized the species 
and I saw that he thought he knew me. I stood treat 
all around, and he began this way: 
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“You know very well, pal, that neither you nor I 
would pay for the drinks if we didn’t know which was 
what. Now, you know, I know which is what, and that 
I’m agood feller. 

“But you don’t know the extent of my good-fellow- 
ship”—by this time he had got me off into a corner— 
“and I’m going to tell you something you don’t know. 
You don’t know what a good fellow Iam—how kind Iam. 

“But on the night before Christmas it seems to me I. 
could do anything for a pal. 

“T’ve done murder.” 

I kept an impassive countenance, but as this was the 
first time this kind of a confidence had ever been made 
me, I was a little moved. 

“‘T’ve murdered more than once, but, pal, I never did 
it for myself. I always did it for a friend. Id do it 
again for a friend. If you want some guy in Chicago 
made a stiff of, just let me know, and I'll start off to- 
morrow and do the trick. 

“T’ve been in many a mix-up that resulted in blood, 
but I never quarreled except for a friend. I’m the best 
friend that ever was. I’m the best feller living.” 

You may doubt it, but I saw sentimental tears in the 
strong-armed man’s eyes. 

Sure, the Bowery is virtuous, particularly on the night 
before Christmas. 
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5. His SENSITIVE SOUL 


Every now and then I find a sensitive soul where you 
would least expect it. 

Some time ago I visited a beefsteak supper where there 
was a background of gentlemen, who, for business 
- reasons, did not care to cry their names in the face of 
every comer. 

They were very interesting persons to me, physiog- 
nomically, if I may use the word. 

_ So I described them generally, told about how wise 
and effective they looked, and published my impressions. 

But I singled out no one of them, either by name or 
description. 

Judge of my astonishment last night when I received 
the cold shoulder from a sentimental crook of my ac- 
quaintance. 

His face wore an expression of moral injury. His 
face said, palpably, ““Of course, you meant me, and 
how could you?”’ 

_ I tolled him along, gave him a drink, and got him to 
talk a little—just a little. 

“‘Well, you see,” he said, “it’s this way. ’Course 
you didn’t mention names or paint faces or anything, 
but we fellows live in the world of suspicion, and we 
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expect it from our friends. So don’t do it again.” 
Then the noble fellow offered me a drink. 


6. ANYTHING FOR A Goop FELLOW 


An approved hobo said to me, “If aguy’s amusing 
when he’s alive, he can get almost anything when he’ 
dead.” | 

He meant that the lowly wanderers would all chip in 
to get him a decent funeral. 

But the gift of talk carries a man much further than 
that. There is many a hobo who’s bad at begging, but 
who lives generally with his fellows because he amuses 
them, and they’ll therefore put up for him. 

It’s the same way in the world of graft. There’s 
many a “dead” grafter who’s down and out, who has 
last his eyesight, or his nerve, and can no longer support 
himself. But if he can amuse the men who are still in 
the game, he’ll never want for a drink and a meal. 

A case in point is that of a Yale graduate, who began 
active life as a good crook, but after a few bits lost his 
nerve and is now a hanger-on in the Bowery. 

But he tells good stories, and the grafters like the way 
he “sizes up” life and makes the worse appear the better 
cause. 
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He knows how to form the kind of epigram they can 
understand, and he knows how to express the general 
atmosphere and sense of values obtaining in their life. 
He is the chorus in the play in which they are active 
participants. 

A good sport in any world will pay stot he can 
for what really amuses him. In the world of letters all 
possible prizes are open to the man who can write so 
that thousands of people must read him. 

There is no writer, no millionaire, and no artist who 
has a more uncontrollable desire to enjoy himself in his 
own way than a good hobo or a grafter who is keen for 
the graft and who is making money. They all are 
looking for what they can get out of life. 

Talk about money being what they want! It is not. 
That is a means. What they all really want is emo- 
tional “velvet”; they want to live more abundantly; 
they want to see the world in as high relief as possible. 

They want ‘something doing,” and when they find 
the man who can make their pulses beat more rapidly, 
or by his eloquence and art show them the transcendent 
value of their own particular way of life and particular 
passions, they will pay anything they can. 

A poor hobo will put into the tin can his last ten-cent 
piece and forego his destructive booze to bury a pal who 
all through life enhanced the emotional values of his. 
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companions, provided his pals knew he wanted to be 
buried decently. Otherwise they’ll spend no good 
dough on cadavers. 

The moral of all this is that if you deliver the goods, 
whether your lot throws you on the Bowery or among the 
gilded palaces of the rich, you will find plenty of 
“sentiment” among your fellows. But nothing will 
bring nothing. It’s an old story, but the hobo who died 
the other day on the Bowery and who was interred 
decently by his pals illustrates again the same old truth. 


7. AN ETHICAL QUESTION 


Ought the Bowery to be taken up and pitched into 
the East River? | 

That’s a question which was bothering the “ gorillas” 
at Barney Flynn’s. 

“There ain’t no good in de Lane,” said Paddy 
O’Brien. “I’m dead agin’ de Lane, but somehow I 
can’t git away from it. I’m stuck so deep in de mud I 
can’t git out. I know Ireland by sea and land, and I’ve 
worked ’long shore here, in Ireland, Scotland, and 
England, and I could git away from iverywhere I iver 
was excipt de Bowery.” 

“You couldn’t a’ got away from the East River de 
time you fell into it if it hadn’t been for a derrick the 


blokes sint fer,”’ said Jacky Doodles, irreverently. 
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Paddy was wondering whether he’d put Jacky out, 
when “Chuck” Conners said: 

“You're all to the wrong about de Lane, Paddy,’ he 
said. ‘You’re a good guy, but your head-piece isn’t 
right, or you’d know de reason why you can’t git away 
from de Lane. It’s your heart-strings w’at hold yer. 
Leastwise, dere’s only one place in the world fer me, 
and dat’s de part o’ Manhattan dey call de Bowery.” 

Paddy O’Brien was moved, but he was too proud to 
acknowledge it. | 

“Youse fellers,” he said, ‘‘has never been swell like 
me. I worked fer William K. Vanderbilt, and I know 
better things than de Lane.” 

“And vat was your salary py Vanderbilt?” asked 
Jacky Doodles, who likes to talk Dutch now and then. 

“T received two dollars and a half a day,” said Paddy 
O’Brien. ‘But I had to pay two dollars and a half a day - 
fer me board, so I only made $12 at the end of the week.” 

“Your figgers,”’ said Jacky, scornfully, “has got a 
cold. You must a’ got paid on Sunday.” 

Warm mathematical discussions arose between Paddy 
O’Brien, Jacky Doodles, Silas O’Flaherty, Barney 
Flynn, and “Chuck.” It looked as if Paddy was about 
to use his longshoreman brawn to fell purpose, when I 
said to Paddy: 

“Why is it, Paddy, that you and ‘Chuck’ and Jacky 
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and the rest of the regulars can talk so well? Ilike to 
listen to you. You talk like angels.” 

“Can’t youtalk yourself, young feller?” asked Paddy, 
suspiciously. ‘‘Wat’s de matter wid yer?” | 

“T’m not Irish, I said,” apologetically. ‘ My father, 
unfortunately, was an Englishman.” 

Paddy and the other “gorillas” laughed loudly, and 
Paddy forgot his grouch. 


8. THe UNSYMPATHETIC CHINAMAN 


The clash of temperaments I have seldom seen so 
well illustrated as the other night on the Bowery. 

I had been at Barney Flynn’s and had listened for 
some time to the gorillas as they joshed one another in 
the strangely eloquent and imaginative way which seems 
to come natural to the careless and improvident and. 
drunken Irishmen. 

I had listened to what Paddy O’Brien said to “ Chuck”’ 
and what ‘‘Chuck”’ said to Paddy O’Brien, and what 
Michael O’Flaherty thought of the combined wisdom 
of the other two, and to the sentiment of little Jacky 
Doodles. , 

And I had reflected somewhat about the nature of 
literature and how it is made. 

I wondered whether a writer like Defoe had been so — 


“creative” as naive people think. All honor to Defoe. 
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He was a great man; but the common man is great, too, 
when it comes to expression, and all the writer has to 
do is to have the taste to see things in wholes and to 
understand the significance of details. 

Who knows but that Defoe merely interviewed some 
longshoremen in London and got from them the tales 
from which he selected significant facts upon which he 
based his “‘ Robinson Crusoe”? ? 

It is almost sure, I am convinced, that that was the 
way he made his ‘“ Moll Flanders.” 

Well, I am straying somewhat from my theme. 

As I left Barney’s, thinking these thoughts, or feeling 


”” whose name I don’t 


these feelings, I met a “ gorilla, 
know. 

He was half drunk, and I helped him on the car. He 
became very ‘‘ temperamental,” and talked in the way 
I love, in a way that is full of implicit literature. | 

Next to him sat an impassive Chinaman, ferret-eyed, . 
suspicious, and cold. 

‘Hello, John!” said the Irishman, with that impul- 
sive good-fellowship which is more “ gemiithlich”’ than 
anything German. “How’s your liver?” 

- With this he gave the Chinaman a resounding but 
friendly whack on the back. 

The ‘‘Chink” seemed to contract. His being hud- 
dled together, and he appeared to be impelled with the 
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cold desire to exclude the universe. He shot one quick 
and unsmiling look at the gorilla, and slunk to the 
corner of the car, where he tried to make himself as 
small as possible. 

I thought the drunken Irishman much the more at- 
tractive subject. 

So I went up to the “Chink,” and said to him, 
gravely: 

‘John, did you ever laugh?” 

He made himself a little smaller; his quick, nervous 
eyes shot out silvery, cold, unfriendly gleams, as much | 
as to say: 

“Leave me alone, you barbarian.” 

But I said: ‘John, did you ever smile?” 

This was too much for the ‘‘Chink.” I think he 
thought I was mad. His eyes shot out terrified gleams 
of unfriendliness, and he literally leaped from the car. 

He had been attacked by Western “ gemiithlichkeit,”’ 
and he could not stand it. 

The gorilla and I laughed, and I took a later train 
than I had intended, just to give him a drink. 


9g. AN OLD-WoRLD SENTIMENT 


Barney Flynn’s almost saw ariot. The “regulars”’ 
and other “gorillas”? of Irish extraction noticed some- 
thing in the windows of the saloon at the corner of Pell 
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Street and the Bowery they wouldn’t stand for. They 
saw Chuck Conners’ Ball announcement enveloped with 
yellow badges. 

They wouldn’t stand for orange. There wasn’t any 
green about it, or they might have hesitated. But the 
colors of William, Prince of Orange, afterward the King 
of England, who licked Ireland! They wouldn’t stand 
for that—not they! 

So, after smashing a few panes of glass, they rushed 
into Barney’s and told him that if he didn’t withdraw 
those blanked badges they’d leave his joint for good and 
never come back. 

Barney is a good friend of Chuck’s. But he, as an 
honest business man, couldn’t stand for being placed in 
a false position, so he withdrew the obnoxious badges. 

When “Chuck”? came in a little later the regulars 
gave him the frosty mit. He had a bad night, but when 
he went home he hit on a plan to be revenged. 

“Be jabers!”’ he said, ‘“T’ll wear a full-dress suit next 
Friday night at the ball. See what the ‘regulars’ will 
say then!” 


1o. THE STATE OF HER SOUL 


I wandered last night into a resort on the lower 
Bowery where sailors were trying hard to have a good 
time on their leave of absence. 
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Whenever the “coon” resumed his fitful music, a 
man almost dead to the world would stagger to his feet 
and, much against his body’s will, his ‘temperamental 
soul” would express itself in dancing. 

Everybody treated him as if he were to be expected, 
and avoided him as they went thro the measures of the 
waltz. | 

With me, at one of the tables, sat three persons, watch- 
ing the drunken man, but with their thoughts elsewhere. 
One of them was a girl, another was a rich Hebrew with 
a diamond worth probably $5,000, and the third was 
one of those nameless young men who live by the deft- 
ness of their fingers and their independence of conven- 
tional morality. 

To me, these three persons were very interesting, be- 
cause they were so simple. 

The Hebrew was there as a visitor, as I was, merely 
to “see.””’ But he talked about his main interest—his 
diamond, and he gave the girl much money—just to 
show he had it, and might give more. _ 

The main interest of the nameless young man was to 
divert the flow of silver into a more profitable channel. 
It was a deep pain to him to see good money disappear 
in drinks and paltry gifts to disreputable persons. 

But the girl interested me rather more than the others. 
So I asked her a few questions. | 
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There was, of course, some pose about her answers, 
but that was for the sake of the diamond and what it 
represented. But there was much truth, too. 

‘What do you like?” I asked. 

“Well, I don’t know,” she said. “I guess the only 
thing I really want is to go to heaven and to escape the 
other place.” 

A few things on this earth, however, she showed a dull 
interest in. 

_ “Of course,” she said, “I like to sleep, to ai a new 
hat, and go out.” 

“Do you ever read?” I asked. 

“Never, but once,”’ she answered. ‘‘Once I read a 
novel, about a year ago, but it made me dream, and I 
was sick for a week.” 

I thought of Lombroso, and of his theory that having 
few dreams is a sign of degeneracy of one kind or an- 
other. 

She exprest no further interest in anything but the 
Hebrew and his diamond. ‘The nameless young man 
was attracted in the same way, and I felt myself “de 
trop.” 

“T am superfluous in this gathering,” I said to myself. 
“T'll go over to Canal Street and talk with a strenuous 
soul about Tolstoy’s realistic conception of the world.” 
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VI 
THE TOWN’S PHILOSOPHERS 


PRrIzE-FIGHTERS’ PHILOSOPHY: JIM JEFFRIES, CYNIC; 
Joun L. SuLiivan, Fataist; “Kip” McCoy, 
Optimist; Tom SHARKEY, MERE MAN; “CHUCK” 
Connors, ON FIGHTERS AS ACTORS—By WAy OF 
ContTRAST—AN Up-TOWN HABITUE OF THE Bow- 
ERY—His SMALL Love AFFAIR—A PHILOSOPHER’S 
WEAKNESS—WHAT SHE SAID—A FRENCH CRITIC 

OF AMERICAN MANNERS—THE Way WE SHALL 
Go—A ScuLPTOR WHO AGREES—THE CHILD, THE 
“TOUGH,” AND THE ARTIST. 


I. PRiIzE-FIGHTERS’ PHILOSOPHY 
a. Jim Jeffries—Cynic 


CHAMPION of the world Jeffries stood before the 
mirror in his dressing-room at the Grand Opera House. 
It was after the fourth act and Mr. Jeffries was rou 
ging for the final stunt. On his simple face there was a 
gently bored expression. 

“How do you like acting, Mr. Jeffries?” asked a 
visitor. : 

“Don’t like it,” he replied. 
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“Why?” 

“There ain’t enough in it.” 

“You mean not enough of money?” 

“Na, there’s plenty o’ rocks. I don’t mean that. I 
mean there ain’t nothing in it; that’s all. I mean,” he 
went on, when he saw the reporter was puzzled, “that 
there ain’t no fascination in it for me. I kinder liked 
it when I first began. It was new. But there ain’t 
nothing in it. There ain’t no fascination in it.” 

“You like to fight, I suppose?” 

“No,” replied Mr. Jeffries, touching up his eyebrows, 
“T don’t like fightin’ neither, I don’t like actin’, and 
I don’t like fightin’. There ain’t nothin’ in it. There 
ain’t no fascination in it. 

“T liked fightin’ at first. It was excitin’ at first. It 
had fascination for me. It was better than actin’, I 
wanted to go to the top in fightin’, that’s why it fasci- 
- nated me. But in actin’ I can’t go to the top. T’m 
up against my limit now. I guess that’s why it 
doesn’t fascinate me. Maybe if it fascinated me I 
wouldn’t be up against the limit.” 

“You don’t think, then, that you could ever “a a 
great tragic actor?” 

“No; I guess I’m up against the limit. Jim Cor- 
bett’s a good actor. It has a fascination for him. I 
don’t know whether he’s reached his limit or not. 
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“Ah, no. I never got no points from another actor. 
I never learned to act. I just go on the stage and do 
whatIcan. Jact myself. Iactnatural. I talk loud.” 

“But you are not talking loud now, Mr. Jeffries?” 

The actor paid no attention to this indelicate criticism, 
but proceeded: 

“Who learned me to fight, did you say? Nobody 
learned me. There’s them will tell you they learned 
me, but they didn’t. I learned myself, just as I learned 
myself to act.” 

‘But didn’t some one teach you the rules of boxing?” 

“Na; I never learned no rules. I learned to fight 
by fighting.” 

Mr. Jeffries gazed fixedly at the upright collar he had 
adjusted. 

“T don’t like that collar for looks,” he said, “‘ but it’s 
all right for feelings.” ! 

“Mr. Jeffries, is there anything in the world that does 
fascinate you now?” 

Jeffries thought a long time. 

“That’s a hard ’un,” he said, ‘‘but I guess I like to 
be mixed up in business, I like something doin’. I 
_ like to make a big bunch of money at once and then get 
mixed up in business. ‘That’s the real thing, business. 
Actin’ ain’t the real thing. Why ain’t it, do you say? 
’Cause it ain’t. It doesn’t fascinate me. ‘The stage is | 
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small, and I like to hunt and fish and rubber round the 
country. : 

“ And besides, actin’ is hard work. Take fightin’ on 
the stage. It’s harder than a real fight. When I fight 
for good I can lay off and put in a knock when I see a 
good show. But on the stage I have to bluff all the 
time. Punch and punch and make a terrible show, get 
terrible tired and nothin’ in it. ’Tain’t the real thing, 
actin’.”’ 

“But don’t you get a little comfort out of the crowds 
that come to look at you?” 

-“T never look at the audience. I hear ’em laugh 
now and then, that’s all. 

“What did you say? Matinée-girls? Oh, yes, I 
get bunches of letters and flowers from ’em, but I give 
’em away to the boys for souvenirs. ‘There ain’t noth- 
ingin’em, ‘They ain’t got no fascination for me.” 


b. John L. Sullivan—Fatalist 


John L, Sullivan was in a philosophic mood. Hewas 
between theatrical engagements, and was using his 
leisure time in thought, deep thought about the universe. 
He sat in a comfortable chair and looked pensively out 
of the window of his room at the Hotel York into the 
cold day. He nursed his mild attack of the gout by 
resting his foot nonchalantly upon a friendly stool. 
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“Glad to see you,” he said. “TI just feel like talking 
to-day. I have been thinking, and whenever I think 
I like to talk. 

“T’m a philosopher, and I think a lot. I believe in 
fatalism. I am inclined to think that everything that 
ever came my way was bound tocome. I fell off a train 
going forty-five miles an hour, and I believed in fatalism 
when I found myself in a hospital. Later in life, when 
I had 135 stitches taken in me and five pounds of flesh 
removed by a surgeon, I also believed in fatalism. 

“T also believed in fatalism when I knocked out 
Paddy Ryan and all the rest. So I don’t take no credit 
to myself.” | 

“Was it your philosophic instinct that led you to take 
up the bruising profession ?”” 

“No, that was business,” said John L. “I never 
liked to fight. It never had no fascination for me. It 
never appealed to me. I did it for business. I never 
think about fighting nowadays. It don’t interest 
me.” 

The ex-champion pugilist took two or three huge 
breaths, grunted hoarsely, looked reflectively out of 
the window into the cold day, and continued: 

“One reason I never liked fighting is because most 
fighters are a low level of intelligence. ‘They ain’t got 
no philosophy.” 
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‘““But Corbett, surely,” protested the visitor, “is in- 
telligent.”’ 

“Well,” said John L. dispassionately, “I ain’t so 
sure. Corbett’s got a common-school education, like 
all Americans, and he reads the newspapers. But I 
_ don’t think he’s a philosopher. He never framed up 
to me as one, anyway.” 

“Tf fighting does not interest you,” said his inter- 
locutor, ‘‘what does interest you?” 

John L. thought for a moment and said: “Well, 
acting is better than fighting. I began to act too late. 
But I have great talent as an actor, and if I had begun 
early I’d have been a top-notcher. Fatalism decided 
that I should begin late. It is too bad, but it can’t be 
helped.” 

Sullivan looked as if he thought the world had lost 
more than he had. 

“T’m a fatalist,” he continued calmly, ‘and I don’t 
like to talk to fighters. John Boyle O’Reilly, the poet, 
was my intimate friend, and he and I have talked about 
poetry and life.” 

He crossed one huge leg over the other, and said, 
pensively : | 

‘Mankind is as good as could be expected by a phil- 
osopher like me, but mankind is foolish. Now, there 
ain’t no reason why a man should not live 150 or 200 
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years. He ain’t got the sense the animals have. An 
animal won’t eat anything that ain’t good for it, and it 
won’t do anything that ain’t good for it, but a man will. 

‘An elephant lives 200 years, a lion lives 150 years, 
and an ostrich lives nobody knows how long. ‘There’s 
no reason why a man shouldn’t live as long as the 
animals, is there?” 

Actor Sullivan was apparently struck by the ein of 
his philosophy, for he said: 

“T suppose I’m a philosopher because I came from 
Boston—the Hub of the universe, you know; I learned 
to play baseball there, and to think.” 

“What do you like best now, Mr. Sullivan?” 

“Well, I like to go to the theater and see comedy. 
I like comedy because it’s got more philosophy in it than 
tragedy. I like Ethel Barrymore and Maude Adams 
and Eleanor Robson. I don’t care much for the women 
in general. ‘They don’t think much, you know. Of 
course, any man that didn’t like °em some wouldn’t be 
no good. 

“But what I like most these days,” said John L., 
“is talking with my old friends who are mostly business 
men, about life. TI like to sit around and have a couple 
of drinks and see what my ‘pals’ will say. 

“‘T don’t think there’s any harm in a few drinks. 
After a man’s work is over for the day, it’s a good thing 
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to take a few drinks—say, ten or twelve. It helps a 
man’s fatalism a lot, I find, and I have seen a whole lot 
of the world.” 

He again looked out of the window for inspiration, 
and said: ) 

“Vice began in the infancy of the world and will be 
in on the death. In the last administration poolrooms 
and other gambling-games were running freely, only 
they were on the quiet. It was less Democratic than 
under Tammany and not so convenient. 

“Every man has his hobby. If it isn’t drinking, it’s 
gambling. If it isn’t pool, it’s the races. If it isn’t the 
races, it’s the baseball games. It’s something, anyway; 
-you can bet on that. 

““My philosophy of fatalism teaches me that we must 
_ be decent, but not fools.” 

John L. paused for a long time after this speech, 
sighed deeply, and then concluded: | 

‘“There’s only one thing I regret, as I look over my 
life. I wish I’d been an electrical engineer. There’s 
a great future in electricity. The world doesn’t stand 
still, but moves. ‘There is more fascination in electricity 
than in fighting or even acting. 
> said the ex- 
champion, “and I'll give you some more fatalism.”’ 


“Come around again, young fellow,’ 
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c. Kid McCoy—Optimist 


“Kid McCoy” sat quietly and pensively in his gym- 
nasium on Forty-second Street and told about his 
philosophy of life. 

He delivered the intellectual results of his experience 
in a low, almost inaudible voice, without excitement, 
just as if they were commonplaces which were easy of 
utterance because he had thought about them so often. 

“Whatever is, is best,” be began, carelessly. 

- “Tam an optimist. I see John L. Sullivan says he’s 
a fatalist. ‘That’s a loud way of saying very much the 
same thing as what I believe. Only I go John L. one 
better. Not only do I think that what is, is bound to 
be, but I believe it is the best possible. 

“We don’t appreciate the ‘ups’ of life unless we get 
the ‘downs,’ 

“¢ John L., however, is weak inone way. He’s a good 
fellow, and he has some ideas; but there is one lesson 
he has not learned.” 

The “Kid” paused and looked thoughtful, and then 
‘proceeded: 

“A man who has to learn from experience is deficient. 
A wise man learns from advice. John L. has not got 
through with experience. There’s where he is still 
foolish, 
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“My greatest pleasure in life at present is to listen to 
old men talk. I have quit being a fool and can take 
advice. Therefore, I like old men. Not old prize- 
fighters, but old business men. They are wise. They 
are the real things in this country. 

“T believe in a quiet life. I like to get off in a corner 
and talk to men of experience. I am beginning to read 
some, and think a lot. 

“T read Shakespeare. and ancient history. I like 
Shakespeare because he knew so much about life. When 
_ you read Shakespeare you see how silly it is to experience 
things. You can get it all from Shakespeare. 

“T like ancient history because it shows how very 
little progress we have made. And that proves that 
whatever is, is right, because it always has been and 

always will be.” 

All this was said modestly and in an offhand way. 
The “Kid” looked healthy and well-to-do, but rather 
blasé, contemplative, as if he did not allow the things of 
earth to bother him much. 

But he is cheerful—very cheerful. Why shouldn’t he 
be, when he is an optimist ? 

“T am happier now,” he said, gazing speculatively at 
the floor, ‘‘than I ever have been before. My domestic 
troubles are settled, and I am doing much good in the 
world.” 
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“In what way are you doing the world good at present, 
Mr. McCoy?” was asked. 

“Well,” he answered, “it’s this way. I’m teaching 
physical culture. I am teaching people to be healthy. 
And I believe that health improves the morals of the 
community. When a man is in good physical condition 
he does not have as many temptations. 

“Talking of harm, tho,” he proceeded, reflectively, 
with his hands in his pockets, “it’s a man’s friends who 
do him the most harm. Success will ruin any man; 
any man; I say any man.” 

This was the most emphatic thing the “ Kid”’ said in 
the course of the talk. 

“When you succeed,’’ he proceeded more calmly, 
“your friends flatter you and treat you until you are 
down and out, morally and physically. 

“Every time I make an enemy I rejoice, because I 
know that means training. You have to prepare for your 
enemies. You have to get yourself in condition mentally 
and physically. But it’s your friends who ruin you. 

“‘No,”’ he proceeded, in answer to a question, “I don’t 
think much of prize-fighters. ‘They are fools who have 
to learn from experience. They are what the public 
thinks they are—careless, happy-go-lucky, without 
philosophy. John L. says he’s a fatalist. Perhaps he 
is, but he is also a fool. 
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‘Jim Corbett isn’t sincere. He’s not on the level. 
That’s why he is the best actor among the prize- 
fighters. 

“ Jeffries is a bad actor, but an honest, sincere 
fellow. : 

“Tt’s true,” he proceeded, rather sadly, “that I some- 
times continue to make a fool of myself. Last night, for 
instance, they roped me into a scene at the Star Theater; 
along with Sharkey, McGovern, and Munroe. But 
they won’t rope me in again. 

“For I like a quiet life, with plenty of chance to 
read and think and talk to old men. 

“T live in England a good deal, because England’s 
quieter and more philosophical. England’s fifty years 
ahead of this country. They make too much noise 
here, and don’t think enough. 

“T still continue to train myself, between the times 
I’m thinking, because some day I may fight again. For 
I think a fight trains a man muscularly, intellectually, 
and morally. ‘The trouble with most fighters is that 
they are overtrained muscularly, and undertrained in- 
tellectually and morally.” 

When McCoy said good-by it was with a wistful, 
rather introspective air, as if he were quietly reflecting 
how good the world is, and how sad it is that fools don’t 
become wise early in life. 
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d. Tom Sharkey—Mere Man 

The corrupting influence of civilization has not taken 
any very strong hold on Tom Sharkey. His nerves are 
in good condition, and he does not use his brain too 
much. 

He was visited by one who desired to discover what 
Tom’s philosophy of life might be. It is not easy to 
discover Sharkey’s philosophy, for his language is of an 
extreme simplicity, and he seems to have an instinctive 
contempt for anything subtle. His ideas are in the 
nature of protoplasmic tendencies, but his heart is good, 
and yesterday he was rather pathetic about his fight 
with Munroe. 

As he conducted the visitor from his place in Four- 
teenth Street to the rooms above, he looked calm but sad. 

“T don’t think the papers sized up the fight right,” he 
said. ‘I knocked Munroe down three times, and if the 
fight had lasted two more rounds I’d a’ had him down 
and out. Munroe can’t fight. Jeffries will lick him 
easy, and then I'll try to get a wallop at Jeffries.” 

“Are you willing,” he was asked, ‘“‘to talk about 
other things than fighting?” 

“Sure I am,” he replied. “I am tired of fighting. 
There was a time when I’d rather fight than eat. But 
now I want something deeper.” 


“What do you mean by something deeper?” 
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Sharkey looked rather puzzled, but finally said: 
“Well, I like business men better than fighters.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, I guess, ’cause they got more brains.” 

“Have not prize-fighters got brains?” 

“Some of ’em has,’ said Sharkey. “Jim Corbett’s © 
got a big brain.” 

Then he added, kind of awestruck: ‘“Sullivan’s got 
a big brain, too. I tell you, that fellow can talk. I 
don’t see where he got his brain.” 

“Do you like to read ?” 

“Sure,”’ Tom replied, smiling heavily. 

“What do you read?” 

Sharkey was stumped. 

“Do you like Shakespeare ?”’ 

*‘Sure,” he said. 

“What play of his do you like?” 

“Don’t remember the name.”’ 

“Was it ‘Hamlet’ ?” 

“No, the other one.” 

“Do you like to act?” 

“No. Fighters ain’t much on acting.” 

“What do you like?” 

Sharkey looked puzzled; but, after deep reflection, 
helped somewhat by the sympathetic suggestions of the 
visitor, Tom, with a mighty effort, said: 
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“T never drank in my life, and I never played a game 
of cards.” } 

‘You don’t like excitement, then?” urged the visitor, 
encouraged. | 

“I don’t know,” said Sharkey. “But I like to talk — 
with my friends. TI guess I like that best.” 

Tom went away from his home in Ireland when he 
was ten years old, and shipped as a sailor. He went to 
China and Japan and India and South Africa and every- 
where. ‘This experience of ten years made a deep—two 
deep impressions on him. One was that the life meant 
a good deal of change, and the other was that it was 
lonesome. 

“Sometimes I was nine months at sea at a stretch,” he 
said, “and had to listen to the same old yarns. I liked 
quitting sailoring, because I wanted to see more people.” 

“Your great passion, then, is of a social nature?” 

“I guess that’s right,” he replied. ‘There was a 
time when sailoring and fighting seemed good. But now 
I want something deeper. I hate to have a fellow come 
up to me and feel my muscles and talk fighter-talk.” 

“Are you happy?” 

“TI guess so.” 

This he said very slowly, as if he were giving the 
question due consideration. 

After explaining to Sharkey with great care John L. 
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Sullivan’s philosophy of fatalism, “ Kid’? McCoy’s 
theory of optimism, and Jeffries’ ideas on pantheism, 
the visitor asked Sharkey if he ever thought about such 
things. 

“T guess not,” he said. “But I don’t think every- 
thing that comes along is bound to come along. Sulli- 
van’s got a big brain, but he’s wrong there. Some fel- 
lows do things with their brains, but you have got to 
push other fellows into doing anything.” | 

Sharkey may, therefore, he said be to a cross between 
a fatalist and a free-willist. 

In the mean time, he remains a mere man, and, as 
such, has his attraction. 

He showed with simple pride his own photograph, 
his father’s, his mother’s, his sister’s, the miniature boat 
he had made, and a huge rug likewise the ini of 
his own brawny hand. 

“T can always go back to sea,” he said. 

His inexpressive, calm face seems made to have the 
winds and waves dash against it, and remain uncon- 
cerned, 


e, “Chuck” Connors on Prize-Fighters as Actors 


“Terry McGovern,” said ‘f Chuck” Conners, “‘is a 
cracker-jack actor. He’s the best of de bunch. It 
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makes me heart wrinkle ter see him act. Corbett ought 
to be a good actor, too. He’s a smooth, nice fellow, 
yer know. He oughter act good. Sullivan and 
Sharkey ain’t no actors. De’re fighters, see? De’re 
gorillas, not actors. 

“What about Jeffries, did yer say? Why, Jeffries 
ain’t no gorilla, like Sullivan is, but he ain’t no actor, 
either. He’s a supe, that’s what Jeffries is. You know, 
Jeffries is a supe. Sullivan and Sharkey ain’t even 
supes, dey are nothin’ but props, you know, scenery. 

“T never saw Fitz act,” continued Chuck, judiciously, 
“but Fitz could act if he tried. Fitz may come up 
against it once, but he’ll try again. You know, Fitz 
keeps right along. He could act if he tried, Fitz could.” 

“Can you act better than Sharkey?” I asked. 

“Act better than Sharkey,” said Chuck disgusted. 
“Say, wat yer givin’ us? Do I look like a prop? I 
don’t claim to be no actor, but Sharkey! You know, 
I ain’t no prop, anyway.” 


2. By Way OF CONTRAST 


The average “lady” naturally takes the point of 
view quite the opposite to that of the tough or the 
Bohemian. Her main esthetic limitation is her false 
idea of what constitutes distinction. 
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There is a woman in our town who is determined 
to be distinguished. She is a person of activity and of 
intelligence, and devotes much of this energy in trying 
to show how little the activity and intelligence of the 
rest of the world has amounted to up to the present 
time. 

“Be distinguished,” she says. ‘The way to be dis- 
tinguished is to be unlike everybody else. It is very 
difficult to be unlike others by having some talent or 
some rare quality which they have not, so that the only 
sure and easy way to attain distinction is by the nega- 
tive method of having nothing which others have. It 
is easy to determine what the world wants most. Find 
that out, and then put it behind you consistently, and 
you will soon find that you are distinguished. For in- 
stance, get entirely out of the habit of sympathy. 
Most commonplace human beings—the herd—seem to 
demand that calf-like quality. But it is a sign of medi- 
ocrity to want sympathy or to give it, and the feeling of 
affection altogether is far too elemental and prehistoric 
for an intellectual person to have anything to do with. 

“Of course, I know that there have been men who 
have done good work, have become distinguished in- 
deed, who didn’t always keep themselves aloof from the 
degrading rabble. There are great men, I admit, who 
like that horrible domestic word ‘genial,’ who actually 
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like people whom they can’t use for copy; who marry 
even, and do not seem to see the callowness and crude- 
ness of having children. Perhaps they may even get a 
certain kind of force from this sympathy of theirs with 
all these things, but it is because of the coarseness of 
their natures. They need to go through a course in low 
life before they can purge themselves of passion and 
of interest in their race. Interest in our race! How 
naive! Now an intellectual woman is not the slave of 
her senses (nor of her imagination, for she usually hasn’t 
either of these quite useless things) and can conse- 
quently see the world quite as it is. She sees that the 
‘race’ and all that it connotes in the way of what is’ 
called the deeper poetry and the deeper emotional needs 
of human beings is one of the sentimental idols of our 
tribe. 

“It is because a man is so fearfully, brutally healthy 
that he can’t realize that he has not an instinct which is 
not commonplace, nor shared by everybody else. How 
horrible to have an emotion which anybody else might 
have had! How miserably inadequate to the ideal of 
distinction which everybody should have! We wish 
to be superficial. In that way only can we attain dis- 
tinction. Stick by the veneer, for the crowd can’t get 
that, being human, you know, merely men and women, 
with the so-called deeper needs of men and women. 
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“It is better, far better, to be clever than happy, 
better to be clever than great. Death is better than 
anything, but death is sure, and in the mean time we 
might as well look around for distinction. It is possible 
for a low person to have a touch of greatness, so it is 
better to be clever, to remain stedfastly cool, super- 
ficial, with clear, dry eyes. Spurn happiness, for, to 
begin with, it is not possible, and never undertake 
anything that you can’t get. In the second place, we 
don’t want it, anyway, for it is common and vulgar. 
The only people who ever get anywhere near it are 
the disgustingly elemental sort, who like their fellow 
creatures and have thick-padded stomachs and genial 
constitutions. So let us get our little corner on a kind 
of distinguished unhappiness. We are not great enough 
to digest the world, and be happy in its fulness, but we 
can at least sit on its cool surface and be professionally 
unhappy. Our unhappiness is not disagreeable, for 
it doesn’t go very deep—only as deep as our epigrams, 
our little intellectual digests of things.” 


3. AN Up-Town HaBitvur& oF THE BOWERY 


He is a bachelor, of the fiercest type. He flaunts the 
standard of detached intelligence in the faces of his 
married friends. He stands for uncompromising in- 
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tellect, and he believes that untrammeled cerebration 
and the married state are incompatible. He thinks 
woman is not the cause merely of man’s original down- 
fall, but that she is also the cause of his weak compro- 
mises with life, of his willingness to put up with half- 
hearted thought and half-hearted experience. When 
he goes out to dinner he studiously converses with the 
men at the table, and figuratively turns his back on the 
women. If he did not have an enormous appetite he 
probably would not go out to dine at all. But as he is 
very poor he can get a good meal best in that way. 
When he is “flush” he chums with himself or with 
some male friend and eats at a saloon where he is sure ~ 
there will be no feminine element. 

He is fond of loafing about the sordid resorts of the 
-town. ‘There are women there, to be sure, but they 
are not the kind that demand politeness. He may 
treat them just as he would men, in a spirit of good- 
fellowship, or ignore them quite. 

This man is an artist, and his great passion is for 
personal independence. He hates women mainly be- 
cause there is always a tendency, when men and women 
meet, to form bonds which limit individuality. He 
carries his desire for freedom so far that he has no re- 
lations of friendship even with men. One time he said: 

“T hate to have a man care for me. He may like 
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my work, if he has the necessary perception. But it 
is humiliating to a man with an ideal to feel that some 
small sentiment binds him to any person whatever. 
My constant prayer is that my acquaintances may ad- 
mire me as an artist and be absolutely indifferent to me 
as a man; just as I am to them. [I like to go to the 
Bowery, to eat there, visit the theaters, meet the people; 
and I like it because the people down there have no 
personality. ‘They are just bundles of simple passions 
which make no appeal for relationship with you. You 
can observe them as you would nature, without fear- 
ing any personal encroachments. 

“But up-town it is different. With you people who 
look upon yourselves as civilized and full of nice sen- 
timent, I am always getting into trouble. I notice 
I am always hurting your feelings, because you have 
an egotistic sense of personality. To my amazement, 
you people are always treating me as if I were what 
you are pleased to call a friend, and are disappointed 
when I do not assume a warmth which I can not feel 
toward any person. I have warmth only for my work, 
my ideas. | 

“T am sometimes tortured with the fear that I may 
ultimately want something personal from some human 
being—probably a woman. I see that other men with 
lofty ideals are often brought low by that curse of our 
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race—love, and it may be that the same fate is in store 
for me, ‘Then, indeed, it would be time to die.” 

It is thus that this fierce sculptor—for he is a sculptor 
—will talk. And his actions bear out his words. 
‘He keeps an engagement to dinner, indeed—if he is 
hungry—but there are no other engagements which bind 
him. He will talk in the most cold-blooded and “de- 
tached”? way about the persons with whom he has been 
associated. He will suddenly cease calling upon a 
man who has learned to be interested in him, and never 
thinks of him again—throws him off like an outworn 
coat, when nothing more can be got from him. 

With this lack of personal feeling there is associated, 
quite naturally, a lack of the sense of fact. He tells 
large lies about himself, his work, and other people; 
tells them because they are more interesting to him than 
the truth. What is, does not appeal to him, whether 
it is a person or a fact. What he wants to be is all he 
cares for. He is, therefore, an idealist—a cold idealist, — 
a liar and an idealist. He is happiest when he is con- 
structing the most perfect lies, 

Physically he is robust and strong, interested in all 
experiences which do not bind, full of animal spirits 
and the joy of life—a young fawn, irresponsible, gay, 
and soulless, interesting to observe, but incapable of 


feeling or of permanently eliciting affection. 
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Perhaps not, after all, quite unhuman. Indeed, 
everything indicated absolute detachment from human 
good and evil until quite recently, when something 
very astonishing happened to this disinterested artist. 

Recently he dined with me at a Spring-Street res- 
taurant. It was clear that something had happened 
to him. He did not talk much, did not even lie to any 
great extent. His appetite was gone. His constant 
habit of pulling wires, of trying to advertise his works 
of art, was laid aside. ‘There was something humble 
in his manner. In his eyes there was a haunted, 
frightened look. ‘To my astonishment he asked me a few 
things about myself, about my interests. What was the 
matter with him? Finally, I put the question to him, 

“What has happened to me?” he replied. “Some- 
thing that will seem commonplace enough to you, but 
I fear it means the death of my ideals. I am going 
to Italy to-morrow, to try to save myself from this 
terrible dread. You know Miss——, whose portrait - 
bust I have been making? Yesterday I discovered 
that she is a person, and not a mere object. The dam- 
nable thing about it is that this person I find interest- 
ing. I am afraid, terribly afraid, of this creature. I 
shall run away. It is my only hope. Why, when a man 
has work to do, does fate come and soften him, and 
make him a fool?” | 
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The artist did not talk with his usual energy. He 
seemed weary, and very sad. It was the fall of man, 
or rather, of Faun. 


4. His SMALL Love AFFAIR 


He is an habitual bachelor of thirty-five, with an 
egotistic, male disposition and a passion for wandering. 

Rubbering around the world and becoming known 
as a specialist in knowledge of side streets satisfied 
him for most of his life. 

But for the last two years he has desired to settle down. 

About a year ago he said to me: “I am getting tired 
of my carcass, my work and my habits, and I guess 
TIl get married. All of my bad habits are now due to 
loneliness. I don’t like them any more. I seek out. 
@ sportive companion just because I’m bored and want 
to pass the time. My. apartment is the essense of 
disorder. It is comfortless. I must get married.” 

I laughed long and loud, and when I had recovered 
myself, said: “Tl bet you $50 you won’t get married 
in ten years, You married! Why you can’t even en- 
dure going out to dinner. You would rather have 
a tooth pulled than to put on evening dress. You 
are too ‘wise,’ too. You would think she was trying 
to get some advantage of you. You would detect graft 
somewhere.” 
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He was rather piqued at my levity, and said: 

‘Never mind your ten years. I'll bet you $50 I'll 
be married within a year.” 

I shook hands to the bet, determining the while 
what I would do with my $50; for I deemed it a “cinch.” 

And, indeed, it was; tho after a little while I feared 
I was going to lose it. 

For he hunted out an old girl who had liked him 
ten years before, and who would sacrifice almost any- 
thing for him—would even marry the confirmed wan- 
derer, if he insisted upon it. 

To her astonishment he began to pay her regular 
attention. He put on a clean collar three times a week 
and invited her to luncheon, and he was always excited, 
emotional, and interested when they were together. 

I was equally surprized, until one day, when I hap- 
pened to run in on them when they were lunching 
at a restaurant. I was invited to sit down, and 
then I soon perceived that he was under the influence 
of liquor. 

I had a suspicion, and I sought an early opportunity 
to talk with her. The result of that interview was that 
I became convinced that he was “doping” himself in 
order to nerve himself up to make love to her. 

Business called me away from the country for some 
months; and when I returned, which was within the 
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year, I found him sitting in his cheerless apartment, 
looking pale and sick. 

““What’s the matter?” I asked. 

“Just got out of the hospital,’’ he replied. 

“Tt was this way,” he continued. “TI found that 
when I was full of whisky I had plenty of energy and 
desire to woo. So, as I knew it was best for me to 
marry, I kept full all the time. The result was that 
my friends forced me into a hospital, and when I got 
out I found that the dream had flown.” 

‘So I win my bet ?” I asked. 

Ves,” he replied, sadly. 


5. A PHILOSOPHER’S WEAKNESS 


From the time of Chaucer, at least, the absurdities 
inherent in the contemplative spirit have been made the 
subject of jest. He makes his clerk of Oxenford a 
nice fellow, but a good deal of a fool from a practical 
point of view. 


But albe that he was a philosopher, 
Yet hadde he but little gold in coffer. 


For the last few years I have found a good many 


philosophers who had other absurdities than poverty. 


One expects them to lack some of the weaknesses of 
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other mortals, but they certainly share some of the 
common frailties. 

There are many philosophers on the East Side of 
New York City, who are not only queer, but also human. 
With one of them I had an experience some time ago 
which brought out certain characteristics in that par- 
ticular species of the philosophers not known to me 
before. 

This man is one of the greatest Hebrew scholars in 
the world. The old tongue lives for him. He trans- 
lates the Psalms into English and German, and he has 
written Talmudical and Biblical criticisms which rank 
him very high among scholars in his line. 

He is surly, rather handsome, but independent. 

His head expresses force, and he is dogmatic and uncon- 
ciliatory to a degree, 
_ He has never made a great deal of money out of his 
books, but he does some teaching, and he is more com- 
fortable than the majority of the East-Side scholars 
in the Hebrew language and literature. 

Whether or not that is partly due to the fact that 
his wife is a successful dressmaker, I shall not venture 
to decide; for I almost got into trouble once by doing 
something which he interpreted as eae that his 
wife was of assistance to him. 


It happened this way: I had written a Suna on the 
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‘*‘Ghetto,”’ and he had heard that I mentioned him in 
it. Moreover, he heard I had spoken of a Hebrew 
scholar that was better off than some of the others; 
as he had the good luck of possessing a successful 
wife. 

He jumped immediately to the conclusion that I 
meant him. He was too economical to buy the book; 
but he immediately proceeded to my flat. 

Nobody but the cook was at home; but she let him in, 
and then retired to the kitchen. He discovered the 
book in the library, and immediately became absorbed 
in reading about what he suspected was himself, and 
also about his friends. How vain the philosopher is! 

When it became dark he aroused himself sufficiently 
to light the lamp and continue the perusal of my book. 

I got home late, and as I opened the door which let 
into the room I used as a library, a cloud of smoke 
swept out into the hall. 

Thinking the house was on fire, I rushed into the 
room, and it was a moment before I could make out 
objects, the place was so full of smoke. 

Soon I perceived, however, that the smoke came from 
the lamp’s chimney. The great scholar was so ab- 
sorbed reading about himself he had not noticed the 
increasing smoke, which was blackening the ceiling 
and about to burn the window curtains. If I had not 
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arrived when I did I verily believe the philosopher 
would have been consumed. 

He was ungrateful, however, for my act of rescue; 
for no sooner did I establish my identity than he said: 

“T have not come to sue you for libel, but to explain 
to you that if you mean me in this paragraph you have 
made a very wrong statement, reprehensible morally 
as well as scientifically.” 

I was frightened by his deep voice and very formidable 
look, and hastily denied all guilt. But I might have 
had some trouble if I had not discovered two or three 
additional very human, if philosophical, traits in him. 

One was that he enjoyed his little glass. I am not 
sure about the adjective, but I am sure about the sub- 
stantive. As soon as I discovered that, I immediately 
drew a long breath. I felt that if he were Scouumer 
lich” it would be all right. 

We settled down into comfortable chairs, and I soon 
forgot all about dinner. For he talked to me about 
_ Biblical criticism and about a literary and human in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures. 

The genius and force of the man were apparent, and 
I was beginning to wonder why such a person should 
be afflicted with vanity, when he suddenly showed again 
that he was mortal. 


{ discovered—lI admit it with humiliation—that at 
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least one of his reasons for talking to me so delight- 
fully about the Psalms, was that he wanted me to write 
an article calling attention to a new translation of his. 

So there we have at least one philosopher! Let’s 
count up his weaknesses developed by this little inci- 
dent: Vanity about what the world would say if it. 
thought his wife helped him; an absorbing vanity 
which almost cost him his life as he read about himself; 
a firm conviction on his part that he is the greatest of 
all scholars in that line ; a desire to advertise himself, 
and a miserable economy which prevented him from 
buying my book! 

Verily, verily, vanity of vanities! Everything is vanity! 


6. WHAT SHE SAID 


Right off Broadway, where the Rialto is at its in- 
tensest,; where the American spirit is abroad at night, 
and where the crude emphasis of the lobster and the 
rarebit with its chappy accompaniment would excite 
a stare on the boulevards, there is a certain studio 
where, on certain happy occasions, the spirit of Bal 
Bullier, of Montmartre; and of the artistic world, in 
its minor aspects, is as large as life. 

The genius of the place is an artist who has had a 
peculiar story. He is an aristocrat and a cultivated 


man, but he has chosen to be an artist and a Bohemian, 
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and he enjoys the large and broad effects of “life”? in 
its temperamental rather than in its thoughtful or 
finished aspect. 

One night last week he sent word down the line that 
something would be doing at his studio. ) 

_ About midnight I turned up at the place. I had been, 
earlier in the evening, wandering on the Bowery, where 
I had been looking for ‘‘real things.” 

On Broadway I am not accustomed to find the ‘‘real 
thing.” Judge of my delight, therefore, to find an 
atmosphere and an assemblage which were, in their 
way, the realest of the real. 

Here were men and women who combined qualities 
rarely found in conjunction on Broadway. ‘They were 
not merely riotous. ‘They were not really riotous at all; 
for they evidently didn’t try to be. It was natural. 

And then they were all intelligent, and—oh! word 
that covers a multitude of sins—artistic! 

In the two small rooms there were the step fantastic; 
the piano tintillant, the light and harmless excrescence 
of the vine, the free repartee, and the remark tolerantly 
received. 

‘All wrong—wrong—wrong!”’ groaned the only re- 
actionary American present, ‘‘but not lacking in a kind 
of European form, you know. Dod blast it, we are 
not as old as these people yet.” 
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Twas true what my friend said. As I listened to 
one of the fair ones tell me her troubles while all the 
others were dancing, I knew my friend had told the 
truth. 

She had the manners of a lady and much greater 
freedom of expression. She was delicate and subtle, 
but the way she criticized the talented men she had 
met on Broadway left very little to be desired or 
deprecated. 

Of one in particular she was speaking. 

“The wittiest man I have ever met,’ she said judi- 
cially and gravely. “The most exuberant, the most 
temperamental, I don’t know whether he could hold 
down the heavy game or not. I am not sure that he 
is really intelligent, you know. But he has so many, 
so very many, half-thoughts, if I may so express myself.” 

This was interesting. For here was a woman who 
belonged in this world of little seriousness who yet had 
an old-world interest in something besides the exciting, 
conventionally unconventional rounds. 

The gathering was real, and she was real, for we 
yet have much to learn from the old world, whether 
you find it in Europe, on the East Side of New York, 
or in an artist’s studio. | 

Then I went out on the Rialto. Flown were the 


real things. Flown was the world of expression. 
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7. A FRENCH CRITIC OF AMERICAN MANNERS 


“The American makes it a point of honor to drink 
as rapidly as possible, to pay for as many drinks as he 
can, and insist that everybody else should have the 
opportunity of paying for as many more drinks than 
he wants as possible. And Americans drink as strong 
things as they can get. You want to gulp quickly, and 
to gulp something significant. It is another instance 
of your wild passion to energize, to be doing something 
strong. You don’t care for the taste, for the flavor of 
a thing; you only care to doit. Enjoyment, peace, and 
pleasure in looking at things and having genial talk 
is far from your natural temperament. Charles Lamb 
was an Englishman, but he was not an Anglo-Saxon of 
America, or he could never have said with conviction: 
‘A man can never have too much time to himself or 
too little to do.’ The word ‘pleasant’ is in ill repute 
in New York. 

“When we say that a man is pleasant we mean, in 
Paris, that when he is not definitely at work he is able 
to convey the idea to those with him that he doesn’t 
care to work; that he enjoys the intimate or graceful 
talk; that he likes the breadth and freedom of the boule- 
vard, and doesn’t know or care just what time it is, or 
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whether he has an engagement to which it is possible 
he may be late. 

“Tt seems silly to an American to see a grave and 
reverend Frenchman sipping his ‘bock’ and playing 
dominoes with a friend on the boulevard. You don’t 
have any open-air cafés here, except in the foreign 
quarters, and it is only the foreigners and the littera- 
teurs who go there. The foreigners go because it is 
in their blood to do that sort of thing, and the littera- 
teurs go because their trade makes them contemplators 
to a large extent and inspires them with sympathy for 
the peaceful loafer. Perfect expression is incompatible 
with constant nervous activity. 

“If your restlessness enabled you to accomplish 


more in any line whatever, there would be some com- 


pensation, but as far as I can see the very successful 
men have comparativerepose. I knowanumber of your 
bankers—very rich men—who are never in a hurry. 
The big men get there with ease, and get there so tell- 
ingly that all the small fry scramble and bustle in their 
wake, trying hard to swell themselves into abnormal 
proportions. They are like the frog of La Fontaine’s 
fable that tried to expand until he should acquire the 
size of the ox. ‘The ox stood by calmly and placidly, 
while the frog puffed and blew until he burst with 


violent inefficiency. Now in Europe the small fry 
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are more self-conscious and are content to recognize 
their limitations on the practical side, and to try to work 
out quietly on their own little hook some other gift they 
may have—the gift of happiness, for instance, or of 
expression. 

‘But here, if a man tries to be happy or ‘pleasant’ 
he is setdown as an ass, a ‘sucker,’ as Chuck Connors 
says, meaning thereby a man who does no harm to 
anybody but himself. The most unfortunate man in 
the eyes of New York public opinion, if not the most 
reprehensible, is he who takes life quietly and doesn’t 
exert himself particularly, except when he sees some 
reason for it—doesn’t exert himself for the sake of 
exertion, but in order to accomplish some end clear to 
him. ‘But,’ says your public censor, ‘if you have no 
end it is your duty to hustle about until you get one. 
The end of happiness is no end at all. Eschew that 
idea as soon as youcan. That is a relic of the Middle 
Ages, and shows an almost inconceivable naiveté in 
any rational man of this century. Perspiration and 
ebullient vibration is the end, not simple content.’” 


8. THE WAY WE SHALL Go 


The finishing touch to the arch was put on at night, 
and the rails restraining the big crowd of sightseers, 
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who kept swarming all through the night, were left 
for precaution’s sake until morning. 

The rain that came down about ro o’clock tempora- 
rily scattered the ravenous crowd, but by midnight they 
had returned. At that time the sight presented was 
striking enough. Fifth Avenue was wet and like a 
mirror of reflections and shadows. It was chilly and 
unfriendly, but all the same the arch seemed expectant. 
The welcoming victories stretched their eight pairs of 
arms with their eight laurel wreaths as if impatient for 
the hero of Manila to pass. And groups of people 
from all classes of the city shared the expectancy of 
the gigantic statues. 

The Tenderloin was represented by persons who 
seemed to forget for a moment the trade that 
brought them there. The arch, the shadows on the 
mirror-like streets, the dark mass of the overhanging 
buildings, overpowered, perhaps, their imminent im- 
agination and moved it for the first time with a 
touch of the sublime which makes the whole world 
forgetful. Then there were fastidious people from 
up-town, some of them bringing with them thoughts 
and half-memories, dim and splendid, of things they 
had seen in Rome and Greece, in many a noble little 
Italian town, and in the mysterious and race-trodden 
homes of men in the Orient. Perhaps some of them 
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were in prophetic vein and saw in the flash of that 
“inward eye which is the bliss of solitude” the gra- 
cious New York that is to be, when this great city shall 
have hundreds of flashing and cooling fountains, noble 
arches that recall the past and contribute to the splen- 
dor of the present, graceful and pleasing public build- 
ings, broad and harmoniously planned streets, and a 
people made gentle and sensitive through the genius 
of our plastic artists and the sobering results of com- 
mercial and political success. Such a vision passed 
through the soul of at least one spectator. As I gathered 
up into a moist picture whatever I had seen of beauty 
in the past, and felt that here, on our Fifth Avenue, 
was a monument and a scene which harmonized with 
the traditional works of man’s art, I felt a new and 
more real kind of patriotism than I had ever felt before. 
_ I stood there, and many with me, for many hours, until 
the sun rose and scattered the dampness, removed the 
mirrors of the streets, and transferred the subterranean 
visions into a blaze of bright and glorious light. The 
bright arch awoke, the figures seemed to expand, fill 
their lungs, and joyously await the coming of the noble 
and modest hero. 

I was awakened from my revery by the remark: 
“I wish I were as young as you.” It was a man in 
sordid clothes, evidently poor. I saw he was a foreigner 
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—a Frenchman—as I found. His remark interested 
me and I invited him into a café in Twelfth Street. 
Over a glass of wine I asked him what he meant by 
his remark at the Arch. 

“T can see,” he replied, with a sad smile, “that you 
are enthusiastic for what is beautiful, and that is a bad 
sign. Listen. You Americans admire us, our litera- 
ture, our beautiful Paris and our women, because there 
is grace and intelligence there. Ah, yes, we have grace, 
but the trouble is that is all we have now, or all that 
we are beginning to want to have. A Frenchman, 
as a rule, doesn’t want more money than he needs, 
doesn’t want fame, doesn’t live for the future. What 
he wants is grace and happiness. He wants charm in 
all the little things of his life. He expresses himself 
well, and puts much into it, understand, for grace is 
not easily attained. But that is all, and that means 
that he has reached the top, and is about to 
subside. It is “delightful now for us intelligent 
men; for without the torment of the infinite, with- 
out the future of the race bothering us, we can live © 
agreeably and pleasantly and perfect all the small 
arts of expression, Rocking-chairs, for instance, we 
now make superbly, but when the art of making rock- 
ing-chairs is perfected it means that the race has had 
its day. 
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“Some day we shall be like the Spaniards, with a 
melancholy flavor about us, and that is all. Then some 
other nation, perhaps the Americans, will take up our 
grace, just as we did that of Rome, and make the per- 
fect phrase, give the right shading to each feeling and 
thought, put all their strength into the strange passion 
of detailed beauty, and then they will get where they 
don’t care for posterity, where they care only for fine- 
ness and happiness, perhaps for a gentle game of 
dominoes on the boulevard, and for absinthe, and then, 
before long, they will be like the Spaniards, too, and 
some other rougher, cruder, and younger race will 
take up the nameless and dangerous passion for grace, 
and perfect and finish themselves at the same time. 
But the process,” said the Frenchman, with a smile, 
“is not disagreeable.” 

“Paris, of course, is very nice. It is very regular and 
beautiful, and you can spend all your money very agree- 
ably there, but now all Frenchmen want to be of Paris, 
and that is very bad. My father was proud of being 
a Norman, but such Frenchmen you don’t meet to-day. 
Paris is the ruin and the delight of France. 

“The best and the noblest thing in our nation is 
the women. They have grace, too, are very charming, 
but they have also character, efficiency, and common 
sense. The men amuse themselves too much, but 
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the women rarely. They manage their husbands as 
a rule, and prove themselves superior in many ways. 

“That grace of ours is there, but the trouble is that 
we know it, that we are self-conscious. An American 
can’t tell why his best work or his best phrase is good, 
but we always know why. We have lost our naiveté 
in expression, and when that is true there is a lack of 
life. 

“Yes,” he continued, “we shall be like the Spaniards. 
But let us drink to dear old France, anyway. She has 
done much for civilization, and has become weakened 
only through the ardor of her devotion to some of the 
finest things.” | 


9g. A ScuLpToR WHO AGREES 


The point of view which in many forms I have tried 
to convey in this book was exprest to me by a distin- 
guished artist not long ago. He is a man who knows 
many of the “swell”? people of the world, as well as 
many of the really interesting people among the well-to- 
do, and yet he dines whenever he can at a little Italian 
restaurant in Spring Street. With him I have often 
been at the Italian theater, the Italian puppet-show, 
the Yiddish theaters, have dined at a Russian café, 
have talked to the people we meet, in French, in German, 
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in Italian. One day I asked him whether he could 
express, in a few words, why it was that both he and 
I liked the particularly dirty parts of New York, and 
never felt so comfortable as when we were in close con- 
tact with what most ‘‘respectable”’ people would call 
the ‘‘disagreeable”’ side of life. He replied that ‘well- 
bred” people as a rule bored him because they seldom 
revealed any of their emotions or interests, never forgot 
their individuality, the fact that they must maintain 
their personal dignity, make no “breaks,” and do the 
conventional thing. But in the Bowery men and 
women are easily met who talk in terms of immediate 
emotion and passion, who lay themselves bare, who 
exhibit the ‘‘real thing” in human character. In the 
Bowery the drama of life lies close to the man who is 
not a snob; but up-town people spend most of their 
time in covering up the allgemein menschliche, the uni- 
versally human. | 

“T like,”’ said my friend, “bundles of passions much 
better than the perversely insignificant people of wealth 
and leisure who are never called upon by circumstances 
to talk ‘straight,’ irrespective of ‘appearances.’ I like 
emotions better than people who maintain guardedly 
their dignified individuality. Bundles of passions that 
act dramatically with other bundles of passions—such 
things make me feel that I am a real human being. 
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“T do not think it necessary to appear in the shape 
of a crank in order to defend what narrow people 
condemn. Intelligent people everywhere—poor or rich 
—will admit the value of many things unquestionably 
to be found in the Bowery. All cultivated people will 
admit that intellectual fervor, devotion to an idea, is 
an admirable thing. ‘There is, as you well know, more 
intellectual fervor in Canal Street than there is on Broad- 
way. ‘There are Russians, poor and ragged, who 
would live and die for realism in literature and aquixotic 
attitude toward politics and society. There are poets 
and scholars who starve because they won’t give up 
their absorbing ideals. There are playwrights who 
write plays inspired with a consistent idea far better 
than the conventional plays for the amusement of the 
average man produced in such quantities up-town. 
There are actors, Italian and Jewish, who, without self- 
consciousness and free from mannerisms, express with 
power the emotions which control the people. 

‘Then, too, there are critics who do not keep their 
attention riveted to the inessential things in literature, 
drama, and life; critics who care more for the humanity 
and depth of the idea exprest than for the latest turn in 
the style, the up-to-dateness of the scenery or the ‘pleas- 
ant’ and amusing quality of the show; men who, in art, 


demand significant fidelity to life and do not merely 
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state whether the play, the story, or the novel is a skilful 
construction of the conventionally popular elements. 
In other words, there are no ‘rounders’ in the Bowery. 

** And there is another fact, too, of which the ‘rounder’ 
is densely ignorant. He does not know that there is 
more variety of human character in the Bowery than on 
Broadway, that many a man can be met in the sordid 
purlieus of the town who can talk like an angel about 
his work and his ideals, his life and his friends.”’ 

“He does not know that,” I replied, “nor would it 
interest him if he did know it. He does not know that 
there is a Bowery taste which, in essentials, is much 
higher than the taste of Broadway or of the four hun- 
dred; a taste not based on empty fashion and amuse- 
ment, on idleness, on insincerity in life and art, a 
taste which hates show, indirectness, frozen conven- 
tionality. You and I know half a dozen Irish toughs 
who, in character and thought, in their habits of in- 
stinctive criticism, in their forms of social judgment, 
are far more distinguished than some wealthy, over- 
fed dame in good society, the wife, perhaps, of a Wall- 
Street plunger; a woman, who, in her startling clothes 
and soaring hat, is the target in her box at the Broad- 
way theater for all the bourgeois, vulgar eyes in the 
audience. If you talk to such a person, you will find 
her, as you know, inconceivably empty, with her few 
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- jdeas distorted perversely from anything important 
or universal. Without speaking of the men of real in- 
telligence in rags, there is, as you know, many a little 
Bowery girl, perhaps a rag-time dancer, who has more 
to say and a sincerer and really a more cultivated idea 
of life.” : 

We talked in this strain so long that it needed a good 
deal of chianti to make us cheerful again. Then we 
went to an Italian puppet-show and met a poet, who had 
deserted an Italian man-of-war while in New York 
harbor, because he had lost his heart to a girl who had 
visited the ship. Since then he had partly starved and 
partly written plays for the local Italian theater. He 
quoted Dante to us, and after the show we all drank 
fernet branca together. It was a typical meeting— 
an instance of the kind of rencontre on which I count 
whenever I go to the Bowery; and that is why I go. 


10. THE CHILD, THE TOUGH, AND THE ARTIST 


Not only is the artist who has no naiveté an impossi- 
bility; but the tough, the “bum,” the submerged 
generally—any simple human being who, ‘brought 
up hard against it,” has attained the distinction of the 
true aristocrat—are similar in essence to the child and 


the artist. Without the lyric touch youth loses all, 
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and art nearly all, its meaning. When we cease to 
remember with sympathy how the world appeared to 
us at twenty, when Murger’s ‘‘Vie de Bohéme” ap- 
pears ‘‘mere art,’ when an eloquent “‘bum”’ or a poor 
sweat-shop poet seems to us merely disagreeable and 
unfortunate, we are no longer either children or artists. 
When whatever is simply human loses its charm, we 
have become incapable of the lyric interpretation of 
the world which is the birthright of the child, and the 
heritage of the artist, the “ Bohemian,” and the “tough.” 


THE END 
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**Mr. Hapgood has caught that elusive, almost intangible, and 
certainly difficult thing, the epirit of the Ghetto. He has given us a 
delightful and remarkable book; candid, sympathetic, and beautifully 
written. One can not praise it too highly." — The Evening Post,Chicago. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


The Spirit of the 
ee Cr carn) 


ISRAEL ZANGWILL ovrites from Florence, Italy: 
**T have read Mr. Hutchins Hapgood’s ‘ The Spirit of the Ghetto * 


with the liveliest interest: and can corroborate much of what he says 
from my own too brief glimpses of the Jewish quarter of New York. 
His book will be a revelation to the Christian, and even to the modern 
Jew, neither of whom understands how complete and characteristic a 
life pulsates in the Ghetto, how it tingles with every kind of activity, 
intellectual, political, and dramatic. The mere biographic and historical 
sketches with which the book teems make it a unique storehouse of 
original information nowhere else accessible, but the book is much more 
than this. It is a criticism of life, and moreover a criticism tending to 
sweetness and light. For it is the work of no prejudiced Jew but of 
an outsider of culture, able to interpret what he sees: to understand its 
ratios: and finally to divine the deep springs of idealism that transfuse 
the Ghetto with a poetry that the larger American life often loses 
The Ghetto must pass indeed into the larger life and Jewish life disappear 
except in name—unless revitalized by Zionism—but the moment of 
transition is profoundly interesting, and this moment Mr. Hapgood has 
caught with all its strong lights and shadows. The book deserves the 
success due to novelty and truth, conveyed with charm.” 


JOSIAH FLYNT urites from London: 


** We are greatly indebted to Mr. Hutchins Hapgood for the sym- 
pathetic intelligence with which he has studied and described this strange 
eddy in the current of things American.” 


THE SPIRIT OF THE GHETTO 


MArcY A. JORDAN, Prof. of English I. ture and Language, 
Smith College, says. 


** The judicious reader will find information and suggestion in the 
book. The student of manners will find a painstaking portraiture of 
sorias types already passing away. ° 


AUGUST F. JACCACI, formerly Art Manager, “McClure’s 
Magazine,’’ says: 
** The illustrations are extremely interesting, being full of character 
and singularly true to life. The bold straightforward technic is per- 
sonal and expressive. 


ABRAHAM CAHAN, Author of “Yekl,’”’ and one of the 
Ghetto’s most prominent novelists: ‘‘Mr. Hutchins Hapgood is the 
only Gentile who knows and.understands the spirit of the Ghetto. He 
has studied it at close range, and the result of his studies is a charming 


picture, which is eure to enlist the interest of Jew and Gentile alike.” 
ci 


THE SUN, New York, says: 


“*The book is a very interesting piece of work. . . - Thereis 
a singular fascination in the numerous drawings from life. . . . They 
are speaking pictures full of the color and the essence of their subjects. 


THE COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER, New York, says: 


**Mr, Hapgood has studied the Ghetto with sympathetic insight, 
and has portrayed it for us with loving care. It is a fascinating, end- 
lessly varied world into which he leads us.”” 


**It forms a volume of wide and extraordinary interest. The studies 
are the results of the author's repeated visitings and lingerings among 
the people of whom he writes.°—New York World. 
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